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Recent Guayule Developments 


Chemical, Cultural and Mechanical Improvements 


GEORGE H. CARNAHAN 
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URING the _ two 

years that have 

elapsed since cer- 
tain papers were read at 
the Philadelphia meeting 
of the American Chemical 
Society on the chemistry, 
botany and production of 
rubber from  guayule 
shrub, there have been 
further discoveries and 
developments of some 
importance on which it 
seems opportune to re- 
port, not only to the 
technician but also to 
the trade in general. 

The long accepted and 
time honored belief that 
the caoutchouc of guayule 
occurred in the living 
plant in a massed and 
fully formed condition 
similar to its state in the 
plants at the time of ex- 
traction has been replaced 
by definite proof that in 
the living and active cells 
the rubber is in a very 
complete state of disper- 
sion, probably in less 
concentration than in hevea latex, especially in 
plants and in plants abundantly supplied with water, but 
surpassing it as the agglomeration and/or coagulation stage 
is reached through the desiccation which, in the arid climate 
of Central Mexico, promptly follows removal from the 
However, coagulation may be effected at any de- 


We have not yet 
. 


young 


ground. 
sired stage by heat or chemical coagulants. 
1 These photomicrographs of guayule grown near Salinas, Calif., were 
taken by Francis E. Llovd, Macdonald Professor of Rotany, McGill Univers- 
ity, Montreal, Can., author of “Guayule: A rubber plant of the Chibuahuan 
Desert.”” 


Section of guayule plant stem several years old showing distribution of 
tissues containing rubber. These have a general grey appearance and 
constitute both the middle pith and the bark or cortex on the outside to- 
: gether with strips of tissue (medullary rays) extending between them’. 
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shown that the same re- 
sult is brought about by 
the simpler acid ferments. 
In fact, we have shown 
that the chopped plants 
can be stored under silo 
conditions for many 
months with all rubber 
globules remaining in 
violent Brownian move- 
ment despite the acetic 
acid simultaneously de- 
veloped, and also with- 
out the deleterious effect 
of acetic acid admixture 
on its vulcanizing prop- 
erties. 

The so-called “resin” 
that has always been as- 
sociated with commercial 
guayule rubber has no 
place in the rubber cells 
of the plant but is largely 
confined to the canals 
clearly shown in Dr. 
Lloyd’s photomicrographs 
shown herewith. Hence 
the union of the two is a 
purely mechanical process 
taking place during the 
fine grinding which is a 
necessary step in present methods of rubber extraction. 
However, Dr. D. Spence has developed a method of treating 
macerated shrub before final grinding which profoundly 
affects the condition of the acetone soluble constituents and 
in large measure prevents their incorporation with the prod- 
uct. In want of a better word we have called this “retting” 
but it goes much beyond the usually accepted meaning of 
this term and by decomposition of cetain of the plant’s 
proteins brings a marked improvement in the vulcanizing 
qualities of the prod ict, this quite apart *r - merely lessen- 
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Left—Portion of living cor- 
tex. Cells appear more or 
less uniformly dark, due to 
fact that rubber occurs in 
great numbers of minute 
particles and in_ active 
Brownian movement, conse- 
quently their images become 
totally blurred in photograph 
unless taken instantaneously. 
Right—Same piece of cor- 
tex after treatment to co- 
agulate rubber which nou 
forms fairly solid vitreous 
looking masses in cells. 
Vote oval resin canal sepa- 
rated from rubber bearing 


c ells. 





ing the non - rubber content. 
The beneficial effect of these pro 
tein decomposition products on vul- 


canized 
recognized. 
siderable importance 
varieties of cultivated plants grown 
in California give a better response 


rubber is now 
It is also a fact of con- 
that the spec ial 


to retting than the wild mixed varie- 
ties, and the small pilot extraction 
plant in operation in Caliiornia for 
the past six months has turned out 
dry rubber without the use of sol- 
vents containing as low as 7 per 
cent acetone soluble material with 
tensile-elongation properties quite 
similar to smoked sheets However, 
the natural product from cultivated 
varieties that have not been retted is 
always under 20 per cent in acetone 
soluble material with tensiles on a 
gum formula well over 2,500 pounds, 
and it is therefore doubtful whether 


there will be any commercial incentive to shrink the weight 
of the product until the present large demand for Ampar 
guayule is saturated. Ability to do so during an emergency 
will always be a factor of importance. 

The mechanical process of extracting clean rubber from 


cultivated shrub is vastly easier than with mixed wild 


shrub. This 


generally 





is not only 
due to a gen- 
erally high- 
er caout- 
houc content 
and easily 
maintained 
uniformity 
of shrub con- 
dition but to 
the fact that 
when _ har- 
vested the 
tissues are 
much young- 
er, have nev- 
er been sub- 
jee ted to the 
same degree 
of excessive 
desiccation, 
are less 





Portion of pith in living condition. Blurred solid appearance 





Photograph at high magnification of rub- 
ber suspensoids of guayule after having 


been released from cells. 
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closely knit and are softer in struc- 
ture. The outer covering is more in 
the nature of a skin than a bark, and 
the living rubber bearing cells of 
the cortex are frequently covered by 
a pliable epidermis only 1/64 of an 
inch in thickness. The absence of 
the thick covering of dead, corky 
bark which characterizes wild plants 
makes for a quicker and cleaner ag- 
glomeration of the coagulated but 
siill minute cell sponges into particles 
of recoverable size. Rupturing the 
cell is still a necessary but greatly 
facilitated preliminary. The cel- 
lulose refuse is ground much finer 
and, we confidently believe, will be 
usefully and profitably employed for 
insulation and otherwise. 

The fascinating biochemical study 
of the metabolism of rubber in the 
guayule plant is only fairly started 
but from now on the work will be 


intensified under Dr. Spence and Dr. McCallum in California. 
It would not only be revolutionary but premature to seri- 
ously state that the function of rubber in guayule was that 


of a reserve food supply, but such a conclusion is rather 





of cells containing rubber indicates 
active movement of rubber particles which upon coagulation can be photographed showing minute 
granulations as seen in illustration on the right. 


strongly indicated and no other theory fits the known facts, 
one of which is a falling off of as much as 40 per cent in the 


determinable 
caoutchouc 
content with- 
in a_ few 
weeks after 
vigorous 
spring 
growth _ sets 
in following 
winter  dor- 
mancy. Can 
the rubber 
hydrocarbon 
retrace its 
Steps to a 
water soluble 
and hence an 
available 
condition 
when hunger 
calls? The 
plant does 
not lay by 
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reserve food in the form of starch, but the same general 
treatment that stimulates starch accumulation in other plants 
will build up rubber in guayule to as much as 20 per cent 
of its dry weight. In the past our ignorance could be easily 
covered by saying that Nature probably put the rubber in 
the cortex to diminish evaporation during periods of extreme 
drought. The fact that in living plants the rubber is only 
found in complete suspension in cell sap necessitates another 
explanation. 

Guayule appears to be a prodigal spender of its income 
and reserve and will not prepare for the future as long as 
there is an 
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California conditions are in the competent hands of William 
H. Yeandle, vice president in charge of Mexican operations. 

Of greater immediate importance has been the mechan- 
ical work of J. M. Williams, manager of cultural operations 
in the United States for twelve years. After having devel- 
oped a practical machine or device to do away with every 
item of hand labor from seed picking to plant harvest except 
the very important and bothersome item of hand cutting 
weeds between the younger plants in the rows, where they 
were not evenly spaced, he has at last overcome this by a new 
planting machine that still sets out four rows at a time but 
spaced at pre- 














abundance _ of cise intervals 
available mois- | with regard to 
ture to permit latitude as weil 
self aggrandize- as longitude, 
ment and_ in- thus permitting 
dulgence of its cross _cultiva- 
strong repro- tion with the 
ductive instinct, same four row 


flowering and 
seeding right up 
to the first 
frosts when 
plentifully and 
continuously 
supplied with 











cultivators. The 
practical im- 
portance of this 
will be appre- 
ciated when it 
understood 
that hand _ hoe- 
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rain or irri reeds repre 
¢ rriga- bs =i ing weeds repre- 
tion water. 4 y sented approxi- 
This is prob- jj om |E . mately 35 per 
ably a part of | cent of the total 
itt desert labor cost of 
heritage when growing 
dependence on guayule 
drought to fol- shrub in Cali- 
low stingy sum- fornia and ac- 
mer rains was Cok TRANSPLANTING jon hep counted for 40 
only too well yo per cent of the 
founded. We man-days. 


believe we have 
learned how to 
give free rein to 








During 
eral months of 
the past 


sev- 





year 

















rapid spring TWO-YEAR |] the entire 
growth and L{ OLD PLANTS executive 
then to stimu- Tt and technical 
late the provi- staff in Mexi- 
dent trait co and Cali- 
without em- fornia received 
ploying meas- BW ATOR the benefit of 
ures that are ws w CU direct contact 
sufficiently with _ Prof. 


drastic to throw 

the plant into premature dormancy, thus giving it a chance 
to build up its depleted reserve. Be it noted that these meas- 
ures are efiective regardless of the acceptability of the rubber 
food theory herein advanced. 

Dr. McCallum also learned that the formation of actual 
rubber in guayule does not cease when the plant is pulled 
from the ground and stored under the right conditions. In 
fact, there is some reason to believe that rapid synthesis is 
stimulated by the shock, always provided the plant at the 
time of pulling is healthily filled with the simpler components 
that eventuate in rubber. We have innumerable instances 
or commercially cultivated plants where a freshly pulled 
specimen would yield by analysis around 12 per cent rubber 
on a dry basis and after being “cured” for a month un- 
der readily applicable conditions it would show 16 per cent. 
Also, the process can be considerably accelerated if and when 
there is occasion. 

The mechanical job of improving guayule milling firac- 
tice has been fascinating and the necessary adaptations to fit 


Francis E. 
Lloyd, who returned to a study of our problems after a lapse 
of twenty years. There was no phase of our work to which 
he did not contribute something of real value but particularly 
where his wizardry with a microscope came into play. , 
The story of this little plant’s reluctant domestication is 
fragmentary and will not be even approximately complete 
for many years. Two hundred acres were set cut in the 
fields in February, 1926, 600 in 1927, 1,800 in February 
of this year and the Salinas nursery now has plants for 
approximately 2,800 which will be set out next 
February. A policy of conservative expansion has been 
adopted and will be adhered to regardlesss of either the ups 
or the downs of the crude rubber market. 


acres 


British Favoring Pneumatics 
Pneumatic tire makers in England are much encouraged 
with an order of the Ministry of Transport allowing, after 
October 1, heavy motor vehicles, if fitted with pneumatic 
tires, to travel 20 miles an hour instead of 12 as heretofore. 
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Standard Interpretation 
of the 


Manufacturers’ Standard Warranty 


Prepared by 


Service Managers Committee Tire Manufacturers Division 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


For 


The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
and 


The Rubber Institute, Inc. 


FFECTIVE August 16, 1928, all members of the 
kK, Rubber Institute, Inc., and The Rubber Association 

of America, Inc., adopted a new standard war- 
ranty. 

In order that all members who have adopted this war- 
ranty may apply it in a uniform, effective and equitable 
manner, this standard interpretation has been prepared. 

First of all the new warranty is sound because it is 
based upon the principle that the manufacturer is thor- 
oughly responsible for the quality of his product. The con- 
sumer is protected against loss of service through condi- 
tions which the manufacturer can control and the respon- 
sibility for proper tire usage and ultimate results from an 
operating standpoint is entirely in the hands of the user. 

Then it is fair, because it treats all customers on the 
same equal basis. It does not discriminate in favor of the 
customer who uses his tires severely. The tire is either de- 
fective or it is not defective. If defective, it is the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturer and if not defective, it is the 
responsibility of the operator. Thus the manufacturer pays 
for his mistakes and the customers for theirs and there is no 
unwarranted expense to be added to the price of the tire 
which would cause all buyers to pay for the abuses of a 
few. 

And this new warranty is economical, because, it elimi- 
nates waste resulting from replacements on non-defective 
articles, and therefore helps to keep the price of tires at a 
low level. It also encourages the user to take proper care of 
his tires since no provision is made for replacements on 
tires failing from abuse. 

Application 

In the application of this new war- 
ranty, it is of course necessary that 
the service men for member com- 
panies be thoroughly trained on the 
difference between defective and non- 
defective tires so that each customer 
receives the proper decision in 
cordance with the merits of his claim. 


ac- 


Claims on Defective Products 

When a tire is defective and has 
failed to give proper service, the 
manufacturer should be willing to as- 
sume his full obligation as outlined 
in the warranty. The service man 
should determine the amount of 
service still remaining in the tire or 
the normal expectancy of that tire, 
which means the amount of service it 
would have given if it had not proved 


tire.” i 


Standard Warranty 
SVERY pneumatic tire 


of our 

bearing our name and 
serial number 
against defects in material and 
workmanship during the life of 
the tire to the extent that if any 
tire fails because of such de- 
fect, we will either repair the 
tire or make reasonable allow- 
ance on the purchase of a new 


defective, and then figure the allowance on a new tire accord- 
ingly. 

For example. When a defective tire shows by its gen- 
eral condition that it has given about one-half the service 
it would have given had it not proved defective, the cus- 
tomer would be entitled to a new tire of the same size and 
type at one-half price. 

The question naturally arises then as to how to arrive 
at the exact proportion of total service that a tire has given 
at the time of failure. 

This must be determined by taking into consideration 
all factors, such as condition of beads, carcass sidewalls 
and tread of tire, also time used, mileage, load carried and 
nature of operating conditions, and then figuring out what 
proportion of normal average service the tire in question has 
given. 

The first thing to determine is “how much service on the 
average has the customer a right to expect from tires on 
the wheel from which the tire in question was removed ?” 

The adjuster should find out as definitely as possible how 
much service the old tire has given. Then he should de- 
termine how much service tires could reasonably be expected 
to give, on the average, on this particular wheel. The cus- 
tomer should then be charged an amount to cover the fraction 
of the total expected service which he actually received. 

No single factor can logically be used as a basis for 
adjustment. Take for instance mileage. The distance that 
a tire has traveled is no true gage of what mileage it would 
have given had it not been defective. 

The same is true of tread thickness. In certain types of 
service the carcass of a tire will wear 
out long before the tread. In such 
cases an adjustment based on tread 
thickness would be out of order be- 
cause it would not reflect the exact 
percentage of the total potential 
service that has been consumed. 

In using tread thickness as an aid 
in determining the proportion of 
service consumed it must be remem- 
bered that in normal tires 
generally fail because of other con- 
ditions before all of the tread rub- 
ber has been worn away. Therefore, 
if a tread was %-inch thick orig- 
inally and '%-inch has been worm 
off, that does not mean that the tire 
is half worn out—but more nearly 
two-thirds or three-quarters worn out. 
When any part of a tire gives away 
after it has given reasonable service, 
without regard to the condition of the 


HNO! AO TNINAOE 


manufacture 


is warranted bce 








other parts, that tire may be properly considered worn out. 

In some cases claims may be presented on tires that have 
given what might be considered normal expectancy for the 
service in which they were used. Even though tires cov- 
such claims are defective, they are not subject to 
In fact, if a replacement were figured on such 


ered bv 
replacement. 
a tire, the replacement price would be as much as the regular 
the tir ecause the old one had delivered 


selling price of 
ses more than normal expectancy 


full service or in some 
under the conditions under which it was run 


Then there will be some tires, even though defective, that 
can be repaired. Where a minor defect is of no general con- 
sequence so far as the balance of the tire is concerned, and 
it can be satisfactorily corrected by repair, such repair 


1 


made charging the 


istomer according to the serv 
ses such repair might be free of 


should b 


ice received. In SsOme 

charge, but in other cases, because of the service the tire has 
delivered. it would be onl quitable to charge the customer 
a proportionate amount of the regular re pair price 


r 
Claims on Non-Defective Products 


All claims on non-defective tires should be diplomatically) 
refused as the warranty makes no provision for replacements 
on tires of this descripti« n It would not be fair to those 
customers who take care of their tires to adjust tires that 
fail through accidents or operating conditions, ’ this 
unwarranted replacements would 
and those customers who did 
paying for the 
ims which wer Now that 
customer is treated with ut- 


for bv 

means the expense of the 

be added to the cost of the tire, 
unwarrant 


not make nted laims would Ix 
losses on those cla unwarranted. 


warranted lor life the 


tires ar 

most fairness in cases of claims on defective tires and this 

justifies the rejection of all claims on non-defective tires 
In many instances tires injured through operating condi- 

tions can be repaired. These repairs should be charged at 

regular price for there is no allowance due. The practice 

of making concessions on repairs when the tire has failed on 





leaves in the customer’s 
but the com 


iccount of operating conditions 


mind a feeling that he had something coming 
panv was unwilling to giv to him. This can be avoided 
if he is thoroughly sold on the idea that his tire is not sub- 


ject to claim and that the repair is simply a means for him 


to buy back the service that still remains in his tire. There 
should be no free repairs on non defective tires 
Routine of Handling Claims 
rhe routine of handling claims is just the same as it has 
been in the past. It is necessary to obtain a Claim Form 


This form 


on every casing or tube submitted for inspection 
owner of 


should be personally filled in and signed by the 
the article. Complete information is required by the service 
man in analyzing the claim so as to establish service condi- 
tions and arrive at the proper basis for determining the nor- 
mal expectancy of the article involved, as the length of time 
in service and the conditions under which the article has 
been used has some influence on what the customer should 
normally expect from his tire equipment 

The Report on Claim should be used whether the claim 
is on a defective product or non-defective The back 
of the report on claim is to give the consumer the decision 
that the manufacturer has made and help the dealer in 
settling the case promptly. By this means the dealer may 
be able to continue selling the customer who may not be so 
well pleased with the decision handed down by the manu- 
facturer. He other words, blame the dealer 
for the propositi« n submitted, and the dealer has a better 
opportunity of selling him by stepping in as a middle party. 
padding of replacement prices 
where the report on claims cannot be used, as in the case 
of distributers, the confirmation of replacement form will 
still be used. This is mailed out by the branch or home office 


idea 


does not, in 


In many cases to prevent 
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direct to the owner who signed the claim form and simply 
confirm the proposition that was made through the distrib- 
uter, warehouse or dealer. Thus the practice of increasing 
replacement prices for unwarranted profit is discouraged. 

Transportation charges on tires returned and new tires 
shipped cut on claims will be borne by the customer. Like- 
wise, service charges for mounting and dismounting the old 
tire should be paid by the owner. The dealer can handle 
this very nicely by simply invoicing the customer for the 
new tire at the replacement price and then adding the service 
charges indicating just what they are on the invoice. By 
this means the dealer need not be put to any unnecessary 
expense in handling replacements and at the same time he 
can keep his customers satisfied with the proposition which 
the company has made without alteration. 


Conclusion 

The basic principle of this new warranty is to treat every- 
one on the same fair and equal basis and to give the tire 
users who buy standard makes of tires covered by this war- 
ranty every bit of protection that they are honestly entitled 
to. It is the fairest warranty that has ever been placed on 
pneumatic automobile tires and once it is explained to the 
user in the proper manner he is sure to appreciate it, for 
even though his claim may ‘be rejected, he realizes that no 
one would get an allowance under the same conditions and 
he is being treated no differently than any other tire user. 
Likewise the user is encouraged to take good care of his 
tire equipment so as to establish the highest possible basis 
of normal expectancy and get more from his money than he 
would get under any other kind of a guarantee. 





Chemists to Curb Illness Loss 


HILE it is not easy to estimate the proportion of loss 

sustained bv the billion-dollar rubber industry through 
employe illness, it may be fairly assumed to be a large part 
of the annual total of 2,250 millions determined by an expert 
for the National Conference Board, Inc. Hence rubber 
makers are interested in any plan promising substantial im- 
provement in this direction. Like many other great indus- 
tries, it has been doing much to reduce physical hazards and 
alleviate suffering while lessening economic waste, but from 
the viewpoint of chemists, endeavors to correct this condition 
have been too roundabout to be effective. They would like 
to get at the root of the trouble. These scientists say that the 
problems of sickness are essentially chemical in nature and 
can be radically solved. They point to their admittedly 
brilliant achievements since the World War as warranting 
their confidence that, given adequate support in systematic 
research and utilizing the improved technique gained in in- 
dustrial lines, they could before long substantially remedy 
this great drain on the national wealth. In short, they hold 
out the hope of getting bigger business through better health, 
while mitigating misery, through methods as efficient as those 
wherewith they have helped so much in ‘accelerating general 
production. 


Mill Scale Taxes Steam-Line 


A rubber engineer notes as very common the indifference 
»f calender mill operators to the fact that steam cost is often 
much increased by allowing scale from hard water to ac- 
cumulate inside the rolls. As the incrustation is allowed 
to thicken, heat penetration is correspondingly lessened, and 
to get the desired temperature steam pressure in the rolls 
must therefore be increased. The trouble, he says, can easily 
be remedied by putting into the rolls a quantity of cast iron 
stars such as are used in tumbling barrels, and which pre- 
vent the accumulation of incrustation. 


A New Microscope - V ulcanizer 


E. A. HAUSER AND M. HUENEMOERDER 





CONTINUOUS _ micro- 
A scopical observation of 
the process of vulcaniza- 
tion was for the first time pub- 
lished by Dannenberg’ using an 


electrically heated “squeezing 

chamber.” The impossibility . . 

of accurate temperature control tion upon special request of the Editor of the 
as well as the difficulty of /JNDIA RUBBER WORLD, 


changing the temperature with 
any appreciable speed have been 
found to be considerable draw- 
backs of this method. 

Recently Walton* has im- 
proved Dannenberg’s apparatus 


language or somewhat 


ee 


The following description of a new micro- 
scope-vulcanizer and its applicability in rubber 
and other industries is submitted for publica- 


American readers not familiar with the foreign 


become acquainted with this new tvpe of 
microscopical attachment. 


sample is then placed between 
the steel plates and adjusted so 
that the observation holes of the 
stee] plates coincide with those 
of the steel mold. By these 
means it is possible to make use 
of transmitted light, which will 
allow a very close observation 
of the changes which the sam- 
ple undergoes during vulcaniza- 
tion, as long as the section of 
the rubber used has been 
squeezed down thin enough to 
allow sufficient light to pass. 
The whole installation is then 
placed under the microscope 


to allow 


remote literature, to 





by introducing a thermocouple 
for the purpose of continuous 
direct temperature control. The 
idea of the microscopical attachment to be discussed here 
was to copy the actual factory procedures, in other words, 
vulcanizing with the use of steam as a heat transferring 
medium. . 

The type of apparatus which has in the past month been 
most frequently used can be seen in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 
1 shows the instrument placed under the microscope ready 
for observation whereas Figure 2 is a more detailed picture 
of this outfit. The microscope-vulcanizer consists of two 
steel plates containing a series of channels. Each plate is 
connected with a copper flexible steam in and outlet pipe. 
The channels in the plates are devised so that a maximum 
uniformity of heat transfer is insured. The two plates can 
be pressed together by the tightening up of three screws 
which can be seen in Figure 2. The lower plate, further- 
more, shows a small steel needle which when properly cen- 
tered will find a corresponding hole on the upper plate, thus 
allowing always a correct adjustment of the plates prior to 


one 


and connected with the steam 
inlet pipe carrying a steam 
gage and furthermore connected with the steam outlet pipe 
carrying another steam gage. ‘The two steam gages are es- 
sential for the purpose of ascertaining the actual temperature 
of the microscope-vulcanizer as by radiation some heat loss 
will always occur. The distance between the top cover 
glass and the top of the upper steel plate has been calcu- 
lated so that at the present moment every microscopic ob- 
jective having a working distance over six millimeters can 
be applied. Using the strongest eye-piece available we 
therefore can obtain all the linear magnifications up to 350. 
The temperatures applicable to the present type of instru- 
ment correspond to a maximum of twelve atmospheres 
steam pressure or approximately 400 degrees F. 

The use of the instrument for observing the vulcanization 
of rubber has been already discussed in various papers. We 
would, however, like to point out that this instrument can 
at the same time be applied with great advantage in the 
study of a variety of processes where changes through heat, 





applying the with or with- 
screw pressure. out the addition 
The rubber of any special 
sample to be chemical, have 
investigated is — pony 
ar . earing on 1e 

placed between : 5 " 
two ordinary “. — 

circular cover oO Oo  treate 
glasses and substances. F or 
these two are ex : mple, in 
then put into a nee - un 
small circular nishes, synthet- 
steel mold con- - —_ ee 
sisting of an the lines of cel- 
lulose or nitro- 


upper and lower 
part fitting 
tightly together. 
So prepared, the 


‘For a_ detailed 
description of the 
various methods ap- 
plied so far see E. 
A. Hauser, Sixth 
Colloid Symposium 
Monograph 

















“Walton’s lecture 
at the 76th Meet 
Cixi Sock Swann. FIG. 1. INSTRUMENT PLACED UNDER MICRO. 
scott, Mass., 1928 SCOPE READY FOR OBSERVATION: 
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cellulose re- 
search, etc. The 
instrument can 
be used with 
reflected light, 
in which case 
the changes of 
allovs in the 
melting or cool- 
ing stages can 
FIG. 2. DETAIL PARTS OF THE MICROSCOPE be readily fol- 
VULCANIZER. lowed. 








At the present time work is continued on the lines of im- 
proving the construction of this type of instrument for the 
purpose of obtaining higher temperatures and especially with 
the idea of allowing the use of more powerful optical sys- 
tems. We hope to be in a position to discuss the results 


obtained at a later d ite 


The Ford Concession 
Ford Industrial Co. of Brazil Is Steadily 


Developing Its Concession on 


the Tapajos River 


OME time ago, after the terms of the contract between 
S Henry Ford and the State of Para were published, the 
Brazilian yellow press started a campaign against the 
concession for political reasons. It is believed that certain 
interests desirous of frustrating the rubber planting project 
of Ford had a hand in this campaign. It ended very soon, 
however, when the criticism of the contract failed to in- 
fluence the higher Brazilian authorities or the people who 
have an interest in the progress and development of Brazil 
and the Amazon region in particular. These people re- 
ulize that although the natural resources of the region are 
unbounded, capital is needed for its development, just as 
the richest gold mine can only be made profitable through 
introduction of machinery and the employment of labor for 
which capital is needed 
rhe criticism of the 
against certain terms of the Ford contract which were igno 
rantly considered as prejudicial to the best interests of the 
State of Para. No animosity towards Americans or the con- 
ession itself was displayed. As a matter of fact, the press 
of Rio de Janeiro is extremely ignorant of the whole affair. 
\ brief résumé of the history of the Ford concession fol- 
lows At the invitation of the Governor of the State of 
Para, Dr. Dionysio Bentes, Henry Ford sent his represen- 
tatives to investigate and report on the possibilities of plant- 
ing rubber in some region of the State of Para. After two 


newspapers was directed chiefly 


vears of study, a site on the Tapajos River was selected. 
\\ ] Reeves Blakel\ who repres¢ nted Henry Ford in this 
matter, applied to the Governor for a grant of land in the 
region selected. This was promptly granted, but it was dis- 
covered that between the Tapajos River and the area ob- 
tained from the state, there was a tract of 500,000 hectares 
belonging to Jorge Dumont-Villares In order to have 
iccess to the river, whi is navigable for ocean going ves- 
sels, this tract was acquired from Dumont-Villares. With 
the 1,000,000 hectares obtained from the State of Para in 
ccordance with the laws thereof, the Ford concession com- 
prises some 3,700,000 acres 

The contract between the State of Para and the Ford 
Industrial Co. of Brazil, which was organized for the pur- 


pose of exploiting the concession, contains nothing extraor- 
dinary. It is an agreement between the parties record- 
ing the understanding reached between them, and _protect- 
ing the interests of both. 

The principal items of the contract are as follows: The 
concessionaire is accorded a term of two years in which to 
execute the contract for developing the land situated on the 
T'apajos River in the counties of Itaituba and Aveiros. Full 
rights of proprietorship over the land and anything con- 
tained therein are granted The coneessionaire obligates 
himself to plant rubber on this land at the rate of 400 hec- 
tares the first two years and 400 hectares each year for the 


next two years. The right of navigation for his account on 


the Tapajos and Amazon Rivers is accorded, a right usuallv 
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reserved to steamers flying the Brazilian flag. Authority is 
granted to construct warehouses, docks, piers, factories, 
schools, and any other buildings necessary for the execu- 
tion of the project. The concessionaire is further authorized 
to export the products of his land, whether in the crude state 
or manufactured, for which purpose he can establish any 
necessary agencies. He is exempt from any governmental 
supervision of his plans for carrying on the work, either 
agricultural, or industrial. He may establish warehouses 
and stores for the purpose of supplying his laborers and 
employes with goods. Conditioned on the approval of the 
State Legislature exemption is granted from all taxes, duties 
or other levies existing or to be created, during a period of 
fifty years. 

After the first 12 years, the Ford Industrial Co. of Brazil 
is obliged to pay to the State of Para 7 per cent of the profit 
from the concession, and 2 per cent to the municipalities. 
The Government reserves the right to examine by chartered 
accountants all the books and accounts of the concessionaire 
at any time. The State of Para obligates itself to request 
the Federal Government to grant exemption from import 
duties on the importation of all materials, machinery and 
merchandise which may be necessary for the use of the com- 
pany in carrying on manufacturing, planting or for any 
other purpose connected with the development of the con- 
cession. 

Rights of individuals claiming ownership of any plots of 
land within the concession, in the nature of “squatters,” are 
protected, although the concessionaire has the right of ex- 
propriation on payment of compensation. Any controversies 
are justiciable by the courts of the State of Para. 

The recently organized board of directors of the Ford In- 
dustrial Co. is as follows: President, Edsel B. Ford; secre- 
tary and general manager, W. L. Reeves Blakeley; direc- 
tors: Henry Ford, B. J. Craig, George H. Pickerell, Dr. 
Samuel MacDowell, Victor Perini, Raymundo C. Monteiro 
da Costa and Jorge Dumont-Villares. 


Hard Rubber Holds Its Own 


Offsetting a quite general impression, A. A. Drummond, 
M. Sc., A. I. C., says that rubber and its modifications have 
nothing to fear from industrial competition of synthetic resins, 
except where there are such essential requirements as excep- 
tional resistance to heat and chemical influence. It has been 
pointed out that a breakdown voltage of 1,200 volts/mil. is a 
common specification, and even a 2,000 volts/mil. require- 
ment has been met by hard rubber manufacturers, as com- 
pared with 500 or 600 volts/mil. for synthetic resins. It is 
also held that where synthetic resin compounds are used for 
radio frequencies at high voltages there is a higher di- 
electric constant and a considerably higher power factor, 
which mean at high frequencies and high voltages much loss, 
energy dissipation, and generation of heat. While ebonite 
may be attacked by ordinary solvents more readily than some 
of the condensation compounds, ebonite, however, withstands 
strong acids and alkalies better than the synthetic resins, and 
hence is more satisfactory than the latter for storage battery 
containers. : 





Acetylene-Gasoline Carbon Black 


In the production of carbon black by a new process, air 
and vaporized gasoline or methane are introduced into an 
expansion chamber, a large volume of acetylene gas is forced 
into the chamber, detonation is effected before diffusion of 
the acetylene with the gasoline or other hydrocarbon gas has 
occurred, the chamber is cooled, and the cycle is repeated. 
L. R. Churchill (to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.), U. S. 
Patent No. 1,673,496, June 12, 1928. 





Analysis ot Corporation Statistics 


A. T. HOPKINS 


Management Engineer 


PROMINENT statistical company’ has published a 
series of studies of the trends and relationships dis- 
closed by a composite income account statement and 

a composite balance sheet for 545 leading American indus- 
trial concerns including four prominent rubber companies 
for the years 1926 and 1927. 

These 545 industrial corporations had in 1927 an aggre- 
gate net profit amounting to about 2% billions. The total 
net profit returned last year by all corporations in the United 
States probably amounted to around 7 billions. This data 
therefore probably represents fully one-third of the corpora- 
tion data for the entire country. The corporations on the 
list paid nearly 2 billion dollars to their bond and stock- 
holders last year and valued their property at more than 
171% billions. Yet in spite of this very respectable showing 
Table I exhibits a very marked decline in net profits for 1927 
as compared to 1926. 


TABLE I. COMPOSITE INCOME ACCOUNT 
545 Industrial Corporations 


1926 1927 Per Cent 

(in Million Dollars} Change 
Net profit ...... ..$2,810.92 $2,490.26 —11.4 
Fixed charges .. 223.46 250.24 +12.0 
Net income ........ . 2,587.46 2,240.02 —13.4 
Preferred dividends ......... 259.49 241.53 — 7.0 
Common dividends ................ 1,292.07 1,389.84 + 7.6 


7 
1,881.61 + 6. 


1,775.02 1 
474.54 —45.4 


867.62 


Earned per $100 of invested capital.. $10.6 $9.0 —15.1 

It should be pointed out that the 1927 decline in profits 
though drastic was from an abnormally high level. In the 
main it must be conceded that 1927 profits, though much 
lower than 1926 were generally adequate. The majority of 
industrial concerns were able to cover their dividend charges 
comfortably. It will be noticed that fixed charges increased 
and also total payments to security holders while the amount 
carried to surplus was almost cut in half. 

It would seem unwise for American industry to pay 80 per 
cent or more of its net profit to security holders as the 545 
leading concerns did in 1927, but it should be remembered 
that four or five years of good average earnings preceded 
1927; considerably more had been carried to surplus in each 
of these previous years than in 1927, so that the financial 
position of the average large industrial concern was not weak 
in 1927, but was extremely strong. 

TABLE II—COMPOSITE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
544 Industrial Corporations, including General Motors and U. 8S. Steel Cor- 
porations, but excluding Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey 
1926 1927 Per Cent 

(in Million Dollars) Change 
..$16,455.35 $16,946.21 + 3.0 
3,38952 + 89 


Cutler ASSETS 
Property account ...... cs 
Cash and equivalent ............ 3,112.12 


Accounts receivable ............. 2,547.50 2,397.59 — 5.9 
Ee 5,223.99 5,252.68 + 0.6 
Total current assets 10,883.61 11,039.79 + 1.4 


Cuter LIABILITIES 


Funded debt ........ sescce aeeeeee 3,866.55 + 54 
Preferred stock ..... bacires 3,326.27 3,442.08 + 3.5 
Common stock ........ 11,717.82 12,274.77 + 4.7 
PEG andes Sea abeed Gas ccccsse GOUESO 6,731.65 + 2.0 
Total invested capital ........... 25,316.34 26,315.05 ++ 4.0 
Bank loans and equivalent 391.12 433.18 +10.7 
Total current liabilities 2,441.04 2,411.49 — 12 
Net working capital ............ 8,442.57 8,628.30 +42.3 


1 Standard Statistics Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


In most of the items in which there should have been im- 
provement last year as compared with the year previous, 
improvement actually occurred. Property account, cash, net 
current assets and net working capital all showed increases. 
Accounts receivable and current liabilities showed decreases. 
Inventories remained stable. 

The inclination was to borrow more money as shown by a 
5% per cent increase in funded debt and a 10% per cent 
increase in bank loans, still it is true that total funded debt 
and bank borrowings represent a quite conservative fraction 
both of total invested capital and of property valuation. 

It seems a fair conclusion that at the end of last year, the 
general financial condition of the average large industrial 
concern understudy was stronger than at any time in recent 
years. 

It is amazing to learn that our 544 industrial concerns 
were carrying cash and equivalent in excess of 3% billion 
dollars at the end of 1926 and that this asset item was in- 
creased by nearly 9 per cent during 1927 in spite of the sharp 
decline in profits and the increase in total amount paid out to 
security holders. 

If all rail and utility companies have proportionate cash 
reserves the total cash reserves may run as high as 8 to 10 
billions. The conduct of this amount of corporate cash in 
face of a six to seven per cent call money market is perfectly 
obvious. 

Reduction in inventories may be attributed to hand-to- 
mouth buying and to the smaller total volume of business. 

The ratio of current assets to current liabilities increased 
to 4.6 to 1. 

Last year’s total increase in funded debt and bank loans 
amounted to about 240 millions. Total funded debt of our 
544 industrial corporations (many of which have no out- 
standing bonds) now aggregate about 15 per cent of total 
invested capital and some 23 per cent of total property value, 
not excessive figures. 

The net increase in the outstanding preferred stock of these 
corporations, amounting to 314 per cent, was on a dollar basis 
equal to about one-half of the combined increase in funded 
debt and bank loans. There is no evidence that preferred 
stock is hecoming a less popular form of security issue. 


Fall Meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group A. C. S. 


HE New York group of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 

will hold the first of its fall and winter series of meetings 
on the evening of October 10 at the Town Hall Club, 123 
West 43 St., New York, N. Y. 

The dinner and business meeting will be followed by a 
lecture on “The Manufacture, Technology and Testing of 
Rubber Covered Insulated Wire” by Charles R. Boggs, fac- 
tory manager of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, 
Mass. The prominence of the lecturer as a rubber chemist 
and the importance of the subject he will present will make 
this meeting one of especial interest alike to technical and 
non-technical rubber men. A large attendance outside the 
membership of the group is expected. 

Dinner reservations at $2 each should be made as soon as 
possible with the secretary-treasurer, D. F. Cranor, Binney 
& Smith Co., 41 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Improved Method for 
Testing Pneumatic Tires 
Dr. Ernest Blaker 


Technical Manager, Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
N° mechanism has been devised as yet which will serve 
as a substitute for an ultimate service test of the tough- 
ness and endurance of tires as revealed by their use on a 
motor car traversing all kinds of roads. However, the 
strength and dependability of the tire carcass can be proved 














Sprague Tire Testing Dynamometer 


in the factory. For this purpose a unique method of appli- 
cation of the Sprague dynamome‘er has been developed at 
the Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co.'s factory in Los Angeles, 
which in a much shorter time than hitherto and with more 
exactness, reveals every defect and fault in materials and 
construction such as ply separation, faults in compounding, 
cord weakness, etc 

Running at a constant speed of thirty miles an hour, in 
twenty-four hours, and sometimes 100 hours, this device 
subjects the tire to unusual strains (due to the method of 
application and the fact that no opportunity is given for 
cooling), over a distance which would approximate 720 
miles a day. Because of the unusual conditions to which the 
tire is subjected, such as under inflation and overloading, 
the severity of the test is much greater than indicated by 
this mileage compared with use on the road. Mileage in 
the dynamometer test is equal to at least four times as much 
as in actual road use. Thus a tire which runs 2,500 Sprague 
miles gets the same punishment and service, as far as the 
strength of carcass is concerned, as though it had run 10,000 
actual road miles. 

If the tire were permitted to stay on the testing machine 
until it completely wore out, little or no information would 
be secured as to what part of the tire first gave way and it 
might not be possible to determine the primary cause of its 
failure. 

Hence frequent intermediate examinations permit the 
laboratory experts to learn how the tire is standing up at dif- 
ferent stages of its life 

The tire to be tested is put on a rim which in turn is 
placed on a chuck mounted on the shaft of a driving motor. 
The motor is mounted on a base which can move back and 
forth on a track. The tire revolves with its tread making con- 
tact with a large wheel, exactly 1/300 of a mile in circum- 
ference, mounted on the shaft of a generator forming the 
dynamometer unit of the tire testing mechanism. The load 
to which the tire is subjected is produced by forcing the tread 
of the tire against the wheel at a specified pressure, measured 
by means of a scale connected through a lever mechanism to 
the frame carrving the motor. 

If the tire were in actual road use it would, of course, be 
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traveling on a flat surface. The fact that it revolves against 
a wheel, or a convex surface, occasions a greater amount of 
distortion at the point of contact for a given load than would 
be the case on the road and thus helps to make the Sprague 
test more severe. To still further increase the punishment, 
the wheel is fitted with three crosswise humps or ridges. 
The tire revolving against this wheel at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour strikes these ridges 450 times each minute or 900 
times a mile. 

The generator that is driven through this mechanism de- 
velops electrical energy or power, which is of course meas- 
ureable, and forms a traction load. The pressure of the tire 
tread against the wheel may be compared to the effect of 
the tires, particularly the front tires, in actually holding the 
weight of the car off the road. The driving of the generator 
is comparable to the part played by the tires on the rear 
wheels in driving the car along the road. A heavy wire 
screen placed around the Sprague machine protects the ob- 
server in case a tire should blow out while it is being tested 


Calendering Tire Cords 
Process of Making Rubber Cord Sheet 
HE problem of coating cords in sheet form for tire 
building with no weft threads whatever and at the 
same time maintaining a definite number of cords per inch of 
width in the coated material, has been accomplished by a 
simple patented modifi- 
cation’ applicable to 
the bottom roll of a 
calender. 

In the process of ap- 
plying rubber to a sheet 
of cords free to spread 
apart laterally, consid- 
erable pressure is im- 
posed upon the sheet of 
rubber, A, as it is 
formed under compres- 
sion between the top 
and middle rolls B and 
C in the diagram. This 
pressure tends to force 
apart the cords of the 
sheet D and thus re- 
duce the number of 
cords per unit of width. 
This action is over- 
come by laterally sup- 
porting the cords as 
they pass between the 
middle and _ bottom 
rolls, by providing the latter E with a groove for each cord 
in the sheet and utilizing pressure by a bar F extending 
across the face of the lower roll to guide each cord of the 
sheet into one of the grooves in the bottom roll. In this 
manner the cord sheet may be satisfactorily calendered to 
form a rubberized sheet which may be further rubber coated 
as desired. 


1U, S. patent No, 1,674,772. 


























Calender with Grooved Bottom 
Roll 





Surgical Plaster with Solution 


In a new type of surgical plaster use is made of raw resin- 
free rubber solely. It is applied to one side of a fabric and 
the coated surface is talced to render it non-adhesive when 
not in use. Before being applied to the skin the sticky sur- 
face of the plaster is brushed with a rubber solution. D. 
Sarason, British Patent No. 279,030, Oct. 16, 1926. 


Manufacture of Golf Balls 


HE golf ball 
has had a 
long history 


but has attained its present 
structure only in compara- 
tively recent times. The 


Romans played a game somewhat re- 
sembling golf. In 1491 golf became 
so popular in Scotland that it inter- 
fered with the pursuit of archery much to the 
alarm of King James IV. He forbade the 
game of golf in an edict to his subjects but it 
appears from his personal expense accounts that 
he himself kept on playing golf. The first golf 
club was formed in this country in New York in ; 
1888, but at that time the game was almost unheard of here. To- 
day it is one of the most popular recreations for both young and 
old. 
The old form of golf ball was made from leather stuffed with 
feathers. It was then replaced by a ball of gutta percha about one 
and three quarter inches in diameter. This ball although superior 
to the older balls did not retain its spherical shape after use and 
was therefore erratic in flight. The modern golf ball consists of 
a core made from rubber threads wound under tension inclosed by 
a hard rubber, balata or gutta percha cover. It has prov ed to be 
superior to any other golf ball ever made. 

When the ball is given a blow the outer cover is subjected to a 
tension, the cover being of spherical form and containing a solid 
mass, the only effect produced by a blow is to change the shape 
of the ball from a true sphere, which necessarily stretches the outer 
cover. The inner layers are also subjected to extra tension for 
the same reason. Since there are a multitude of these highly 
tensioned rubber layers and all are simultaneously given an extra 
tension by a blow from a club, and since their reaction is instan- 
taneous, the ball flies from the club with phenomenal speed. 

In other words, the first effect of a blow upon a golf ball is 
usually to compress the material thereof until the limit of com- 
pression is reached, so that thereafter the implement can only 
impart momentum to the body of the ball without further dis- 
tortion: but by having the inner ball in an initial state of high 
compression the preliminary work of compression to be performed 
by the implement is materially reduced and the time during which 
the implement is occupied in compressing the ball is shortened, 
with the result that it is enabled more effectively to impart 
momentum directly to the ball, while better opportunity is afforded 
for the elasticity of the golf ball to come into play before it leaves 
the implement. 

A great deal is expected of the modern golf ball. Like the tire 
or rubber belt, it is subjected to terrific strains which it must 
withstand without losing structure. It is important that the ball 
should possess among other characteristics, durability, a high 
degree of resiliency, true spherical form, uniformity and compact- 
ness of structure, a center of gravity coincident with its center of 
symmetry, and a constant radial expansive strain upon the interior 
of its outer cover. 

Golf balls should also possess the ability of withstanding the 
blows administered with varying degree of force by golf clubs; 
when fairly struck they should respond actively by reason of 
inherent elasticity, and should fly with accuracy and precision 
because of ballistic properties; they should be provided with a 
tough resilient cover capable of restraining expansive pressure 
inherent in the body of the ball, but not likely to be disrupted or 
damaged in use; they should be capable of instartly recovering 
normal spherical form after momentary distortion by a blow, or 
by forcible contact with an unyielding object of any description ; 
and should be proof against permanent distortion under the most 
severe tests and usage. 

To best meet these requirements it has been suggested to so 
construct the ball that a state of tension is imparted to the outer 
structure (the interior of the ball being variously constituted), 
and this construction has proven effective, besides serving to pre- 
serve the sphericity of the ball against forces tending to destroy 
the same. Golf balls have been made with a central core of 
vulcanized rubher or with a central core of hard material sur- 
rounded by a thick layer of vulcanized rubber which in turn is 
itself incased in a thick outer shell of gutta percha. Such layer 
of rubber has either been formed of two hemispherical cups: or of 
rubber tapes or threads wound around the core under tension. 

In the manufacture of golf balls according to patent 734,888 
there is employed non-vulcanized rubber softened externally by 
being steeped in a volatilizable solvent, such as carbon disulphide 


A Brief Description of the Manufacture soit 
anda Review of the United 
States Patents Relating 
to Golf Balls 


JOSEPH ROSSMAN’ ¢ 


benzine. The 
rubber, 
still moist with 


solvent is used in conjunction 
with gutta percha in alternat- 
ing layers which are united by 
the solvent forming a solid sphere. 
The balls are covered by a thick outer 
shell of gutta percha. 
In the making of golf balls in which the 
core, constituting the larger portion of the 
ball, is formed of tense windings of highly- 
elastic rubber, difficulty arises in securing a suf- 
ficiently tense and evenly distributed winding on 
the inner portion of the core while using a strip 
wide enough to be satisfactory for the winding of the outer portion 
of the core. 

In accordance with patent 801,813 the above objection is over- 
come by first making the winding strip of a tapering formation 
and then beginning the winding with the narrow end of the strip 
the result being that the central portion of the core is formed of 
the narrow portion of the strip, while the outer portion of the 
ore is formed with the wider portion of the strip. 

Difficulty is experienced in making the cored balls so that the 
core will occupy a central position, especially when the gutta percha 
shell or other material is softened when compressed upon the core. 
It is necessary to regulate the heat since it must sufficiently soften 
the shell and not liquefy it so that the core floats out of its central 
position upon the hardening of the shell. 

In patent 721,462 the core is held in the mold by four needles 
driven into its periphery. ‘ 

It has been proposed to use a hollow core on which the rubber 
thread is wound. It was customary to make a hollow center of 
material impervious to gas or liquids and to afterward wind upor 
‘t a yarn or rubber thread which would prevent the expansion of 
the center. The hollow core was then charged to a high pressure 
with a gas or liquid by use of a hypodermic needle inserted 
through the winding and into the interior of the center. 

Patent 1,240,439 makes a core of rubber, gelatin or celluloid. 
For filling this hollow center with gas under pressure, use is made 
of a pellet made from ammonium nitrite or a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and sodium nitrite inserted within the center before the 
parts of the core are brought together and united. Thereafter, 
the center is cement coated and is provided with a winding there- 
about. This winding may be vulcanized rubber thread uniformly 
wound or of cotton or linen thread or other yarn which may or 
may not be previously impregnated with a rubber solution, or 
other cementing material. 

After this winding has been completed a coating of cement or 
rubber is applied to the surface and a cover of gutta percha or 
other suitable material applied, and the entire ball is then placed 
in a mold for the purpose of forming or hardening the cover. 
The mold used may be ornamented in any manner in order to give 
the ball a suitable surface configuration. 

It has been found that golf balls are more resilient immediately 
after winding than they are several hours or a few days after they 
are made. The reason is that the rubber strands wound about the 
core under tension relax gradually, relieving the compression on 
the core and cover.» To overcome this difficulty various expedients 
have been tried, such for example as winding the rubber about the 
core under tension substantially up to the elastic limit of the 
strand. It has been attempted to maintain the compression by 
giving the core a hollow center and filling it, during the winding 
or after winding, with elastic fluid under high pressure. 
_ Such a method is illustrated and described in patent 1,167,396. 
rhe first of these methods presents the difficulty of frequent breaks 
of the strands while being wound and still does not give the 
desired amount of tension on the core. The second method has 
the effect of expanding the strands immediately adjacent the core 
circumferentially and increasing their tension, but the strands at 
the outer portion of the winding adjacent the cover are not ex- 
panded circumferentially and are only slightly compressed radially 
Furthermore. filling the core with expansible fluid such as air 
under very high pressure makes the ball dangerous and liable to 
explode when exposed to heat or subjected to an extraordinary 
blow. ; 

To eliminate the above difficulties patent 1,329,311 prepares the 
rubber thread, which is wound on the core by stretching it sub- 
stantially to its elastic limit and retaining it in position until it 
relaxes somewhat, assuming a new set. The strand is still further 
stretched and held for a time, whereby it again relaxes by reason 
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of its inherent elasticity. This alternate stretching of the strand 
and giving it a period rest to allow relaxation, may be re- 


peated a number of times, until the tendency of the strand to 





slacken has been reduced to a practical minimum. 

Following the last relaxation the strands are wound about an 
elastic core under a tension substantially equal to that which they 
had preceding the last relaxation. As the tendency to relax at 
that tension has been practically exhausted it follows that when 
wound in the ball under the same tension there will be practically 
no tendency to relax. Thus the rubber strands will remain in the 
ball under the tension they had when wound therein and will not 
slacken after the cover is appl ed 


mobile core combined with an 
thread wound under high tension gives 
a relativel flying bali, and th igher the tension of the 
winding and the greater the mobility « he core the longer will 
be the flight. Also, a relatively small and heavy ball flies farther 
than a larger and lighter one 

greatest mobility and it is common to 
weight the liquid with a he substance such as oxide of zinc. 
In order to hold this substance uniformly in suspension a thick, 
viscous or oily liquid su r oil, glycerin or the like is 
employed. But it has heretofore proven difficult to inclose this 
liquid in a flexible envelope of such nature that none will escape 


It has been found that a highly 


envelope of rubber tape 








Liquid cores have the 


avy 








1 as cast 


into the rubber windings and cause deterioration and loss of 
tension therein, and that the envelope itself shall be of uniform 
shape 


The most common method has been to inclose the liquid in a 
small vulcanized rubber bag and tie the neck. Two of these bags, 
yne within the other and with necks opposite are often used to 
retain the liquid. The tying of the bag or bags makes an objection- 
able bunch on one or two sides, and furthermore, the use of such 
a core requires that the first of the rubber winding shall be applied 
by hand which is difficult 

According 1,366,930 two 
to the n degree of semi-plasticity and containing between 
them enough liquid to supply the core filling are located between a 
lower dic member and an upper pressing plate, both of which are 
surrounded by a sleeve, the die member having a central bore. 
To form the core or capsule, the plate is pressed down upon the 
lower die irgins of the gelatin plates to- 





to patent flat plates of gelatin heated 





cessaryv 


member to bring the m 


gether and mass the liquid inwardly toward the center, then the 
upper die member 1d ipon the lower one to pinch 


is presse aown 
f pe and press their edges together 
permitting the capsule to bulge 


ff the two halves 


to form the seam, the apertur 

















upwardly and downwardly into the dies. The next step is to apply 
1 rubber outer envelope which is also composed of hemispherical 
segments united by ac iferential seam To do this, the core 
member provided with the gelatin cover is placed with its seam 
rosswise between sheets or plates of vulcanizable rubber, and 
e€ ¢ is pinched off between die members having hemispherical 
t t h | flexil r, it has been proposed to apply 
tot cent i core and tense windings of 
bhe tl d, sha l s ( er stock composed largely 
f bal t pe | ] er with a small percentage 
: . te 1] cover composed of this 

1 lerator, for example, zinc 
t f the dithio-« mic id 

s. yul 270 r * thus v ling ' 

t lings when applied for 

‘ el r t ] 
he r ir | | under hose c nd tions makes it 
ib | 1 ] 1] e the cover during a com- 
itive! ef 1 f the ld pressure and 
t bout s to ren the | from the 
Id ind all t several days at ord y tempera- 
ire, durit g¢ which tl ulcanization proceeds and becomes com 
nlete The short time n +} mold increases the capacity « f the 
molding e¢ ment In the practice of that method, however, 
ificultv has been experienced in securing a sufficiently rapid dry- 
ine of the ‘coatings of varnish or paint which are applied as a 
Fnse the « ered } 

| ent 1.405.845 1 tic overcome as follows: Take 
, lf ball having a rtiall anized cover composed, for 
example, of the above ingredients and immerse it for a period of 


(preferably from 10 to 20 seconds) in a 


not exce¢ ding 45 seconds 
hur chloride in a neutral liquid vehicle 


solution of sul} 


such as benzol, thereby effecting cold cure of the outer surface 
of the cover. A 1 per cent solution of sulphur chloride has been 
uccessfully used. The ball is then removed from the dipping 
solution and allowed to dry by evaporation of the benzol. It is 


hen painted with the usual finishing coats, which may be an inner 
ating of ordinary varnish followed by several successive c jats 
of white paint. 


If the dipping in the sulphur chloride 


solution takes place either 
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at once upon removal of the partially cured balls from the molds 
or within a period not longer than about 48 hours thereafter, it 
is found that the successive coats of varnish or paint will each 
dry over night (16 to 18 hours). If a substantially longer time is 
allowed to elapse between the molding and the dipping, such as 
six days, the drying of the coatings occurs more slowly. The 
rate of drying is further affected by the proportions of sulphur 
and accelerator used, a decrease in the amount of sulphur accom- 
panied with an increased amount of accelerator having the effect 
of retarding the rate of drying. The time and temperature em- 
ployed in the molding operation will also influence the rate of 
Irving, the rate being accelerated by a longer period of curing 


f the cover in the heated mold, and vice versa. The following 
composition has given good results, the parts being by weight: 
Balata neeeueeanwene ‘ <aee 90 
“wn wile Gadhia ob be Rkd SERS ORs VEE TE Leeks 10 
Fe aa ee vascettecereeeden 10 
Sulphur . isadtsene< Gato edaateanenasnes ‘ 2 
NS 8k prcucabaddunecseuneawomoun 3 


The above ingredients and the proportions are subject to some 
variation. 

In manufacturing centers care has to be taken to prevent un- 
raveling the thread. In carrying out the invention of patent 
1,622,601 a center of any desired character, such as a solid center, 
containing a fluid, first is wound in the usual manner 
under more or less tension until the necessary diameter is obtained. 
The winding is first coated with rubber latex or some thin sticky 
solution, whereby the inner end of the thread will adhere thereto. 
After this winding, the article ig subjected to a bath of latex, to 
which may be added, if desired, suitable fillers and vulcanizing 
agents 

One important advantage attained by the process is that the 
wound body or core, when permeated with rubber latex, becomes 

practically solid mass that can be handled without danger of 
unraveling, and yet will retain the resilient advantages 
winding the rubber thread thereon under tension. 

The United States patents relating to the manufacture of golf 
balls have heen placed into four groups. The first contains the 
processes of making golf balls from composite sections. The 
second group embraces the patents in which the filling procedure 
f the core with a viscous fluid is of importance. The third 
relates to the patents having special winding features. The fourth 
group contains a list of machines for winding golf cores. 


or a hag 


threads 
attained by 


Making Golf Balls from Composite Sections 


1. Kempshall, 695,83 March 18, 1902. This method con- 
sisting of making a filling of gutta percha whose original bulk 
is too great for the capacity of the finished shell, making hemi- 
spherical celluloid segments and pressing the segments together 
illing so as to compress the latter, cause the edges of 
idhere and also compress the ball to final size. 
- elasticity of the filling or its promptness in recovering from a 
1ugmented by having it under compression since the 
outward pressure thereof tends constantly to cause the shell to 


a spherical shape. 


ver the 


the 


ssume 
1 


2. Kempshall, 6 March 18, 1902. A process consisting 
of making a filling of soft rubber whose original bulk is too great 


15,867. 





for the capacity of the finished shell, and pressing gutta percha 
egments together over the filling causing the edges to unite and 

also t mpress the filling and reduce the shell to final size. 
wi te provision of the compressed rubber core, the liability 
to permanent distortion of the ball is avoided. By using highly 
ulcanized ft rubber for the filling it is enabled to withstand 





without injury the heating to which the gutta percha is subjected 

it the compressing operation. The compressed core gives an even 

‘ec at all portions of the so that a reliable and uniform 

f the ball is secured. The core maintains its true central 
thereby minimizing the tendency to erratic flight. 

3. Kempshall, 696,368. March 25, 1902. The ball is formed 

by combining a spherical core of hard material with a vulcanized 





resistal 





iction oO 


position, 


thick rubber envelope upon which are compressed heated hemi- 
pherical segments of celluloid, so as to compact and weld the 
segments and alse place the rubber under compression, causing 
the shell to harden while under compression. 


4. Kempshall, 696,886. April 1, 1902. This consists in pro- 
lucing a center piece or filling of gutta percha somewhat too bulky 
for the capacity of the finished shell, applying thereto a thick 
solution of celluloid in a substantially even layer of one one- 
hundredth of an inch, more or less, allowing it to dry so that it 
can be handled safely, applying a second coating of like material 
and allowing it to dry or harden, applying a third coating of the 
same material and if desired one or more additional layers, allow- 
ing the third and other coating or coatings to dry or harden, thus 
making an oversize ball, subjecting the ball to heat and simultane- 
ous compression in dies, and subsequently allowing the ball to cool 
in the dies. Thus the coatings or layers are welded into an 
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integral shell, which is condensed, toughened and stiffened, and 
the core placed under compression by the shell. 

5. Kempshall, 697,425. April 8, 1902. The method consists 
of inclosing a soft rubber sphere in a shell of gutta percha, putting 
the ball in a shell of celluloid, subjecting it to heat and compres- 
sion, and maintaining the compression until the celluloid and gutta 
percha harden. 

6. Kempshall, 699,087. April 29, 1902. The feature of this 
patent consists in inclosing a spherical core of gutta percha in 
previously formed segments of celluloid making a shell of a 
plurality of layers, the segments being so placed that the joint 
in one layer crosses the joint in another, bringing the layers to a 
plastic condition by means of heat, subjecting the whole to com- 
pression, and maintaining the compression while the shell cools and 
hardens. 

7. Kempshall, 699,088. April 29, 1902. A sphere of springy 
material is inclosed in previously formed spherical segments of 
seasoned celluloid which are coated with a layer of green celluloid, 
the coating allowed to harden so that it can be handled, an outer 
layer consisting of spherical segments of celluloid placed over the 
coating, the joint or seam in one layer running crosswise of the 
joint or seam in the other layer, heating the layers, and subjecting 
the whole to compression. 

&. Kempshall, 699,622. May 6. 1902. A process consisting in 
curing a thick rubber envelope upon a compressible core so that 
the expansion of the rubber in the curing process condenses the 
core, and also so that when the ball is removed from the mold the 
core recovers at least partially its original bulk and places the 
envelope under tension. 

9. Kempshall, 699,623. May 1902. Golf balls are produced 
hy applying a gutta percha shell to a rubber core, covering the 
shell with successive layers of plastic or fluid material, and hard- 
ening each layer before the casing is applied, then subjecting the 
whole to heat and compression and maintaining the compression 
while the ball cools. 

10. Kempshall, 700,656. May 20, 1902. A shell blank is 
formed by compacting together under heat and pressure a ply of 
fabric and a ply of celluloid, maintaining the pressure until the 
celluloid cools and hardens, cupping the material under heat and 
pressure, maintaining the pressure until the celluloid cools and 
hardens and trimming off the surplus material. 

11. Kempshall, 700,657. May 20, 1902. 
by inclosing a core of springy material in previously formed 
spherical segments of fabric and plastic material, providing the 
segments with a cementing coat, the segments being so placed 
that the joint in one layer runs crosswise of the joint in the other 
layer, bringing the plastic layers to a plastic condition, and 
subjecting the whole to compression. 

12. Kempshall, 700,659. May 20, 1902. This consists in apply- 
ing successive layers of celluloid alternating with fabric upon a 
the celluloid being applied in plastic condition and hardened 
upon the hall and then subjecting said layers to 
ind heat, and maintaining the pressure until 


Golf balls are made 


core, 

r seasoned 
simultaneous pressure : 
the celluloid hardens. 
13. Kempshall, 704,462. July &, 1902. This 
If balls by heating gutta percha to soften it, molding it under 
and soft to approximate its final form, 
maintaining the pressure until the ball cools sufficiently to become 
hard, resoftening the ball by heating it, recompressing it while 
varm and soft, and maintaining the compression until the ball is 

oled and hardened. 

14. Kempshall, 704,463. July 8, 1902. The process consists 
in applying undersized soft rubber segments to a spherical core, 
drawing the segments together upon the core to stretch the rubber 
and also to cause the edges of the segments to meet, cementing 
the edges together, and compressing a hard cover upon the soft 


invention makes 


or 


pressure, while heated 


rubber sphere. 
15. Kempshall, 710,198. Sept. 30, 1902. This consists in 
forming a rubber sphere with a cavity, inclosing the sphere in 


plastic material which is rendered soft by heat, subjecting the 
whole to compression to substantially close the — y, and main- 
taining the compression while the plastic material hardens. 

16. Richards, 710,368. Sept. 30, 1902. Golf balls are manu- 
factured by inclosing a metal center piece in a sphere or layer 
of solid soft rubber, providing one of the center piece and sphere 
elements with openings; compressing upon the sphere a shell of 
softened plastic material, the compression being carried to an 
extent to at least partially close the openings, and maintaining the 
compression while the shell hardens, so that the soft rubber sphere 
is held permanently reduced in diameter by the shell. 

17. Kempshall, 711,215. Oct. 14, 1902. The process consists 
in heating a mass of gutta percha, shaping it roughly into a round 
form and allowing it to cool, reheating the mass and compressing 
it into the form of a hemispherical segment and pressing a core 
within the segment, pressing a similar segment upon the core, 
heating and pressing the whole and maintaining the compression 
until the shell hardens. 
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18. Kempshall, 727,542. May 5, 1903. The feature of this 
patent consists in applying to a hard core two solid segments 
extending nearly around the core, and the segments matching each 
other and being of such size that a crevice is left between them, 
surrounding the segments by heated plastic material, subjecting 
the whole to compression to press out the segments and diminish 
the crevice, and maint — the compression until the shell cools. 

19. Martin, 745,213. Nov. 24, 1903. Making the coverings or 
casings of golf balls iene ¢ a single solid or one piece shell of a 
cuplike section, the mouth of which is solidly closed or shut over 
upon the inserted core. 

20. Worthington, 784,648. March 14, 1905. The two-part 
mold employed to shape and compress the cover is preferably of 
slightly larger diameter than the desired ball—say one thirty- 
second of an inch—and does not have the markings which are to 
appear on the surface of the ball. The ball is allowed to cool 
sufficiently to set in this mold when it is removed and the fin cut 
off. Then the ball is again heated enough to permit the cover 
to vield slightly to the internal pressure of the core but not to 
render it materially compressible by a mold although its surface 
must be plastic. This heating may be effected by shaking the ball 
in a wire basket over a source of heat. Then the ball in this 
condition is placed in a mold of the desired size having the 
desired markings and is compressed therein. The core is not again 
compressed, or at least not to any injurious extent, but the surface 
markings are applied. The surplus gutta percha is squeezed out 
between the mold halves, thereby reducing the ball to the proper 
size. When the surface of the cover is set the ball is removed 
and the fin cut off. 

21. Saunders, 785,184. March 21, 1905. A process consisting 
in molding a pair of hollow hemispheres from suitable air proof 
material, softening their edges by heat to form a unitary hollow 
sphere, inclosing the sphere in a stiffened envelope, tumbling the 
core thus formed upon a hot surface, coating the envelope with a 
gelatinous substance, winding about the latter a fibrous shell and 
simultaneously incorporating therewith an adhering and weight 
giving substance, surrounding the latter with a coating of quick 
curing cement, inflating the ball thus formed with air under pres- 
sure, applying to the outer surface thereof layers of wear resisting 
material, and finally curing the latter under the combined action 
of pressure and heat. 

22. Hodgkins, 788,468. Apr. 25, 1905. The method consists 
in converting rubber and gutta percha separately into a soluble 
condition, intimately admixing, cooling, subsequently boiling in 
water, subjecting to pressure, heating in an oven until the melting 
point is reached, again boiling in water, molding into balls, and 
covering with gutta percha in a plastic condition, and finally sub- 
mitting the balls to pressure in a press. 

23. Griffith, 1.240,438. Sept. 18, 1917. This consists in shaping 
two hollow hemispherical sections of vulcanizable plastic material 
having parts a lapted to interlock against separation, partially 
vulcanizing the sections, applying a vulcanizable cement to the 
interlocking parts, bringing the sections together and completing 
the vulcanization. 


24. Griffith, 1,240,439. Sept. 18, 1917. Golf balls are manu- 
factured by forming a spherical core of sections, uniting the sec- 
tions with an inclosed material capable of gasifying under heat, 
applying to the core a winding of textile material, surrounding the 
textile material with a vulcanizable cover, and heating the ball 
in a mold sufficiently to effect vuicanization and gasify the 


material in the cover. 

25. Cobb, 1,270,008. June 18, 1918. Making elastic bodies 
having converging openings, comprises locating a hard spherical 
ball accurately upon a series of radical pins symmetrically placed 
at substantially equal distances pest oe a ut the mold cavity, sur- 


rounding the ball with moldable material, allowing the fp sesear oe to 


harden and then removing the m ded ‘body by withdrawing it 
over the pins 
26. Roberts, 1,329,310. Jan. 27, 1920. The process consists of 


vulcanized core, winding it with elastic strands 
distort the core, one zone of the winding 
drawing the core into a spheroid with the winding thus lying about 
the minor axis, and a subsequent winding about the. major axis, 
and restoring the core to an approximately spherical form and 
thereby stretching the preceding winding. 

27. Roberts, 1,329,311.- Jan. 27, 1920. This consists of stretch- 
ing a strand and winding it on a temporary holder, allowing a 
period of rest for the wound strand to relax, and thereafter ex- 
panding the holder to stretch the strand and again allowing it to 
relax (such stretching and relaxing being performed one or more 
times as desired) and thereafter winding the strand on a core. 

28. Musselman, 1,364,576. Jan. 4, 1921. The method com 
prises winding a portion of the structure with a strand of rubber 
under tension and applying a dry lubricant such as graphite to the 
underside of the strand just before it reached the partially wound 
hall. When this ball is struck, the strands of rubber forming the 
ball do not cling tightly together as is the case in the ordinary 


forming a hollow 
under tension sufhcient to 
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golf ball, but each strand being lubricated moves slightly during 
the instant of deformation and then instantly tends to return to its 
normal position. The result is that it is more lively and resilient 
than in the unyielding forms which act more nearly like a solid 
rubber ball 

29. Pearce, 1,366,930. Feb. 1, 1921. Golf balls are made by 
inclosing an oily liquid in a gelatin inner cover, vulcanizing thereon 
a liquid tight rubber outer envelope, applying a tense rubber 
winding to the outer cover, and providing a tough cover on the 
winding. ; 

30. Hoffman, 1,405,845. Feb. 7, 1922. This method comprises 
applying to the ball a vulcanizable cover containing an accelerator 
of vulcanization, partially curing the cover on the ball in a heated 
mold, removing the ball from the mold, dipping it within a 
relatively short time thereafter in a solution containing approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of a cold curing agent for a period not exceeding 
45 seconds and then painting the cover. 

31. Arnott, 1,424,191. Aug. 1, 1922. A process of balancing 
a golf ball having interstices consisting in floating the ball in a 
fluid to ascertain its lighter side and then adding loading material 
into the interstices in the lighter side of the ball to add weight 
thereto. 

32. Worthington, 1,522,767. Jan. 13, 1925. Making core parts 
for golf balls which consists in treating balata with a volatile 
hydrocarbon, taking the solution and distilling off the liquid, mix- 
ing heat softened rubber and white lead with the residue, that is, 
with the balata extract, and thereafter wrapping the resulting 
mixture with rubber tape under tension 

33. Geer, 1,524,428. Jan. 27, 1925. The method of covering 
golf balls which comprises mixing balata or the like with sulphur, 
an accelerator of the dithio carbamic acid series and a light- 
colored pigment, forming the mixture into cover parts and apply- 
ing the parts to a center of tense, vulcanized rubber windings, 
molding and partially ct cover on the ball in a heated 
mold, removing the ball from the mold and allowing the cure to 
-ontinue in air at a | nperature 

34. Evans, Dales, Juve and Junkins, 1,530,820. Mar. 24, 
The manufacture of golf ball cores which comprises mixing 
powdered lead with glue and glycerine, molding the mixture into 
a pellet and allowing it to set, covering the pellet with an envelope 
of vulcanizable rubber, and applying heat to vulcanize the envelope 
and liquefy the contained mixtur« 
35. Maggi, 1,533.563. Apr. 14 

| 








ing the 


1925. 





1925. A process of reforming 
golf balls which comprises simultaneously subjecting the balls to 
the action of steam to soften the cover layer thereof and subject- 
ing the balls to a rolling action to eliminate inequalities in the 
surfaces thereof, then the reformed balls in a spherical 
mold chamber, and subsequently acting upon the balls in a press 
mold to provide the same with a roughened surface and effect 
final compression of the cover layer 

%. Penfold, 1,562,912. Nov. 24, 1925. The method of forming 
the outer cover of a golf ball having a rubber wound core, con- 
protecting the. rubber windings on the core, applying 

‘ 


VJ 


setting 


sisting in 


gutta percha solution to the protected core in two successive opera- 
tions to cover each half of the core separately, and thereafter 
molding the applied covering on the core. 


1,568,513. Jan. 5, 1926. This comprises compress- 
two hollow hemispherical shells of 
securing the shells together, winding 


37. Lewis, ' 
ing elastic material between 
thin elastic metallic material, 
elastic thread, tape, cord or the like upon the metallic shell and 
applying a cover over the wound material. 

38. Penfold, 1,573,271. Feb. 16, 1926. A method of preparing 
gutta percha for the outer cover, comprises preparing a solution 
of gutta percha, maintaining the solution at the desired tempera- 
ture, causing the solution to be deposited on a traveling band, 
cubjecting the solution on the band to the action of a heated 
spreader to form a thin layer, carrying the thin layer to a point 
remote from the spreader so that the layer solidifies, removing 
the layer from the traveling band, cutting the layer as it is 
removed from the | strips, and winding the strips as they 
are cut onto Datc! 

39. Kuhlke, 1,! 31, 1926. A method for forming 
a hollow sphere from convo wire, inserting within the 
sphere during the process of formation, a mass of uncured rubber 
having a volatilizing agent incorporated therewith, providing a 
cover about the sphere and vulcanizing the ball whereby the mass 





ns of 





of rubber is converted into sponge rubber. 

40. Miller, 1,622,601. Mar. 29, 1927. A process which consists 
in first winding upon a suitable center a rubber thread under 
tension to form a wound body or core, then immersing it in a bath 
of rubber latex thoroughly to permeate the winding, then evaporat- 
ing the water leaving a practically solid mass under tension, and 
finally applying thereto a cover 

41. Geer, 1,626,459. Apr. 26, 1927. This comprises enclosing 


a wrapped center witl preformed, hemispherical shells of cover 
winding rubber thread thereon as to provide inter- 
of the winding, enclosing the 
within a tough outer cover, and then subjecting 


material, s 
stices between the adjacent turns 


resulting structure 
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it to heat and molding pressure whereby the cover layers are 
softened and forced through the interstices of the intervening 
thread winding to completely imbed the latter. 

42. Shoaff, 1,676,841. July 10, 1928. A method of manufactur- 
ing golf ball centers which comprises compounding balata resin 
with vulcanized rubber, heating the compound for a period of 
approximately ten hours by indirect steam heat, admixing the 
compound obtained with a weighting material and sulphur, and 
molding and vulcanizing the mixture. 

Filling Features 

1. Richards, 696,352. March 25, 1902. A process consisting 
in forming a hollow sphere of firm, highly vulcanized rubber, 
inserting a funnel into the sphere, placing the sphere within a 
spherical chamber of larger diameter, heating gutta percha, causing 
the gutta percha to flow through the funnel into the interior of the 
sphere and drive out the air, preventing continued escape of gutta 
percha, subjecting the gutta percha to pressure so as to distend the 
sphere until it fills the chamber, and causing the gutta percha to 
solidify while under pressure. 

2. Richards, 696,354. March 25, 1902. Making golf balls 
consisting in heating gutta percha, then forcing it through a hole 
into the interior of a hollow rubber sphere so as to distend the 
latter, then plugging the hole with rubber, and then compressing 
a celluloid shell upon the sphere. 

3. Richards, 699,632. May 6, 1902. This invention consists 
in forcing into a shell consisting partially or wholly of celluloid, 
a heated mass of gutta percha too great for the capacity of the 
shell, so as to expand the latter and causing the gutta percha to 
harden and form a permanent care. 

4. Richards, 700,154. May 13, 1902. A method consisting in 

providing a highly yielding sphere with a casing of gutta percha, 
heating the casing, injecting plastic material into the sphere to 
expand both the sphere and the casing, confihing the sphere during 
such injection so as to determine the shape of the ball and causing 
the injected material to harden and form a core. 
5. Richards, 700,155. May 13, 1902. This comprises incasing 
a rubber sphere with celluloid, placing the ball thus formed in a 
mold, heating the celluloid and forcibly injecting mobile material 
into the sphere to compress the celluloid and place the sphere under 
compression between the injected material and the shell. 

6. Richards, 849,572. April 9, 1907. Making golf balls con- 
sisting in applying to a hollow elastic sphere, a plurality of loosely 
tting envelopes compounded of fibrous material and celluloid, and 
forcing into the sphere an elastic substance rendered fluent by heat, 
and simultaneously imparting to the structure the desired external 


torm, 

7. Richards, 850,253. April 16, 1907. Golf balls are made 
by applying to a hollow spherical elastic center piece a loose 
envelope of gutta percha, then applying a loose envelope of fabric 
lined material, and finally injecting fluent gutta percha into the 
center piece and simultaneously imparting to the structure a 
spherical form externally. 

8. Richards, 863,448. Aug. 13, 1907. A process consisting in 
forming segments of a sphere and perforating the same then 
uniting the segments, then forcing into the shell through the per- 
foration sections of elastic material, and finally closing the 
pertoration. 

9. Gammeter, 1,167,396. Jan. 11, 1916. Making golf ball 
cores which consists in winding rubber thread under high tension 
over a central body of permanently mobile material, allowing the 
thread to relax, and then injecting further mobile. material into 
the central body. 

10. Gammeter, 1,534,104. Apr. 21, 1925. The method com- 
prises producing a frozen pellet of normally mobile material, 
thereafter enclosing the material while frozen in an imperforate, 
vulcanizable rubber envelope, then vulcanizing the envelope, again 
freezing the material to the envelope. 


Winding Features 


1. Kempshall, 696,888 April 1, 1902. Producing golf balls 
by winding rubber thread into the form of a ball, winding elastic 
belting under tension upon the ball, and compressing celluloid 
shell segments thereover. The elastic belting confines the mass 
of rubber during the shell compressing operation, and moreover 
the fiber of the belting offers a material to which cellulose or 
other suitable cement readily adheres, so that the shell and the 
fiber are firmly united, thus forming an effective backing or re- 
inforcement for the shell. 

2. Kempshall, 697,423. April 8, 1902. A process consisting 
in winding rubber thread under tension into the form of a ball, 
winding elastic belting under tension upon the ball, inclosing the 
ball thus formed in layers of incompletely cured and well cured 
celluloid and subjecting the whole to compression and heat. The 
finished ball comprises a relatively soft elastic core, a relatively 
hard springy laminated shell, and an intermediate layer of tensioned 
elastic belting or fabric. This layer, it will be seen, forms a 
fibrous reinforcement for the shell itself and is of great value, 
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since the force of a blow is diffused and hence the ball is generally 
altered from its true spherical shape, whereby the elasticity of the 
core acts over a large area with greatly increased effectiveness. 

3. Kempshall, 697,917. April 15, 1902. The feature of this 
invention consists in winding several layers of twine around a 
filling of gutta percha, applying cement to the twine, making 
spheroidal celluloid segments, pressing the segments together over 
the prepared filling so as to compress the same, and uniting the 
edges of the segments. 

4. Kempshall, 700,655. May 20, 1902. A process in producing 
a golf ball consisting of making a ‘core largely or wholly of gutta 


percha, providing it with a retaining jacket of fibrous material, 
making celluloid segments, heating the segments, forcing them 
over the jacketed core, welding them together, compressing the 


core, and maintaining the compression until the shell hardens. 

5. Kempshall, 704,464. July &, 1902. This consists in forming 
a body or center of overwound elastic thread under tension, apply- 
ing an outer structure gr shell ot hard springy material, and then 
releasing such tension, to impart to the body a bursting tendency 
at all points under restraint of the shell. 

6. Kempshall, 707,425. Aug. 19, 1902. Manufacturing golf 
balls consisting in winding in miscellaneous directions under high 
tension upon a center piece a multitude of layers of approximately 
pure acid cured sheet rubber which is drawn by the tension to 
such thinness that the layers pack together to form a solid body, 
and applying upon the body under heat and compression a cover 
of gutta percha, the heat and compression being carried to an 
extent to cause at least the outer layers of rubber to cleave to one 
another and also cause the outer layer of rubber to adhere to the 
gutta percha cover. 

7. Kempshal!, 707,595. Aug. 26, 1902. This comprises winding 
under high tension in miscellaneous directions, upon a hard 
spherical hollow center piece having apertures, a continuous strip 
of thin approximately pure sheet rubber, and forming thereon a 
shell of plastic material by heat and compression, carrying the 
compression to an extent to cause portions of the rubber to pro- 
trude into the apertures, and maintaining the compression while 
the shell hardens. 

8. Kempshall, 713,771. Nov. 18, 1902. Golf balls are made 
by applying to a center piece windings of rubber under high 
tension, applying a shell thereto, cutting through the shell and 
the filling to sever the windings, applying an additional shell of 
softened plas tic material under compression and maintaining the 
compression while the shell cools and hardens. 

9. Richards, 721,462. Feb. 24, 1903. A process consisting in 
suspending a core within a spherical mold chamber of larger 
diameter than the a exhausting the air from the mold, causing 
fluent material to fill the chamber, subjecting the fluent material to 
pressure and causing the material to harden while the pressure is 

maintained. 

10. Kingzett, 734,339. July 21, 1903. The process consists in 
placing a strip of sheet rubber on a strip of sheet gutta percha 
of greater width and length, winding up the strips into a roll in 
such a way that the outermost layer of the roll is of gutta percha, 
and then squeezing the roll when heated into a spherical form, 
then surrounding the sphere so formed with gutta percha and 
squeezing the whole together when heated within a mold. 

11. Kingzett, 734,463. July 21, 1903. The process of forming 
balls, consisting in placing a strip of sheet rubber on a strip of 
sheet gutta percha, winding up the strips into a roll around a 
central core or nucleus and squeezing the roll when heated into a 
spherical form, then surrounding the sphere so formed with gutta 
percha and squeezing the whole together when heated within a 
mold. 

12. Kingzett, 734,888. July 28, 1903. Forming a golf ball con- 
sisting in first steeping strips or tapes of rubber in a volatilizable 
solvent and subsequently winding such softened and moistened 
strips and softened strips of gutta percha alternately around a 
central nucleus to form around it a series of alternating approxi- 
mately spherical layers of rubber and gutta percha all united, and 
afterward inclosing the compound mass in an outer casing of 
gutta percha. 

13. Martin, 745,212. Nov. 24, 1903. The manufacture of 
resilient high tensioned cores for golf balls from a tubular length 
of rubber or other elastic material, which, while in a state of 
longitudinal tension, is rolled back upon itself into a ring which, 
on the completion of the rolling process, contracts circumferentially 
and assumes a globular or spherical form. 

14. Kempshall, 764,598. July 12, 1904. 
employing a core of hair, winding thereon a quantity of acid 
cured rubber under high tension to compress the core, applying 
on the rubber a quantity of vulcanizable material in sheet form 
placing the ball in a mold, and vulcanizing the vulcanizable 
material by the heat of the mold while pressure is maintained. 

15. Richards, 777,045. Dec. 6, 1904. Constructing a golf ball 
by providing a pair of strips, one a perforated, ribbonlike rubber 
strip and the other a gutta percha strip, winding under tension the 


A process consisting in 
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perforated rubber strip to form a core of superimposed layers, 
softening and winding thereon the gutta percha strip, rolling the 
mass, subjecting it to heat, and then subjecting the mass te 
pressure to mold the layers of the gutta percha strip into one 


integral mass. 

16. Kingzett, 777,679. Dec. 20, 1904. A method of forming 
a golf ball having a spherical inner portion of dense but very 
elastic rubber consisting in heating strips of thin sheet rubber to 
soften them and bring them into a state in which they can be 
stretched to many times their original length, then extending and 
winding up such strips around a central nucleus into a spherical 
mass and subsequently inclosing such spherical mass in an outer 
casing of gutta percha. 

17. Richards, 790,398. May 23, 1905. This consists in pro- 
viding a pair of strips, one a perforated ribbonlike pure rubber 
strip and the other a perforated gutta percha strip, then winding 
under tension the perforated rubber strip to form a core of super- 
imposed layers, and subjecting the mass to pressure to mold the 
lavers of the gutta percha strip into one integral mass. 

18. Ross, 801,610. Oct. 10, 1905. The art of making golf 
balls which consists in tying a hard knot in the end of a com- 


paratively wide strip of rubber and tensely winding said strip 
about the knot. 
19. Richards, 801,813. Oct. 10, 1905. The process of produc- 


ing cores for golf balls which consists in first making a continuous 
elastic strip of the same or substantially the same thickness 
throughout its length and of tapered formation throughout, and 
then winding the strip under tension, commencing with the 
narrower end, into a core, the width of the strip increasing as 
the diameter of the core increases and the strip being wound under 
the same or substantially the same tension throughout. 

20. Macneil and Macneil, 843,346. Feb. 5, 1907. The process 
consists in taking a solid and elastic core, winding tightly and 
evenly thereover vulcanized rubber windings a portion of which 
is treated with elastic solution, and then heating the ball so made 
‘ntil the outer windings and the solution become soft, then placing 


the ball in a mold and subjecting it to pressure, and allowing it 
to set, then removing and finishing. 
21. Petersen, 1,115,240. Oct. 27, 1914. The method of manu- 


facturing golf balls from balata, involving the following method 
steps: impregnating balata with particles of cured rubber, stretch- 
ing the material to render latent its contractile qualities, shaping 
the material into the form of a ball, stimulating the contractile 
qualities of the material by the action of heat, and finally shaping 
the ball under pressure in hot molds, allowing it to cool while 
still contained within the molds. 


Machines for Winding Golf Ball Cores 


1. Gammeter, 647,256. Apr. 10, 1900. 
2. Worthington, 740,348. Sept. 29, 1903. 
3. Cochrane and Jacksen, 800,076. Sept. 19, 1905. 
4. Perry, 833,335. Oct. 16, 1906. 
5. Mc. Daid, 838,202. Dec. 11, 1906. 
6. Mc. Daid, 1,224,397. May 1, 1917. 
7. Loomis, 1,242,885. Oct. 9, 1917. 
8. Cobb, 1,270,009. June 18, 1918. 
9. Denmire, 1,391,247. Sept. 20, 1921. 
10. Loomis, 1,423,807. July 25, 1922. 
11. White and Sekavec, 1,435,771. Nov. 14, 1922. 
12. Loomis, 1,452,469. Apr. 17, 1923. 
3. Schick, 1,468,406. Sept. 18, 1923 
. Templeton, 1,661,860. Mar. 6, 1928, 
15. Griggs, 1,661,893. Mar. 6, 1928. 
16. Eldridge, 1,662,003. 1928 


Mar. 6, 


Decries South African Euphorbias 
According to W. Spoon, noted European rubber technologist, 
the latex of the euphorbia trees of South Africa, recently hailed 
as a great potential source of rubber, contains but little rubber and 
the trees can not be cultivated, nor regularly tapped; 
and their economical exploitation is not very promising, 


much resin; 





Dutch Native Rubber Increases 
Exports of Dutch East Indies native wet rubber in June ex- 
monthly average, says United States Commerce Re- 
ports, thus confirming expectations that little curtailment could 
be looked for in native production. 


ceeded the 





Second National Highway Congress 
Among the exhibitors who have submitted space applications for 
the exposition of The Second National Highway Congress, to be 
held in Mexico City, October 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1928, are the Firestone 
Tire Co. and the 


General Electric Co 











O08 


The United States Trade in Hard 
Rubber Goods 


HE importance of the United States as a supplier of 

hard rubber goods is reflected in the exports during 
the past five years, averaging a value of $759,700. In 1923 
our total export trade amounted to a value of $646,646, in- 
creasing in 1924 to $819,435 and in 1925 to $953,348, the 
peak year. In 1926 exports declined to $681,875, but in 
1927 advanced to $697,147 


Output and Centers of Production 


hard rubber 
increase of 16 
amounting to 
ishments reported as 
manufacturing hard rubber Ohio leading with 13 
factories and the remaining 25 were divided among 11 
3 of which were east of the Mississippi River. 

Local production now closely approximates domestic con- 
sumption, inasmuch as the United States exports only about 
} per cent of the total output. Imports are fairly negligible, 
with the exception of combs, which amounted in 1927 to a 
which was supplied by 
mports are The value for 
1928 equals $114,509, as compared 
like 1927, or an in- 


domestic production of 
$29,110,589, an 
f 1923, 


value of the 
amounted t 

the prev census ( 

“9 

l 


1925, 3S estab 


The 
goods in 1925 
per cent from 
$25,133,680 In 


ious 


goods, 


sta:es 


value of $328,022, 84 per cent of 
Germany. However, 
the first three months of 
with $72,599 


crease of 58 per cent 


increasing. 


during the 1 riod of 
Principal Markets 


The export trade of the United States for recent vears in 


hard rubber articles follows 
MARKETS FOR AMERICAN HARD RUBBER GOODS 
CouNTRY 925 1926 1927 
unada $331,028 $221,370 $259,186 
United Kingdom 299,920 72,777 160.934 
Aust , 60.006 70,375 58,824 
lanar 26.330 27.501 36,907 
Argenti! 11,106 21,909 21,061 
France 105.354 40) 8908 19.865 
Mexico 23,591 14.024 12.649 
Other Countries 96,013 113,021 127,72 
; 53,348 81,875 697,14 
Canada is st market, taking 35 per 
t of t oO \ 1 r cent in 1926, and 37 
r cent in 1927 I | ed Kingdom is the second mar- 
et Ithough export values have been declining steadily 
: e 1925 Fr s in third place in 1925, with 
valu eding $1 is now declined to sixth place 
vith a value less t $ ) Japan is the only market 
increasing its } : Sil 1925. Argentina, which in- 
reased its pur lined only slightly in 1927 


Competition in World Trade 
rs meet competition in the world 


trade with the principal manufacturing countries of Europe, 


particularly Germany, which manufactures a large variety 
of hard rubber goods. Other countries of more or less im- 
portance are Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium, France, and 
Czechoslovakia Hard rubber articles are fabricated in Can- 


} 


portion is utilized for 


ida and Great Britain, but the greater | 
local consumption 

Recently, hard rubber goods have encountered serious 
competition with synthetic resin, which can be used as a 


er in the fabrication of many articles. 
m is experienced by the product known 
was produced first by the Bakelite- 


substitute for hard rul 
The greatest competiti« 
as “hakelite,” which 
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Gesellschaft, a subsidiary of the Rue‘gers-Werke Aktien Ge- 
sellschaft, of Berlin. The processes used are based on the 
research work of an American firm, of which it formed a 
part from 1910 to 1914. Besides bakelite, pyroxylin plas- 
tics are being utilized in increasing quantites as substitutes 
for hard rubber. 


Selling Cost Still High 


An Important Unsolved Problem 


HE wide spread between production and selling cost 

puzzles many leaders in the rubber industry. “Why,” 
asks one outstanding branch manager, who, while quintupling 
sales, also finds time to theorize on business, ‘“‘should it be 
necessary to add 30 cents to 70 cents of production cost in 
order to sell a tire; and why could not such expense be much 
curtailed to the benefit of both producer and consumer?” 
Doubtless many others have asked similar questions about 
the high cost of selling, and have offered remedies, but the 
problem is still unsolved. It may be, too, that such cost is 
not always so high, but instances are known where the cost 
has been much more. 

At any rate it is interesting to consider what might be done 
toward reducing the cost of disposing of rubber products, or 
so reducing the spread as to give maker and buver further 
advantage. If suggestions for relief were invited, the first 
would probably be: Reduce production costs. Sounds good, 
vet, as a matter of fact, such costs are now close to rock bot- 
tom. Never was production more economical, and largely 
through time and labor saving devices and processes. 

A saving through wage reduction is a last recourse. The 
better chance for saving would lie rather in the introduction 
of more effective mechanical equipment and more expeditious 
The possibilities along such lines are far from 
ing exhausted. So, too, when goods can be made cheaper, 
purchases will be larger, turnover more frequent, credits 
shorter, and savings in capital effected which could be shared 
with buyers 

Much progress has been made, but waste through insuffi- 
cient standardization is still considerable. More insistent 
stressing of general objectives and less specializing could 
help much in lessening leaks in rubber manufacturing prac- 
tice. Many economies have been effected in procuring raw 
material, but there are still too many millions tied up in cost 
and storage of not only crude but finished stocks, which sales 
retarding expense must be passed on to consumers under the 
head of selling cost. More rapid transportation, even greater 
use of motor trucking, could help to keep down inventories 
and thus release capital for better equipment or other means 
through which production could be cheapened. 

lhe maker-to-consumer plan, perhaps with company stores, 
is suggested as one way of getting rid of some lost motion or 
duplication of effort. contend that advertising ap- 
propriations are rarely liberal enough, or the handling of 
them not clever enough to effect a sales volume that would 
justify lower prices. Others would “build business back- 
ward from the sale” through stimulating wants and making 
the factory step up to meet them, instead of depending upon 
high pressure merchandising to offset excessive production. 
All this, however, concerns itself but little with one of the 
most interesting factors, the human element of salesmanship, 
which may not be disregarded even by a monopoly 


pre CESSES, 


Some 


That rubber is present in the cells of guayule shrub 
in the form of a colloidal suspension in the plant juices 
is clearly shown in the photomicrographs illustrating 
the leading article on page 53 of this issue. 


A. C. S. Rubber Division 
Meeting 


HE Meeting of the American 
Society was held September 10-14, 1928, at 
Mass. That no more delightful location for the meeting 
could have been selected was the satisfied expression of those in 
Registration of the society as a whole reached 2,000 


Seventy-sixth Chemical 


Swampscott, 


attendance. 
of which fully 300 were members and guests of the Rubber Divi- 
sion with headquarters at the Hotel Preston. 

The business meeting of the division preceded the reading of 
papers at the first session and the following officers were elected 
Arnold H. Smith, chairman; Stanley Krall, 
Executive 
Harry L 


for the ensuing year : 


vice-chairman; H. E. Simmons, secretary-treasurer. 
Committee: Arnold H. Smith, chairman er 
Fisher, E. R. Bridgwater, J. R. Cadwell, C. W. Sanderson, H. A. 


Winkelmann, 


ofneio; 


The business meeting concluded with the unanimous acceptance 
of the reports of the Committee on Physical Testing, J. E. Parten- 
heimer, chairman, and of that of the Raw Rubber Specifications 
Committee, E. B. Spear, chairman. 

The program of the Rubber Division included twenty-two papers 
and two reports. This unusually large list of papers was pre- 
sented at four half day 
a symposium on “Polymerization.” 
the Rubber Division and those of cellulose, leather and gelatin 
chemistry. The papers was of a high order of 
excellence and drew interested audiences of 250 to 300 chemists 
at every session. A number of papers presented were of excep- 
tional interest and value, notably those devoted to new physical 


one of which was devoted to 


This was a joint meeting of 


sessions, 


program of 


testing methods and the colloid symposium. 


Rubber Division Dinner 
The banquet of the Rubber Division was held Thursday evening, 
September 13, at the Adams House in Marblehead, overlooking 
The event was attended by about 250 chemists, their 
guests. The program bore a colored 
Frigate Constitution and the menu, in- 


the harbor. 


wives and distinguished 
reproduction of the U. S. 
dicated pictorially, was a typical shore dinner. 

Following the dinner the gathering was called to order by the 
retiring chairman, Harry L. Fisher, who introduced John M. 
Bierer, ex-chairman of the division, as toastmaster 

Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the American Chemical Society, 


a few well chosen congratulatory remarks sketched the growth 


of the Rubber Division, now one of the largest in the society 
with a growing record of accomplishment in the field of rubber 


chemistry and technology. 

H. E. Howe, editor of Jndustrial & 
his remarks mentioned the notable success of Rubber Chemistry 
Davis containing reprints of the 


Engineering Chemistry in 


and Technology edited by C. ( 
papers presented before the division and its local groups as well as 
from foreign sources. He thanked the officers and committees 
of the division for their generous cooperation in the work of 
publication. 

Chemical Society of 


He spoke on 


Dr. Jocelyn Thorpe, president of The 
London, was the honored guest of the evening. 
“An English Chemist’s Impressions of America.” He 
his recent tour in Canada United States and admitted 


that the impressions made by it were so highly confused that they 


outlined 


and the 


can only be untangled during a period of rest on his return 
home. Summed up they seemed to have been matters of size, 
speed and industry. 

Dr. Thorpe’s humorous references were much enjoyed by his 


audience which responded heartily throughout his remarks. 


The last speaker of the evening was Reverend John Nicol Mark 
whose rapid fire of amusing stories preceded a most effective short 
talk on “The Touchstones of Success.” 

The Swampscott meeting will long be remembered as one of 
exceptional interest and success, held in most delightful surround- 
ings, replete with impressions preserved in a bound volume con- 
entertainment sketches of notable 


taining, beside the 


New England chemists, educational institutions and industries. 


program, 


The Northeastern Section of the American Chemical Society 
for its hospitality and for the excellent 
the enterprising 
factory manager of the 


is to be commended 


souvenir program prepared and published by 
rubber technologists, Charles R. Boggs, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., and John M. Bierer, technical super- 


intendent of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Abstracts of Papers 


Effect of Anti-Oxidants in Typical Rubber Stocks. 


experience over several years has shown that anti-oxidants main- 


Factory 


tain the quality of rubber goods as indicated by other tests as 
well as by tensile strength and elongation. Tests are presented 
showing the effect of aging, with and without anti-oxidants, on 
tensile strength, elongation, resistance to tear, cracking in sun- 
light, and hand tests. Anti-oxidants retard softening during dry 
heat cures. Results with tire treads, inner tubes, dry heat cured 


goods, specification stocks, and sponge rubber are described. 


Artificial aging, shelf aging, sunlight exposure, and dynamometer 
Aging at 90° C. in 
a vacuum or inert gas produced no deterioration in three typical 


tests all indicate the value of anti-oxidants. 


stocks except that of overcure. The deteriorating effect of tem- 
up to 90° C., in the absence of oxygen, is negligible, 
compared to the effect in the presence of oxygen.— Marion C. Reed 

A Practical Method for Obtaining Dry Air for Humidity 
Control in a Rubber Laboratory. Cabinets for the dry storage 


perature, 








of crude rubber, unvulcanized rubber during the period between 
milling and vulcanization, and cured samples during the period 
between vulcanization and testi are described. A description 
and explanation is given of the silica gel apparatus used to secure 
the stream of dehydrated air which is used to maintain these 
cabinets in a dry condition. Costs of operation are discussed and 
safety measures for insuring oper working of the apparatus 
are described | ». Conover 

The Mechanism of the Reinforcement of Rubber by Pig- 
ments. Dispersed pigment reinforces by increasing the tear 
resistance. Flocculated pigment hardens rubber and reinforces by 


increasing the resistance to cutting. It may also increase the tear 


resistance but not to as great an extent as if the pigment were 
well wet. The mechanism of the reinforcement by 


Increasing 


tear resistance is that the pigment particles act as obstacles that 


the tear to proceed in a longer path going around the par- 
Due to the l 


in the direction of the tear may be small 


cause 


ticles round-about path the component of the force 


Accordingly, it is 


ossible in the case of a fine pigment to increase the tear resistance 


ugh th 


even thi rubber-pigment bond is much weaker than the 





rubber itself. The hardness of a stock containing flocculated pig- 
ment is due to the rigidity of the structure assumed by the floccu- 
lated pigment. During the early moments of hot vulcanization 
rubber is fluid, and the degree of wetting may be largely deter- 
mined during this period; some of the pigments becoming dis- 
Harlan A. 


persed and some be coming flocculated Depew 
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A New Physical Test for Vulcanized Rubber. This test, by 


use of a sample of new design, subjects rubber to a combination 


of tensile and shearing stresses. Shear, however, is the predominat- 


ing stress. The specimen is tongue-shaped. Certain aged inner 
tubes have been found which deteriorated more when examined 


by this test than a c of their tensile-stress-strain curves 
with those of fresh tubes would indicate. Tearing action seems 
} 


he effect of overcure in some 


mparison 


sntadt the of tect 
be approximated by the test 
+ ra | + rly ta0e } } tect } hu tl 

recorded at earlier stages Dy this test than Dy 1e 


black treads are given a much higher 


Cases has be en 


tensile criterion. Cz 


rating among other stocks by this test than by the usual tensile 
tests. The test is as easy to perform as a tensile test and checks 
within reasonable limits. —D. D. Wright. 


The Evaluation of Carbon Blacks. The use of carbon black 
in an ever widening range of compounds and the 


of as soft carbon calls for a means 


introduction of 


Careful consideration is given to the variables 





liable ect any atte evaluate a pigment for use in rubber 
and a ‘ntal base formula is used as a standard of reference 
Phe com] ls at various pigment loadings and the 
range loadings for a variety of commercial and experi- 

rb lack studied by means of the 


1s uantitatively 


mental ! 
‘unction.”—D. F 


“Delta A A. Braendle. 


Cranor and H. 


The Kinetics of the Vulcanization of Rubber. In a research 


on sulphur it was discovered that of all the various allotropic 
forms that sulphur possesses, only the amorphous or Sy form is 
active, that is, has the ability of reacting chemically. The crystal- 
line irieties hav é vity even at temperatures close to 
the melting point This discovery has now been used to study 
the kinetics of the vulcanization of rubber which has been little 
understood in the past [he work by Twiss in which he tries 
to show that the norphous form has no more activity than 
other forms of sulphur has given the author a beautiful set of 


rate o! 


data by which it is shown that at all temperatures the 

vulcanization is dependent only on the amount of amorphous 
sulphur present in the mixture. An account for the effect of 
accelerators can be given quantitatively on this basis, the action 


of these being simply to increase the total Su concentration at the 
By the work by Skellon, Spence, and 
order 


temperature concerne d 


vulcanization zero 


reaction. The significance of this is being brought out and the 
factors affecting the rate involves a series of equilibria 


ed and adsorbed sulphur, as well as 


that the process is a 


others it is shown 


various 
; 1 


between suspended dissoly 


between the allotropic forms SA, Sw and Sw that exist in the 
sulphur at various temperatures—Birger W. Nordlander. 


The Effect of Temperature on the Stress-Strain Properties 


of Vulcanized Rubber. A method has been devised and a 
machine has been de ped for readily determining the stress 
strain properties and automatically drawing the stress-strain curve 
of a rubber test piece at any temperature from 0° to 100° C 
inclusive. Stocks have been mixed, given a range of cures and 
the stress-strain curves drawn at 0° and 100° C. and comparisons 


graphically charted. The work covers the 
Various rubbers with sulphur, sulphur and ani- 
and Also the effects of time of 


percentage of sulphur and percentage of 


of different stocks 
following ground 

line, sulphur, zinc oxide, hexa. 
temperature of cure, 


a. oe 


cure, 


accelerator \ merville 


Divisions of Colloid and Rubber Chemistry 


The properties of latex 


The Colloid Chemistry of Rubber. 


f coagulation are discussed, 


including especially the phenomenon « 


as well as our knowledge of the structure of latex. The charac 
teristics of natural rubber are given, special attention being paid 
to vulcanization. The more important attempts to picture a 


which will account for the properties of rubber are 


described, as are also the x-ray investigations into the structure 


structure 


of the rubber molecule. The more important colloid chemical 


problems connected with reclaim, synthetic rubber, and disper- 
d reclaim are mentioned Jenton Dales 


sions oO! natural ru er ar 
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The Dispersion of Pigments in Rubber. 2. Effect of Natural 
Resins and Stearic Acid. In a previous paper it has been 
shown that agglomeration and flocculation of pigment particles 
during milling and vulcanization considerably influence the degree 
of pigment dispersion and the reinforcing power in a rubber com- 
pound. The present investigation confirms previous results and 
brings out new microscopic evidence concerning the dispersive 
changes brought about either by substances already occurring in 
crude rubber or by materials that are added during the com- 
pounding. Pigments were mixed with either crude or acetone 
extracted rubber. These compounds were examined with regard 
to pigment dispersion and were then cured under the microscope, 
steam heated micro-vulcanizer under varying conditions 
of temperature, time of cure, etc. Interesting changes in pigment 
dispersion (forming the basis of this paper) were recorded either 
in photomicrographs or micro-cinematographically. The conclu- 
sions derived at are outlined and further microscopic research in 
this field is emphasized.—Ernst A. Grenquist. 


using a 


Rubber Structure Research and Its Bearing on the Elastic 
Properties of Colloids in General, The structure 
research of rubber by the use of x-ray are discussed and effects 
New ideas as to the actual molecular 


results on 


found recently enumerated. 
structure of the rubber hydrocarbon are put forward and the 
elastic 


considerations in regard to the 


Results obtained by the same 


importance of such new 
properties of rubber is emphasized. 
method in the study of rubber derivatives are given to show that 
the difference in physical and chemical behavior of such deriva- 
tives can be traced back to a change of molecular structure as 
shown by x-ray investigation. The bearing of the results obtained 
on rubber structure research in regard to the results obtained on 
other elastic high molecular colloids or colloidal compounds is 
discussed, and finally a new hypothesis on elasticity in general 


is put forward—E, A. Hauser. 


The Supermolecular State of Polymerized Substances in 
Relation to Thin Film and Interfaces. Communication No. 
361. The compounds, gelatin, rubber, and cellulose esters may 
be represented by the formulas: Rubber (C;H,):; Cellulose 
(CoH,.0O;).; Protein (N HCHRCO)n, where » indicates both 
an unknown magnitude and quality or kind of aggregation. The 
constitution of such substances is well contrasted between the 
“association” theory of Hess and Pringsheim and the “macromolec- 
ular” theory of Staudinger. A study of the behavior of these “high 
molecular” bodies in thin films and at interfaces is in agreement 
with Staudinger’s conception of extended chains of atoms held by 
homopolar primary valences. The remaining interactions, i. e., 
orientations and condensations of these chains are effected by 
development of alternating polarity along the chains and conse- 
quent mutual induction. The binding forces in this case (between 
the chains) may vary from Van der Waal’s forces to electrostatic 
constraints. Under the influence of dissolvents the macromolecular 
state may be brought to incipient dissociation—a state comparable 


with that postulated by the associationists. (Symposium on 
Polymerization.)—S. E. Sheappard, A. H. Nietz, and R. L. 
Keenan. 


Time and Temperature-Plasticity Relations for Crude Rubber 
as Measured with the Goodrich Plastometer. [Illustrations are 
given of the results obtained by the use of a new plastometer 
whose operation is in accord with the fundamental definition of 
plasticity. The linear relationship between plasticity and time 
of mastication for periods up to 90 minutes is shown. Data which 
demonstrate the variation of plasticity with batch size are given. 
Curves are presented illustrating the effect of temperature upon 
the plasticity of masticated rubber showing that there is no abrupt 
change in the plastic properties of crude rubber in the neighbor- 
hood of 70° C.—E. Karrer and E. O. Dieterich. 


The Meaning and Measurement of Plasticity—The C. G. S. 
Units and a New Plastometer. An analysis has been made of 
the physical factor involved in plasticity. It is shown that plas- 
ticity may be considered as a simple function of hardness and of 
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permanent set, it being understood that these are referring to 
determinations under particular given conditions. A general defini- 
tion of plasticity is arrived at as the susceptibility to and the 
retentivity of deformation and may be measured by the product 
f what may be termed deformability and retentivity. There is a 
close relationship in the final expression of plasticity with that 
of permanent set when one gives to permanent set definite and 
specific meaning which it does not always now possess. A new 
plastometer is described involving these principles based upon a 
both the 


1 where 


definite deformation under 
leformation and the total force required to make the deformation 
and the amount of deformation which is retained are measured in 
ne record. A unit of plasticity is suggested as the “pla,” which 
refers to the plasticity of a body that would deform a given amount 
by the application of a force of 1 kg. for 1 second, which deforma- 
tion would be totally retained—E. Karrer. 

Microscopical Observations on the Vulcanization of Sulphur- 
Free Rubber Compounds. A new temperature recording elec- 
trically heated micro-vulcanizing apparatus for use in connection 
Vulcanizing experiments 


given conditions 


with microscopical work is described. 
on standard rubber-sulphur compounds are carried out to determine 
the applicability of the working method applied and results pre- 
checked. The 
vulcanization of non-sulphur containing compounds is studied and 
A theory of vul- 


viously obtained by other research workers are 
the most important differences are reported. 
canization which correlates the effects found in sulphur and non- 
sulphur cures is outlined—James C. Walton. 

Some Observations on Rubbers with Low Nitrogen Content. 
It has stated in the literature that nitrogen-free rubber 
has been prepared and vulcanized and that the vulcanizate had 
With but one or two exceptions no 


been 


good physical properties. 
gures have been given for the amount of nitrogen such rubber 


contained. Data on the physical properties of such rubbers are 


also rare. The present paper describes a series of experiments 
in which rubber was prepared with a nitrogen content of from 
were made from 


These different rubbers 


Pummerer. 


003 to .009 per cent. 


latex according to the method of They were coagu- 
lated at different pH values and the results obtained compared 
with another series of experiments recently carried out in this 
laboratory and which have already been published (I. E. C. 18 


(1926) 1140). 


variations in cure as the 


The nitrogen-poor rubbers cure normally and do 
not show rubbers of free nitrogen con- 
tent coagulated under the same conditions. It is concluded that 
nature and character of the proteins were responsible for the 
differences observed in the experiments. The 


results of this work lend additional evidence to the fact that the 


first series of 
proteins do not play as important a part in the tensile strength 
of rubber as was first thought to be the case. They do show, 
however, that the proteins and the various conditions in which 
they exist affect the rate of cure and the variability of rubber.— 


A. D. 


Cummings and L. B. Sebrell. 
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A DOUBLE LINING STRIPPER, MANUFACTURED BY THE SPADONE 
MACHINE CO., WHICH IS STANDARDLY EQUIPPED WITH A NO. 1-D 
REEVES VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION. 


garrison 
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How Accelerators May 
Disappoint 


So many striking advantages have been obtained in rubber 
manufacturing through the use of organic accelerators, so numer- 
ous is the increasing array of such curing quickeners, and so 
conflicting are the claims made about their merits that many 
compounders have made the mistake of expecting too much and 
as a result have suffered keen and even costly disappointment. 
There are some factors and certain technique involved in using 
such catalytic agents that compounders may not heed sufficiently. 
In the selection of a suitable accelerator answers must be found 
for at least a dozen questions, say R. P. Dinsmore, F. I. R. L, 
and W. W. Vogt. For example: 

Speep. Does it work best at high temperatures (40 to 60 Ibs. 
per sq. in.) or at low temperatures (5 to 30 Ibs. per sq. in.) and 
how does the speed at high and low temperatures compare with 
What are its scorch- 
ing tendencies at handling temperatures? Does it soften rubber? 
Does it disperse readily? Does it work best with high or low 
sulphur? Non-Loapep Stocks. Does it give stiffness and ten- 
sile strength in stocks without pigment loading? CarsBon BLack 
Mixes. Does it give high or low stiffness and tensile in carbon 
black stocks? Does it have anti- 


oxidant properties? 


other well known accelerators? HANDLING. 


Is it persistent during cure? 
Do its vulcanizates stiffen upon aging? Is 
does its cure in open 
Does it require stearic acid? 


it suitable for air cures? How rate of 


steam compare with mold cure? 
Is it stable in uncured stock or does it lose strength? 

Then there are the effects of Carbon black, for 
example, absorbs some accelerators directly, while clays absorb 


while others 


pigments. 
some others. Some react strongly on one another, 
ignore another in the same mix but are intensively activated by 
filler ingredients. Some compounders make the mistake of using 
too little sulphur and too much accelerator, destroying natural 
protective agents in the rubber and inducing premature decay; 
and an accelerator may be blamed unfairly. Some accelerators 
form a sufficient sulphur reaction product to cause 
curings. 


may readily 


scorching in air but be comparatively weak in mold 
Even raw rubbers differ in curing time with accelerators, a test 
showing smoked sheet quickest, brown crepe next, and pale crepe 


slowest. 





Japan’s Rubberware Imports Decline 


That Japan is becoming more self-sufficient in its rubberware 
United States Department of 
Commerce reports of imports of American rubber 
1926 Japan imported such products to the value of $169,210, but 
in 1927 the total fell to $137,546. The decreases in water bottles 
miscellaneous sundries, 


requirements is indicated by the 


sundries. In 


and syringes, rubber gloves, druggists’ 
stationers’ sundries, and mechanical and miscellaneous rubber goods 
Japan 
is a fairly large producer of sundries and competes with American 
goods in various oriental markets on a price basis, promptly re- 


yroducing any foreign articles that are salable and filling even the 
4 ; 


offset a gain in bathing caps and toys, balls, and balloons. 


smallest orders with special molds. 

A limited amount of fine quality articles is imported, especially 
surgeons’ gloves, trom the United States. While American bathing 
caps have been preferred for their style and fast colors, the Japa- 
nese last year succeeded in duplicating those features so well that 
the sale of native products is likely to increase largely. A marked 
improvement has also been made of late in Japanese rubber bands 
and erasers, and manufacturers there expect to not only supply 
practically all home needs, but to make sales in many foreign 
markets. Recently they sent a canvasser to South America. 


For the first time we are able to watch the process of 
vulcanization through a microscope. FRead Hauser 
and Huenemoerder’s rescription on page 59. 






































Banning Extravagant Promises 
OMMENDATION is 
the Rubber Institute t 


leage 


the decision ot 


» substitute for the extrava- 


general on 


gant tire mi guarantees that mail order houses 
the fairer, sounder, and 
Henceforth 


and others have been offering, 
conservatively revised standard warranty. 
every tire made by Institute members, who produce 95 
output, will warranted 

faulty workmanship not 


the country’s be 
against defective material and 
for 90 days only, as has been the practice for five years, 


At the same time a 


per cent of 


but for the whole life of the tire. 

proper ban is placed by the Institute, as has been by 

the National Tire Dealers’ Association, on bombastic 
| 


romotion of sales. 


promises for the iu 
Yet 


standard warranty and assuring maximum quality, rela- 


while tire makers are going the limit on the 


tively little is expected in any such way of producers of 
offer 


other goods. Automobile builders, for instance, 
no time insurance against failure in materials or promised 
performance. Buyers depend almost wholly on the good 
faith of manufacturers. Even despite acute competition, 
car makers do not hazard a pledge that their vehicles 
of Makers of 


ducts are equally shy on making 


will run any definite number miles. 


thousands of other pr 
guarantees 
Why, it may be fairly 


expected to do that which 


should tire makers be 


¢ LL 1 
ASACU, 
makers of other goods justly 
\re not tire makers 


regard as uneconom! unethical ? 


ings have four times the 


civing money's w len casing 
endurance at scarcely half the cost of tires of six years 


ago? Why should 


he necessary in marketing worthy, in 


guarantees, trading stamps, or other 
such inducements 


; 


dispensable goods: 


x 1 bd 8 
Finding Minimum Rubber Cost 
NASMUCH as opportunities may be offered before 
long fe é if in rubber planting projects 
unc erican auspices, any statistics bearing on 
the cost of production on the many long-established plan- 


the Far East will be welcomed as essential 


Supplementing the figures recently given 


tations in 

information 
in this journal numerous British rubber enterprises, 
and wherein it was shown that all-in costs for 1926 had 
17.01 for 1927 from 8.78 to 


the McGill Commodity Service 


ranged from 6.76 to and 
13.89 pence per pound, 
of Boston amplifies this data with interesting late returns 
made by three hundred rubber planting companies in the 
Far East. 

while %4 


is shown that 
034 


Thus it per cent of the com- 


panies produce below pence, 16 per cent between 
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634 and 8%, and & per cent between 12% and over 14 
per cent, fully three-fourths of the companies produce 
within an 834 to 12 pence range. If weighted average 
for plantations producing over 1,000,000 pounds be con- 
sidered, the mean rate would be 10 pence. It is explained 
that half of the companies with the low costs had a 
standard production of less, and half had more than 
1,000,000 pounds output. Those that had costs of 12%, 
pence and more were all small producers. According to 
Mr. H. Eric Miller, planting authority, in 1927, all-in 
costs averaged 10 pence for British companies. 

Often the whole story is not told by all-in cost figures. 
In many cases. Mr. H. Stuart Hotchkiss points out, such 
expense among many progressive companies also includes 
a large outlay for cultural work and plantation better- 
ment that might be fittingly charged against future cost 
as it is designed to increase acreage yield and further 
efficiency, benefits which may not be fully realized for 
perhaps three or four years hence. 


Achieving Stable Rubber Prices 
ONSUMERS commonly regard competition as the 
sole cause of frequent and irregular price changes 
on rubber goods, seemingly forgetting that other 
factors such as scarcity or abundance of crude stock and 
the activities of speculators and various intermediaries 
may influence fluctuations considerably. The problem of 
the former now appears to be in a fair way of being 
solved through plentiful planting and unfettered selling; 
but as much can not be said of the problem of the middle- 
men who thrive in mercurial markets. Certainly the last- 
ing welfare of producers and consumers lies in price 
It is one proposition on which they can 
likelihood The 
plan and build yearns for price 
realizes that it spells steady 


stabilization. 


confer with of finding quick accord. 


engineer who must 
stability, the shop worker 
work and fair wages, retailers and manufacturers know 
that it means something better than “profitless pros- 
perity,” and it inspires confidence among investors in 
rubber factory securities. 

It has been well said that as industry is made in- 
creasingly transparent through searching analysis, price 
stability must follow as a logical sequence. Hence would 
the rubber trade welcome a thorough statistical survey 
by the Rubber Association, or other competent agency, 
for it should not only reveal basic economic facts through 
which may be achieved approximate stability of prices 
on finished goods, but it may also point a way toward 
lessening the cost uncertainty of leading raw materials. 
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Abrasion Tests of Stocks Containing 
Carbon Black’ 


W. B. PLruMMER Anp D. J. BEAVER* 


HE results obtained by the authors are reported here in con- 

densed form, and cover certain interesting facts developed dur- 
ing the course of a general study on the abrasion resistance of 
rubber stocks compounded with various types of carbon black. 
All tests were carried out using the Grasselli abrasion tester, as 
described by Williams’, using the standard procedure described 
by him except that round blocks were used instead of rectangular 
ones. This simplifies the construction of molds very greatly and 
permits test blocks to be made by rolling up narrow strips of the 
raw stock which completely eliminates any possible effect of 
cellular grain on the test results and in general gives a more 
satisfactory test block. 

Check determinations showed no difference in results between 
round or square blocks. The average deviation of test results 
for a given stock by this method has been found in general to 
be less than three per cent, although occasionally a given test 
will give obviously discordant results, ordinarily in the direction 


of low abrasion loss. This might result from changes in the 
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AVERAGE PARTICLE SIZE OF ABRASIVE PAPER, mm 


Abrasion Resistance vs. Abrasion Size 


motor speed (line voltage), in the size of the abrasive or in the 
condition of the abrading surface. 

No detectable differences in speed were observed during tests, 
and although the abrasive size is important it cannot account 
These are attributable only 
to the condition of the surface involved, and hence in routine 


for the occasional erratic results. 


testing special attention should be paid to cleaning the surface of 
the test blocks with a cloth moistened with benzene, to insure the 
absence of entrained oil in the air blast used for keeping the paper 
clean, and to avoid the presence of accidental oily or greasy im- 
purities on the surface of the abrasive paper. The results showed 
not only that it is necessary to use fresh paper for each test but 
that the results are a definite function of the size of the abrasive 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 

It will be observed that up to a particle size of about 0.45 mm. 
the results fall accurately upon lines having the slope of 0.67. 
This shows definitely that with varying abrasive size the volume 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 75th Meeting 
of the Am. Chem, Soc., St. Louis, Mo., April 16 to 19, 1928 


2 Combustion Utilities Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
%“Measurement of the Abrasion Resistance of Rubber.” Inptq RuBBER 
Worn, June 1, 1927, pp. 133-4. 


loss per unit of work done is proportional to the new surface 


generated per volume removed, since for spherical particles sur- 
face is a function of the two-thirds power of volume. It is 
rather surprising that this relation should hold so accurately, 
since the shape of the particles removed by abrasion is shown 
by microscopic examination to be long and stringy, rather than 
spherical. The results observed for abrasive sizes over 0.45 mm. 
are still more surprising, particularly with respect to the sudden- 
ness of the break in the curves. 

Apparently, with the larger abrasive sizes new and unknown 
factors come into play or a new balance is set up between effec- 
tive abrasive work and work lost in friction. It is also interesting 
to note the results obtained using the side of an ordinary 30 to 
40-mesh carborundum grinding wheel in place of the abrasive 
paper, the loss for blacks “G” and “M” (compound “A’’) being, 
respectively, 260 and 208 cc. per kilowatt-hour. Using no abrasive 
but merely running the blocks against the machined surface of the 
brass supporting disk, a small but appreciable loss was obtained, 
respectively, 9.3 and 7.4 cc. per kilowatt-hour. 


Energy Consumption 
The total power consumption during abrasion tests, as measured 
in a machine of the present type, is surprisingly near to constant 
for given conditions of load on the test pieces, speed of the abrasive 
surface, etc., regardless of the actual abrasion loss of the stock 
under test. As pointed out by Vogt, this relative constancy of 
power consumption indicates that only a small percentage of the 

power input goes to do true abrasive work. 


Abrasion Resistance of Stocks 

Various carbon blacks have been compared by two methods 
with respect to their abrasion characteristics when compounded in 
rubber. In the first series of tests Grasselerator 808 was used as 
accelerator, the amount of which was varied to compensate for 
the different curing characteristics of the blacks, while in the 
second series a constant amount of accelerator (diphenylguanidine ) 
was used in all compounds. The blacks used included “ink- 
making” black, as prepared from natural gas by the channel 
process as regulated with view to the requirements of the ink 
trades; black “M,” a standard gas black as prepared by the channel 
process for the rubber trade; black “G,” a black prepared by the 
combustion of natural gas in a special type of apparatus. Acetylene 
black, lampblack, and thermatomic carbon are products requiring 
no further identification for present purposes. 

Sertes 1. The results for this series are shown in Table I. 
The adjustment of the accelerator was such as to give stress- 
strain curves of the same shape, or in other words with maximum 
cure at 40 to 50 minutes for all blacks except the first one 
tabulated, which is not used in rubber compounding but is given 
as of general interest. The compound with this black was 
obviously greatly overaccelerated in order to cure it at all. The 
results for the other blacks are in line with general knowledge, 

TABLE I. ABRASION RESISTANCE DATA. SERIES 1. 
Formula: 100 pale crepe, 5 zine oxide, 3 sulphur, 1 stearic acid, 25 black, 


accelerator as noted 


Modu- Ulti- Abrasion 


Grassel- Cure lus mate Loss Ratio 
Type of erator at at Ten- Before Aged Aged 
Black 808 140° C. 500% sile aging 4 days* Normal 
Min. Kg./sq. cm. Ce. /kw-hr 

Ink-making black.. 2.0 80 41 239 306 447 0.68 
Gas black “M” ... 1.5 40 19 310 254 362 0.70 
Gas black “G” ... 0.5 40 183 253 296 392 0.76 
Lampblack ....... 1.5 40 180 221 430 487 0.88 
Acetylene black .. 0.5 40 184 250 329 366 0.90 
Thermatomic carbon 0.5 40 101 205 430 465 0.92 


* Aged in Geer oven at 70° C. and the abrasion test blocks run 10 min- 
utes under standard conditions with the removal of approximately 2 mm. of 
surface stock, as distinct from tests run for 2 minutes only with the removal 


of approximately 0.4 mm. of stock. 
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interesting as a comparison. It will be 
he blacks having the lower initial abrasion 


but are nevertheless 


noted that in general t 
loss show the greatest percentage degradation on aging and vice 
versa 

Series 2. The forn and the results for the second series 


The stock containing “ink- 


‘ P 
ula used 


of compounds are shown in Table II. 


making” black is again obviously out of line being greatly under- 
cured even at 140 minutes. Differences in the reentorcing power 
of the blacks are more noticeable here than in Table I. The 
last cu gy { retare g blacks. “G” and acetylene, show the 
highest stiffening effect, although black “M” definitely has the 
highest ultimate strength [The abrasion results are in the same 
general order as in the first series of tests. 
TABLE Ii. ABRASION RESISTANCE DATA. SERIES 2. 
Type of Cure at Modulus at Ultimate Ten Abrasi¢ 
Black : sile ; I S 
Keg Lbs Kg Lbs. / Ce. 
M |. cm sq. in. sq. cm. Sq. in. kw-l 
ack 14 1 5 1330 $1 
] 1 2 ) 302 4300 299 
”) 43 3450 380 
0 184 2610 57¢ 
k 8 18 3100 244 470 4l¢ 
. 1400 228 3250 164 





Effect of Aging on Abrasion 


The effect of the type carbon black on aging is not restricted 
to one particular compound or accelerator as shown for compound 
“B.” whose formula was 100 pale crepe, 5 zinc oxide, 3 sulphur, 1 
stearic acid (25 black “M 1.5 No. 808) or (25 black “G,” 0.5 
No. 808) both cured 40 minutes at 140 degrees ( The normal 
abrasion of the unaged stocks of compound “B” for blacks “M” 
and “G,” respectively, was 254 and 296 cc. per kilowatt-hour. 


Here also, as with compound “A,” the relative abrasion resistance 


in the surface layer of the compounds with the two blacks is 


reversed after aging 
It might be expected that results such as the foregoing would 
give a definite 


index of the rate of penetration of oxygen into 





the stock on aging. However, the reactions occurring are too 
complex to permit th For example, black “G,” the relative 
abrasion resistance of the surface layers after aging may be in 


This evidently will 
of the tread if the 
is greater than the rate of tread wear. 


reversed ratio to those of the unaged stocks 


be a decisive factor in the relative useful life 


rate ot suriace aging 


Surface conditions or, in other words, the time of storage before 


use, the daily mileage, existing road and climatic conditions, etc., 


will determine this relatiot 
Summary 


The abrasion loss per unit of work of rubber stocks containing 


different types of carbon black was determined by means of the 
Williams abrasion apparatus. It was found to increase as the 


size of the abrasive increased up to 0.45 mm. and then decreased 


quite rapidly. No adequate explanation for these results has been 





found. It was shown also that the ratio of the abrasion loss 
of unaged stocks containing various types of carbon black to these 
stocks after aging in the Geer oven was not constant, since some 
types of carbon black increase the rate of deterioration of rubber 


much more than other types. 


Normal Aging of Compounded Rubber’ 
RaLtpuH H. McKee and Hartan A, DEPEW 


HE authors chose nine compounds for investigation of normal 


aging under various conditions and after different times of 
storage. Their report is divided into three parts: (1) aging of 
cured test slabs stored under different atmospheric conditions, 
including wet and dry; (2) aging of rubber under strain; (3) 


comparative aging of cured and uncured rubber. The authors 
summarize their results as follows 
Part 1. Compounded cured rubber stored in a wet box has a 


softer stress-strain curve than when stored in a dry box. If dried 
alter a long exposure to a moist atmosphere the tensile strengths 
ndus. Eng, Chem., May, 1928, pp. 484-491. 
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increase by 21 to 28 kg. per sq. cm. (300 to 400 pounds per 
square inch). 

On a basis of tensile tests, overcured rubber deteriorates faster 
in a dry atmosphere than in a wet atmosphere and the reverse 
is the case for undercures. An undercure will oxidize at about the 
same rate in a wet as in a dry atmosphere, but an overcure will 
oxidize more rapidly in the dry atmosphere as shown by changes 
in weight. 

The change in weight of samples stored in a dry box, which 
excludes moisture changes, proved a good criterion of their de- 
calculated 


terioration. Each increase of one per cent in weight 


on the rubber content showed a corresponding decrease in re- 
enforcing properties of 50 per cent. 
Part 2. The ability of zinc oxide and paraffin to protect rubber 


under strain against sunlight was shown and it was suggested 
that humidity was a factor. The protection that pigments offer 
against sun-cracking is the same in both paint and rubber, and 
the large amount of work done by the paint chemist should be 
studied by the rubber technologist. 

Part 3. The effect of aging unvulcanized compounded rubber 
is to retard the cure greatly and to lower the reenforcing prop- 
erties slightly. 
around in holland cloth for several years is sticky and has to be 


Unvulcanized compounded rubber that has lain 


milled on cold rolls, but after adding accelerator and vulcanizing 
a good product is obtained., 

If a program on “normal aging” were being started today, other 
formulas would be used containing anti-oxidants that were un- 
known six years ago, certain new accelerators would have been 
used, and’ hygroscopic reclaim stocks 


would be added. 


Rubber-Cellulose Proofing Formula 


for 


HE following practical formula for a surface material 
raincoats will be of interest to proofers. 
DOPE SOLUTION 
Weight 
: Per Cent 
COO WEE cccceosacccene 12 
eee rer 53 
Hexalin acetate ..... 35 
100 
RUBBER SOLUTION 

SY ae eee 8 

Hexalin acetate 37% 

Ber zol 54% 
100 

PIGMENT MIXTURE 

DMD -«¢ecdedeeuk seecbenacereusnee 50 
Se GEE. avesatenscddcotesuenaves 50 
5 100 

[he spread coating is made with the following combination: 

Parts 
Dope solution ........ ee tasbien ; Ss — 25 
SF eererr rT : 15 
Pe MEE  Gilvsiesenaveccsada 8 
Pigment mixture ........ 5 
53 


This product when applied to cotton produces a fabric which is 
extremely flexible, very smooth and absolutely waterproof. 

The term “cotton wet” used to designate one of the ingredients 
in the dope solution is not a rubber one but is fairly common in 
It signifies nitro-cellulose in a solution of 
The product is 
a ruling of the 


the lacquer industry. 
weight of denatured alcohol. 
this form because of 
Commerce Commission. 


30 per cent by 
handled commercially in 
Interstate 





Vinegaire Tar 


Vinegaire tar is the trade name of a new liquid compounding 
ingredient. It is characterized by its strict uniformity of composi- 
tion and ability to effect a snug or tight cure and a high modulus. 
This material by its organic acid content allows a marked reduc- 
tion in the ordinary dosages of stearic acid and thus eliminates the 


blooming tendency caused by stearic acid used in excess. 
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Tear Testing Equipment 


HE apparatus devised by Dr. H. A. 

Winkelmann for showing the load 
required to tear out a sample transversely 
and longitudinally from the sheet is here 
pictured. 

The tear tests are made on a 3/32-inch 
sheet of rubber. Test pieces about 2 inches 
long and %-inch wide with an outside 
curvature of about 1%-inch radius are die 
cut from the sheet both transversely and 
longitudinally. Five nicks or cuts are 
made along the middle of the inner curved 
edge of the piece. The test piece is held 
in pincer-shape jaws or grips which are 
attached to the regular testing machine. 
The jaws separate at the rate of 20 inches 
per minute. 

The equipment consists of the follow- 
ing parts. The numerals refer to the 
figures indicating the parts pictured. 

1. Punch for cutting test pieces from 
3/32-inch rubber sheet. 

2. Sample rubber punching ready for 


test. 

















Winkelmann Tear Tester 


3. Knife holder, to hold five Gem razor 
blades for nicking or cutting edges of test 
pieces. 

4. Depth gage faced with ebonite for 
accurately setting blades so all will nick 
the piece .020-inch deep. 

5. Nicking vise consisting of a_ steel 
block into which a cavity has been milled 
to receive several test pieces. The cavity 
is so shaped that it straightens out the 
inner curved edges thus placing the rubber 
under tension while being nicked. An 
ebonite follower block is clamped behind 
the test pieces. The five bladed knife is 
then drawn through the guides, cutting five 
nicks .020-inch deep in the inner edge of 
each test piece. 

6. Jaw shaped pincers. These jaws are 
fitted to the regular testing machine. The 
Akron Equipment Co., Akron, O. 





Press Cleaning Machine 


UBBER manufacturers operating 
belting, packing, tiling, slab or any 
large smooth surface presses have always 
felt the need of a press cleaning machine. 

















Spadone Press Cleaning Machine 


An electrically operated machine designed 
entirely for press cleaning is here illus- 


trated. It is small, compact, operated by 
one man and will clean both the upper 
and lower platens at the same time. There 
are two adjustable heads resting on 
springs which have a very loose fit on 
the drive shaft, thus permitting the heads 
to seek a level plane, making full surface 
contact with the platen. These heads are 
each surfaced with removable disks of 
special abrasive paper which thoroughly 
cleans but does not scratch or mar the 
platens. 

The motor and the mechanism driving 
the heads are mounted on a bed plate 
which in turn rests on ball bearing cast- 
ers. The machine is guided over the press 
platens by means of a long handle. An 
extension cord which can be attached to 
a nearby light socket leads from this 
handle in which is also conveniently lo- 
cated a trigger switch for power control. 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, 


New York, N. Y. 


Rubber Heel Blank Press 


OLUME production of rubber heels 

requires rapid and accurate cutting of 
the mold blanks to eliminate waste. An 
automatic machine for this purpose is here 
pictured in front and rear views with plan 
of its arrangement in conjunction with a 
warming mill. 

The machine is a compact power cutting 
press with a belt-driven flywheel on a 
crank shaft for giving vertical movement 
to a plunger carrying the cutting die. 

The machine receives the rubber in a 
thick strip delivered from a warming mill 


It passes straight through the machine and 
in its passage is compressed sufficiently by 
the mechanism just before cutting to yield 
a blank of correct volume for closely 
molding a heel of definite size. 

As the cut strip moves on its passes be- 
tween a pair of stripping rollers. These 
draw the waste stock away from the heel 
blanks releasing the latter to drop into a 
cooling solution and directing the hot 
scrap back to the warming mill. 

The scrap strip is in two parts because 
the intervals between adjacent heel blanks 























BACK PLAN OF FEED FRONT 
Coulter Automatic Heel Cutter 


set about three feet in front. The rubber 
strip comes from the mill of uniform 
gage slightly thicker than the heel blanks. 


uw 
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are cut through as the blanks are died. 
The adjustment of volume is readily ac- 
complished while the machine is operating, 








40 


and the change from one sized heel to 
another, requires but two minutes. Feed 
for various heel lengths is automatically 
taken care of and is provided with means 
for quickly adjusting. The speed of cut- 
ting press is from 100 to 200 r. p. m. and 
as this speed is controllable by the oper- 
ator, the output of the press will be deter- 
mined largely by the speed of the mill. 





The volume of the heel blanks can be 
regulated to within one-half gram produced 
at the rate of 200 to 275 pairs per minute. 

he Automatic Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn 
Semi-Automatic Press Valve 
pet hydraulic press installations in 

I for rapidly closing the 
’ secs i 1 1 
‘ pressure 

€ Tr ¢ il 
ly mit } 

work. Such 


in arrangem 














the high pres 

sure is wasted 

by careless 

operators di g 

the low pres 

sure work 
The new 

valve here pic- 

tured elimi- 

nates the possi- 

bility of such 

waste. The 

operator sets 

the valve in the 

pressure posi- 

tion applying 

low pressure, 

and the shift 

to high pres- HPM Press Valve 

sure is made 

automatically as soon as the pressure de- 

mand of the press reaches the low pres- 

sure limit 
The picture represents the new poppet 
perati valve with this automatic pres- 

sure itrol The valve is a rigid self 
ntained unit for oper g single actir 
lind from a two-pressure system and 
ré ed no extra parts, check valves « 
tside piping t mplete operat 

The Hydraulic Press Mf Ce Mount 

Gilead. O 


Steam Purifier 


( Fron AN dry steam is ver) ! 1 for 
maintaining effective and constant cur- 





g conditions in_ the g of rubber 
goods whether by n open cure. 
Unless some mechanical means is pro- 
ded for automatically and continuously 
eparating all water from the steam, the 
team to the superheater or to the steam 
headers will be wet, as well as impure 
The ordinary so-called “dry-pipe” is not 
ctually a dry-pipe; it is merely a collect- 
7 or lhctry utin pip 
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The purifier here pictured not only com- 
bines the function of the so-called dry-pipe, 
by collecting the steam from a material 














The Pipe Line Tracyfier 


length, but in addition automatically scrubs 
every particle of moisture from the steam 
which leaves the boiler nozzle absolutely 
dry and clean. It not only removes all 
moisture from the steam but, even of more 
importance, the impurities that 
the moisture 

The apparatus illustrated is built for use 
in pipe lines up to 2% inches. It contains 
regular size baffles and makes use of the 
same operating principle as that used in 
boilers generating a total of over 3,000,000 
boiler horsepower Andrews-Bradshaw 
Co., Division of Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers’ 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


removes 


Carries. 


Automatic Timer 


HE automatic computing timer here 
pictured was especially designed to 
regulate the time of mixing of dough for 


bakers’ products but can be adapted to time 
1 





any mechanical 
operation such 
as cement mix- 
ing, press work 
vulcanizing, etc. 
The instrument 
operates electric 
uly and the cur 
nt he 
f od « © off 
rT ften as desired 

















itures oOo testing 
‘ nixed 
pt net The 
< iut it 

{ 1] ( np tes 
the various peri- 

ds of actual “ 

j Day Timer 
m cuts of 
t} irrent and sounds a gong at the ex- 
piration of the time set. There is no clock 


to wind or other adjustments to make as 
1e setting of the dial automatically winds 
the spring. It is only necessary to move 
the pointer to the desired pull 
down the switch and the timer is in opera- 
tion. The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, O. 


position, 
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Device for Saving Waste 
Reclaim 


HE prolonged washing necessary to 

clean reclaim after its treatment in 
the digesters of the alkali process will 
of necessity carry away much fine rubber 
unless special means are provided to 
arrest the waste. A most effective method 
of preventing this loss is by means of the 
apparatus here indicated in plan and ele- 
vation, 

All of the washings from the digested 
reclaim is fed through this apparatus for 
screening out the rubber which is returned 
to the plant for further processing by 
means of an air ejector. 

The equipment consists of a self-clean- 
ing screen, 3 feet in diameter by 3 feet 
long, equipped with a 30 mesh wire cloth 
backed up by a ™% inch square mesh 
screening. The drum of the screen is 
driven by a 2 h. p. motor which is directly 
connected by a worm geared speed re- 
ducer. The screenings are collected in 
a screening pit and are removed contin- 

















Plan and Elevation of Dorr Screen 


uously by an elevator with perforated 
buckets to facilitate drainage of the solid 
matter. This elevator is driven by a 
1 h. p. motor directly connected to the 
shaft by a worm geared speed reducer and 
silent chain. The bucket elevator dis- 
charges into a pneumatic screen ejector 
having a capacity of 15 cubic feet. 

The screen will actually remove about 
60 per cent of the total solids in the 
waste water. Those solids which are not 
recovered are extremely fine and are of 
only secondary value from a reclamation 
standpoint. In one installation this re- 
covery makes it possible to return to the 
plant for reuse about 2,000 pounds of 
rubber stock per day from a flow of about 
14,500 gallons of water per hour. The 
Dorr Co., Inc., 247 Park Ave. New York, 
N. Y. 
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Improved Rubber Tester 


HE modern practice of reporting 
tensile tests of rubber stocks in terms 

f tensile per square inch, and the use of 
the “dumb bell” or broad end samples of 
small dimensions calls for a tensile test 
machine which will automatically compute 
from the results of the tests of the small 
sample. There is also need for a 
stress strain diagram showing, by the 
various curvatures of the lines of the test, 
xactly the action of the stock under 
tension. 
These 
ire met 
ment described 
This 


ype gear box, s« 


s1ze 


requirements of rubber testing 
by a practical and simple arrange 
and illustrated below 
is equipped with a 
YI arranged that when the 
machine is reversed after 
broken, the lower clamp returns instantane- 
The pulling 
is of the endless 
with drilling 


machine new 


sample is 
usly to the starting position. 
member of the lower jaw 


chain type which does away 














Scott Improved Testing Head 


a hole through the floor or otherwise pro- 
viding clearance. This particular model 
of machine is adaptable largely for tensile 
and tear tests of rubber. It is arranged to 
be driven by individual motor of 1/6 h. p. 
and can be furnished with a head of any 
capacity up to and including 0 to 200 
maximum capacity. Usually a 
compensated head is required of 0 to 150 
pound capacity adjustable to ranges of 
eage from 40 to 120 inclusive. 

The recorder used with this machine is 
of the electrical type. A spark controlled 
Ly a conveniently switch usually 
operated by the foot is projected from the 


pounds 


located 


pointer through the paper onto the platen. 

The hole burned through the paper 

registers the load at the particular elonga- 

tion at the time the circuit was completed 
the operator. 

On completion of each test, the platen 
a small distance by turning the 
hand screw provided for the purpose so 
that the next sample burns a separate line 
of holes and in this way fifty or more 
tests can be taken on one sheet of paper, 
with each test a clear and concise record. 
Henry L. Scott Co. Blackstone and 
Culver streets, Providence, R. I. 


thus 


s moved 
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Micro-Poise Balancing Machine 


A NEW machine for balancing auto- 
mobile tires is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. It operates as fol- 
lows: The tire to be balanced is placed 
on the machine and the operating lever 


attaching the balance weights, it is some- 
times necessary to attach more than one 
weight at spots on the periphery. The 
machine is peculiarly adapted for this pur- 


pose, for when balancing wheels the 











Micro-Poise 
Balancing 
Machine 








shows in- 
stantly the angle of unbalance. Weights 
are placed on the rim to compensate for 
size and 


moved when a universal level 


the amount of unbalance, the 
location of which are then marked on the 
tire. The wheel is then removed and the 
weight attached. 

Due to the fact that there are a limited 


number of holes provided in the rim for 


weights can be so disposed on the rim as 
to produce perfect balance despite the fact 
that there are a limited number of points 
on the wheel for attaching the weights. 
This machine is capable of balancing 60 
wheels per hour in the hands of an ex- 
pert operator. Commerce Pattern Foundry 
& Machine Co., 2211 Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Inner Tube Folding Machine 


HE tube folding machine here illus- 

trated takes cooled calendered tube 
stock and folds it into a butt splice tube 
closely resembling a tubed tube. The new 
folder takes calendered stock that has been 
cooled in the liner after a day or two and 
folds it into a butt splice tube with a uni- 
form gage. Using the cold stock elimi- 
nates the danger of tube creasing which 


proximately 7,000 tubes in 10 hours and 
requires only one operator, who also can 
cut the tubes to length. 

The principal advantage claimed for the 
machine is that the stock can be calendered 
and allowed to age a short time before 
being folded. The machine is manufac- 
tured with either four or five belts, the 
four belt equipment being for larger size 





as 





Akron Standard 
Tube Folder 


























often occurs when stock is run while still 
hot. The folder can be operated at a 
speed of 24 feet per minute delivering ap- 


tubes and five belt installations are for 
folding small cross-section tubes. The 


Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Book Reviews 


“Latex,” by Henry P. Stevens. The Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 2 Id Lane, Eastcheap, London, E. C, 3. 
Paper, 66 pp. 5 by 8 inches, illustrated. 

This pamphlet written by the eminent consulting chemist of The 

Rubber Grower (ss was prepared to give those inter- 


ested in working with latex such authoritative information as they 
th tart. 7 tents comprises chapters on source, 
production of latex into rubber; composition and 
stabilization; concentration; manipulation and compounding, vul- 
| latex products; the application and products 


latex patents and selected bibliography. 





need at 


“Seventy-Sixth Meeting of the American Chemical Society 
under the Auspices of The Northeastern Section, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, Sept 10-15, 1928.” Flexible covers 





77 pp. 64 by inches Portraits, illustrations and 

] book is é of the seventy-sixth meeting of the 
American Chemical Societ It contains, beside the list of officers 
t societ e northeastern section and committees for 

the meeting, the ente ment program, an account of the lives 
and work 14 Ni England chemists, followed by articles on 
the industries of New England, the points of historic interest 
from Cape Cod to Concord and the universities, colleges and 
scientific schools of New England. The volume is bound in 
genuine du Pont fabrikoid, a rubber product which is at once 
handsome, durable and iterproof. The printing of the book 
was ext lant of The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 





“Rubber.” Nev strated monthly published by Newton & 
Co., 110, Strand ndon, W. C. 2, England. 

The main object of the new publication is to inform and 
stimulate the interest of rubber shareholders and the general public 
in regard to the manifold and increasing uses of rubber. It is 
non-technical in character and is copiously illustrated. Herbert 


Standring is actively associated with this publication 


“Commerce Yearbook 1928.” Volume 1. Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce Bound in buckram. Charts 
tables 


This volume contains all essential data bearing on the economic 
life of the United States during the calendar year. The compre- 
character of the indicated by its contents 


hensive y earbook is 


which include a résumé of general business conditions; survey of 
important developments in connection with production, employ- 
ment, domestic distribution, and foreign trade; sections dealing 
with production, prices, market conditions and foreign trade in 
specific industries; and studies of fuel and power, transportation, 
banking, etc 
“Practical Color Simplified,” by William J. Miskella. Prac- 
tical Finishing Series, Vol. I, Finishing Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, 1928 Boards, 113 pages, 6 by 93 


inches Indexed Illustrated, including tables, colored 
plates, and color charts 
This volume is the first of a series of practical discussions on 


finishing processes. Quoting from the author’s preface “This par- 


ticular book on color as related to the finishing industry con- 
tains all of the general and important information on color 


choosing, color mixing, color matching, and color harmonizing 


incidental to practical finishing.” 


Color finishing ir 


the rubber industry is gaining in importance 


78 





and appreciation since the introduction of low temperature curing 
accelerators which has made available the full range of brilliant 
organic colors in rubber work, particularly for raincoats, shoes, 
The rubber chemist will find 
in this volume systematic instruction on the principles of color 


and their practical application. 


bathing caps, toys, novelties, etc. 
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Unricn’s DyNAmMiIc AND Static INVESTIGATIONS ON Motor 
Tres. Revised translation from Gummi-Zeit. (1928, No. 39, p. 
2143). India Rubber J., Sept. 1, 1928, pp. 321-324. 

CHROMOLITED Rupper Motps. F 
(m. Ws), Sept. 10, 1928, pp. 607-608. 


E. Richardson, Rubber Age, 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE LATEX OF 
Hevea Braziviensis. Norman Rae, Analyst 53, pp. 330-4 (1928). 

COMMENTS ON THE STRUCTURE OF Russer, J. Dugué, Rev. gen. 
1928, No. 41. pp. 7-11. 

PLasticiry DETERMINATIONS IN CrupE Rusper. V. Influence of 
different factors on the changes in plasticity when keeping the 
rubber. Otto De Vries, Arch. Rubbercultuur, 12, pp. 243-56 (1928). 
In English pp. 257-67. 

Cootinc Rupper MILLs. 
(London) 9, p. 141 (1928). 

RuBBER VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS IN ULtRA-VIOLET LIGHT 
ANALYTICAL Quartz Lamp. Rudolf Ditmar 

Chem. Zeit. 52, pp. 388-9 (1928). 
Carpons IN Rusper. E. B. Spear and 
her Age (London) 9, pp. 123-5 (1928). 
Russer. S. Bostrom, Kolloidchem, Beth., 


¢ aoutch uc, 


Fred. Grove-Palmer, Rubber Age 


FROM THE HANAt 
and Wilhelm Dietsch. 
ErFeEcT OF VARIOUS 
Robert I Moore, Rui 
T HERMOCHEMISTRY OI 
1928, 26, pp. 439-70. 
TENSILE PROPERTIES OF SorT RUBBER COMPOUNDS AT TEMPERA- 
rURES RANGING FROM—70 To+140 Decrees. R. F. Tener, S. S. 
Kingsbury, and W. L. Holt, U. S. Bureau Stand. Tech. Paper 
364, 1928, 22, pp. 367-77. 
SULPHUR IN Rupper MANuFAcTuRE. D. F. Twiss, Trans. Inst. 
Rubber Ind., 1928, 3, pp. 386-400. 
INDIA RUBBER AS AN AUXILIARY TO SUSPENSION. 
caster, Automobile Engineer, June, 1928, p. 226, 
Carson Brack I. A Study of Its Volatile Constituents. 
Johnson, Indus. & Engr. Chem., Sept., 1928, pp. 904-908. 
EVALUATION OF VARIABLE-TEMPERATURE CurREs. J. R. Shep- 
pard and W. B. Wiegand, Jndus. & Engr. Chem., Sept., 1928, pp. 


953-959 


F. W. Lan- 


Cc &. 


Rusper Covers ror Rotts, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND EMPLoy- 
MENT IN THE Various INnbustrigs. L, Fullsack, Gummi-Zeit., 
1928, Vol. 42, No. 45, pp. 2,469-2,470. 

THE 


Goons. 


Errect OF VULCAN CoLors ON THE AGING oF RUBBER 
Dr. Rudolph Ditmar, Gummi-Zeit., 1928, Vol. 42, No. 46, 
pp. 2,519. 

Rupper CovERINGS SHIELD EQUIPMENT FROM CORROSION AND 
Aprasion. H. E. Fritz, Chem. & Met. Engr., Sept., 1928, pp. 


566-7. 
Brown Bast or Rupper AND Its TREATMENT. J. Mitchell, 
3ulletin No. 48, p. 6, illustrated, Rubber Research Scheme 


(Ceylon). 
Carson Brack. I—A Study of Its Volatile Constituents. 
Johnson, Indus. & Engr. Chem., Sept., 1928, pp. 904-8. 
EVALUATION OF VARIABLE-TEMPERATURE Cures. J. R. Sheppard 
and W. B. Wiegand, Indus. & Engr. Chem., Sept., 1928, pp. 953-60. 
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THE PropuctTion oF THIN-WALLED, INFLATABLE HoLLtow Rus- 
ner Bopies. Gummi-Zeit., 1928, Vol. 42, No. 47, pp. 2,577-2,580. 
Illustrated. 

MetHop oF RuBBERIzING Fasrics CONTAINING COPPER AND 
MANGANESE. Reply to Dr. Esch. Dr. Erich Wurm, Gummi-Zeit., 
1928, Vol. 42, No. 47, pp. 2,580-2,581. 

ArtiriciaL Gut. Dr. Walter Obst, Kwiststoffe, 1928, Vol. 
18, No. 8, pp. 176-177. 

ON THE QUESTION OF THE PRioRITY OF THE INVENTION OF 
[THERMOPLASTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS WITH PROPERTIES SIMILAR TO 
GuTtA PercHa, BALATA, AND SHELLAC, AS WELL AS THEIR 
System. Dr. F. Kirchhof, Kautschuk, 1928, Vol. 4, No. 7, pp. 
142-149. 

Tue RESULTS OF THE SAMPLES OF SOIL FROM RUBBER ESTATES 
\NALYSED ACCORDING TO THE OLD MetHops or SomL-ANALYSIS. 
Dr. J. J. B. Deuss. Archief., 1928, Vol. 12, No. 6, pp. 343-387. 
Charts, detailed figures, bibliography. 

Sarety Devices FoR Rupper Roxters. N. H. van Harpen. 
irchief., 1928, Vol. 12, No. 6, pp. 388-402. Illustrated. English, 
pp. 403-409. 





New Publications 


“Zinc Pigments” issued by The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
New York, N. Y., is a 27 page pamphlet punched for insertion 
in a pocket looseleaf cover. It is devoted to description of the 
many brands of the company’s products followed by useful 
tables of bulking values, warehouse and shipping information. 

“Breeze” is the name given to the house organ of Van Cleef 
Bros., Woodlawn Ave. and 77th St., Chicago, Ill. As its name 
implies, it is filled with breezy items relative to the activities of 
the plant and its numerous employes. 

Railroad Facts, No. 6, is a yearbook of railroad information 
published by the Western Railways’ Committee on Public 
Relations, Chicago, III. 

“Falk Flexible Couplings, Bulletin 180.” This illustrated 
pamphlet of 16 pages contains information not included in the 
issue it supersedes and it lists one additional size of coupling, the 
20-1/2C. It also contains a new list of service factors which 
have been reduced to allow for the selection, in most cases, of 
smaller and hence less expensive couplings. It describes the CS 
type developed particularly for close coupled applications and also 
the CH type added to the standard line for high speed turbine 
work. Both these types retain the same operating principle as 
the standard series which are particularly adapted for absorbing 
shocks and compensating for misalinement of coupled shafts. 

“Proposed United States Government Master Specification 
for Braided Water Hose” and “Proposed Revision F. S. B. 
39 b. United States Government Master Specification for 
Rubber Tubing.” These specifications in the formative stage 
are submitted to representative manufacturers for their comment 
and criticism and any others interested. The Federal Specifica- 
tions Board will gladly receive any comments and suggestions as 
to changes which may be thought to be desirable in the speci- 
neations. 





Better Rubber for Beer 


Much of the rubber tubing used in breweries is quite unsuitable, 
according to Bode and Bausch, German technicians. They absolve 
the rubber in brewer’s hose from any blame for the “rubber taste” 
in beer and ascribe the taint to the presence of certain factice 
material. They also contend that an excess of fillers, such as 
lime carbonate or magnesium oxide, causes tubing to become porous, 
rendering it likely to carry infection not easily overcome. The 
inside of tubing in contact with wort or beer, they hold, should 
contain not over 15 per cent of rubber substitute, not over 30 per 
cent filler, and not less than 60 per cent pure gum. 
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Rubber Abrasive Wheels 


A New Process of Manufacture 
RINDING wheels and similar abrasive articles made by the 
usual methods of mixing are sometimes defective. For ex- 

ample, those in which the abrasives are incorporated in a rubber 
solution base may show porosity after vulcanization while those 
made from ordinary mill mixed stock cannot be given a different 
grade by varying the amount of rubber since two wheels having 
different amounts of rubber but subjected to the same vulcaniza- 
tion treatment will have the same grade of hardness. 

Porosity is eliminated and varying degrees of hardness are 
secured by a new process’ as follows: 

A mixture consisting of appropriate quantities of crude rubber 
sulphur is made, abrasive material in the form of grains is added 
together with an agent preferably beeswax adapted to modify the 
properties of the rubber so as to change the grade of the vulcanized 
article. 

By grade or hardness is meant that relation between the rubber 
bond and the abrasive grains characterizing their resistance to sepa- 
ration from the rubber bond. The stronger the adhesion of the 
grains, therefore, the harder the grade and the weaker, the softer. 
This adhesion of abrasive to rubber can be controlled and regu- 
lated to a large extent in accordance with the new method to 
produce an article of any desired grade or hardness. 


In practice a compound may be prepared by mixing together 
65 parts of crude rubber and 35 parts of sulphur on mixing rolls. 
To each pound of abrasive grains of any desired grit size are 
added together with about 


ne-eighth to about three ounces of 
beeswax. The abrasive and wax are added in small amounts as 
the compound is being mixed. Disks cut from the fully com- 
pounded stock are then vulcanized in molds. 

Grinding wheels made in accordance with the invention have 
met the requirements for snagging and certain grinding operations 
where an exceedingly fine finish is desired, more satisfactorily than 
by wheels produced by other methods. 


1U, S. Patent No, 1,676,190 


Mechanization Helping Workers 


HAT greater mechanization of industry is not increasing un- 

employment nor impoverishing the working population, as 
some have recklessly claimed, is plainly proved by statistics, 
according to the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., which 
also declares that recent reports of unemployment have been 
grossly exaggerated. While there has been a decline in personnel 
needed in some manufacturing lines, it is held to be small as 
compared with the constant expansion of employment in other 
fields as a result of increasing production and the development 
of new industries. The nation as a whole, and especially its 
wage earning class, has been steadily improving its economic 
status. The national income increased from $33,200,000,000 in 1914 
to $77,313,000,000 in 1925, an effective increase of nearly 40 per 
cent after allowing for price changes. During the period of most 
intense mechanization, 1914 to 1927 inclusive, bank savings, build- 
223.9 
per cent, or a per capita increase of 164.4 per cent, or allowing 
for increase in living cost, a net of about 64 per cent. 


ing and loan assets, and life insurance premiums have risen 


It is pointed out that if the United States had not so gen- 
erally adopted mechanization, coordinating with the alertness, in- 
genuity, and forethought of its industrial leaders, it would not 
be holding its premier position in the world, standards of living 
would not be as high, comforts would be fewer, and the lot of 
the wage earner would not be as fortunate as it is today. By 
shifting the lower functions of labor to automatic, power driven 
machinery, the benefits of production are now more widely enjoyed 
and a better type of worker and a more homogeneous popula- 
tion are being positively evolved. 














Household Gloves 


The Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O., 


numbers to its 


has just added some new 

line of household gloves, which are heat 
cured under water. They show a high 
tensile strength and will not deteriorate 


in stock, and, according to the manutac- 
turer, will last longer in service than any 
acid or vapor cured glove. The gloves are 
free from pleasing in appearance, 
soft and flexible. made in three 

durable medium 


odor, 
They are 
{ 


Reliance, a goo 


grades 





weight ; 
best 


weight; Non-Pa-Reil, heavier in 
and Wearever, the heaviest and 


1 
uality glove. 


Strap Sandal 


A new number in sandals for the young- 
sters has a summery appearance that 
makes it lly dressy for the little 
girl The s made of a novel blue 
ind red { a sand colored back- 





i 
ground, with matching sand colored out- 


le and foxinge and a red bind The 
ma ict er s th H 1 Rubber Prod 
cts | Watertown, Mas 

















Child’s Sandal 


Soap Dish 


A soap dis +} 


’ ; 5 
S r ] UsIl s the 

t kK Products, It 

229 | 38 ‘ \ ¢ Yor N. ¥ Whe 
e4 sert es, tl " 

l ll t will alwa 
‘ l } etal, vil 
t I I ! t bre and the eas 
which it may be cleaned makes it at 
dispensable article fe the bathroom, 
kitchen, pantry and laundry. The dish 1s 














Rubbersan Dish 


made in three colors: moss green, butter 


cup yellow and Parrish blue. 


Novel Alarm Clock 


It is said that an alarm clock has been 
invented by a German which will quite 
effectively rouse the heaviest sleeper and 
prevent a return to slumber. A_ rubber 
ball, attached to the alarm, is released at 
the appointed hour and bounces on the 
head of the sleeper, and keeps bouncing 


until the alarm is turned off 


New Oxford 


The Independent Rubber Co., Ltd, 
Merriton, Ontario, Canada, is offering a 
f 





Merida 
‘ uttractive oxford for women which 
nad f sunburn color duck. It is a 
three eyelet tie with a tan saddle strap, 
imitation welt, Ruf-gum sole and wedge 
heel. It is known. by the trade name of 
lerid nd has |} ad aw ide sale. 


Striking Galosh 


h combines both style and 
Black Diamond, is an- 

















Black Diamond 


RO 


nounced by the Servus Rubber Co., Rock 
Island, Ill. It is made with a black silco 
top and black and white cuff. A bright 
finish black sole and foxing completes this 
striking new gaiter. The heel is fashioned 
for military, high heel, and nature last. 





Tethered Golf Tee 


The new Murray tethered golf tee is 
a novel and practical item supplied in 
three sizes, 4%, 54 and % inches. It is 
made of red rubber with hollow center 
and solid concaved head. The tee is so 
light that it offers practically no resist- 





Murray Tee 


ance when struck by the club, yet is 
strong enough to withstand many rounds 
of golf. The anchor peg is made of hard- 
wood, enameled yellow, the point being 
long enough to secure it firmly in the 
ground. The head has a groove in it 
in which there is a celluloid ring, allow- 
ing the cord to rotate instead of becom- 
ing tangled when the tee is struck un- 
usually low. The tee is tethered to the 
means of a green elastic cord 
inches long. The Murray Co., 
Minn. 


peg by 
fourteen 
Duluth, 


Colored Sport Shoe 


To harmonize with the gay clothes prev- 
alent today, the Dominion Rubber Co., 

















Siren 


has _ created 
attractively 
The tie shown in the 
illustration, the Siren, is made with a 
green covert upper, Stroller tan cutout 
quarter and tan foxing. A green crepe 
sole further emphasizes the color com- 
bination and presents a classy oxford as 
serviceable as more conservative patterns. 


Canada, 
models of 


Ltd., Montreal, 
several new 
colored patterns. 


For additional information regarding 
these articles write New Goods Depft., 
Inp1A RupBer Wor tb, 420 Lexington Ave., 
Vew York, N. Y. 
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Play Ball 


The Peppy play ball is made of red 
sponge rubber and has a remarkable re- 





bound. It is 2% inches in diameter and 
weighs 334 ounces. The ball is uniform 
and holds its shape perfectly. As it floats, 
it may be used for water sports. The 
manufacturer is the Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, Mass. 


Shock Absorber of Rubber 


An interesting exhibition was given at 
the White City Speedway Track, London, 
of a new type of rubber bumper for motor 
vehicles, the design of a German airman, 
Herr Franzarl Schleiff. Its general 
principle is to transmit shocks in a lateral 
direction, which is accomplished by the 
use of clips and shears. The bar is four 
inches in diameter, made of specially pre- 
pared rubber attached to the car by mov- 
able steel arms. The buffer may be fitted 
on the front and back of vehicles. In the 
demonstrations given, one car driven at 
the rate of 35 miles an hour collided with 
another going 5 miles per hour, both fitted 
with the bumpers, and the rubber bars 
took most of the shock passing it on to 
the movable steel brackets. Ordinary 
glass fittings were used in the tests and 
none were broken. 


Rubber Heels 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
©., has added rubber heels to the list of its 
products. Springy, tough, enduring, per- 
tectly balanced and cushioned is the de- 
scription of this number given by the 
manufacturer. They are made in two 
colors, black and brown, and are designed 
for both the kiddies and grownups. 
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Colored Rubber Gloves 


A novelty designed to appeal to the busy 
housewife and help eliminate the drudgery 
of dish washing has been recently mar- 
keted in the form of colored rubber gloves. 
Bright and cheerful shades of blue and 
green with a peach lining have been found, 
it is said, to appeal to the feminine buyer 
more than the prosaic red color with which 
she has long been familiar. 


Entire Rubber Heel 


A rubber heel has recently been designed 
to take the place of the entire leather heel, 
and is, of course, much lighter, more re- 
silient, comfortable and durable than the 
latter. It will appeal particularly to the 
manufacturer because of the saving in time 
and labor usually expended in lift cutting, 
building, compressing, etc. Replacement 
of the worn heel will be a simple matter 
for the repairer. 

















Makie Pens 


Lacquered Fountain Pens 


Adapting the Makie 
work), which Japan has 
developed, to the prosaic fountain pen and 
transforming that everyday article into 
a work of art, the Namiki Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan, and 40 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y., variety of 
beautiful designs, which are 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
Some difficulty was experienced in finding 
a lacquer which would not fade when ap- 
nlied to the ebonite foundation of the pen, 


(raised lacquer 
so successfully 


offers a large 


several of 


but, after many years’ experimentation, 
Laccanite was originated, which is beau- 
tiful in appearance, unaffected by weather 


conditions, and which retains its luster in- 


de nitely 


Tennis Ball Marking 


An ideal indelible marking for tennis 
balls has been patented by F. H. Ayres, 
Ltd., 111, Aldersgate St., London, E. C. 1, 
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England. By this process letters or figures 
are introduced into the cloth in such a 
manner that wear it or soil it as you will, 
the marking is there right through to the 
rubber core. 


FH Avres’ ¢ 


“ a” See » ie 





Rug Anchor 


DuPont is now making a fabric, Rug 
Anchor, which when placed under the rug 
holds it securely in place and prevents 
slipping, however highly polished the 
floor. A small sample of the material 
used as a test illustrates its effectiveness. 
With the coated side down on any smooth 
surface, the hand may be pressed in a 
downward, forward pushing pressure and 
the material retains its hold on the surface 
and will not move. 


Bather’s Headrest 


A recent invention placed on the market 
by a German inventor, is designed for 
those who like to enjoy the morning bath 
in comfort and leisure. A padded headrest, 
the pillow which is covered 
with a rubberized material, is provided 
with two straps. Pneumatic buttons 
placed at the end of these straps hold the 
headrest in the desired position by the 
force of suction against the surface of the 
bathtub. 


section of 


Pneumatic Cushion 


A new light pneumatic seat cushion that 
can be carried when deflated in a pocket, 
~an be inflated by mouth or pump, and is 
self-ventilating, is called the O-So-Soft. 
A quilted effect is obtained in vulcanizing 
by causing the opposing unite 
only on the edges and at many spaced 
round points on either surface, thus form- 
ing depressions when the cushion is air- 
lled. Types include boat seats convertible 


sides to 














O-So-Soft 


into life preservers, airplane double seats, 
seats, one of the latter 
being shown herewith. Eno Rubber Corp., 
1726 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


and aero pilots’ 

















Financial and 
Corporate News 





Dividends Declared 











Stock of 
( Y Stock I I Record 
Aetna Pid Oct 1 Sept. 14 
\ Com ) Ser 14 
Ak R. R P 2 Se 20 
g 4 D De 1 
Wove H. & R ‘Sia _ , Sept. 20 
D r P Sept Sept. 2 
) i Oct 1 Sept. 30 
onli cabaeetertehydatela Pfd Oct 1 Sept. 14 
| ( Oct 1 Sept. 14 
j es r I Oct Oct l 
Ge Ser 30 Sept. 20 
( ( Oct 1 Sept. 15 
( ( Oct | Sept. 15 
{ r (f x Oct Sept 15 
I 7 Nov 1 Oct 
7 fd. $1 ] Nov 1 Oct. 20 
Ir Pfd, | Oct 1 Sept. 20 
Mohawk ' Pf 134 Oct Sept 
Seiberling we Pfd. $2.00 Oct. 1 Sept. 2 
Seiberling ° seeenen e« Pfd. d ex Oct 1 Sept. 20 
Hkron Rubber Stock Quotations 
September 21, 1928 
CoMPANY Bid Asked 
Akron R. R 1754 21% 
Akron R. R Ss 
Falls 814 
Fa 32 
F 7 183 
I + 
} 108 9 
( 175 
G 414 oR 
‘ 81% 82 
‘ fd 14, 11 
‘ 7% 108 
‘ 66% 67% 
( 7 98 
G ) 99% 
4 : 5 2 101 
‘ 7 1% y2% 
India, con 91 $5 
Ir KX 2 fd 97 
Masor 4 
Mason, pfd 9 
M t 22 23 
Miller, 8 82 84 
Mohawk 210 225 
Mohawk pfd 93 
¢ 37 
; 5014 51 
( : 101 105 
st 5 
St 8 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
September 2 1928 
Company High Low Last 
—— R% gu% 8% 
Fisk 11 11% 11% 
Fisk, Ist pid 7 ( 3 42 
k let ofd y 63 63% 63% 
G 4) $3 8214 82% 
' ea 68 66% 67% 
Tr ntlnes 1 9% 10% 
Ke S: ngfiel 22 20% 22 
Rielly Sorineheld rose - + 
t 19% 19 19% 
Mille ; 22! 22%, 
Norwalk 6 534 5% 
Norwalk fd . 48 48 
t S. Rubber 93 38% 297 
I S. Rubber, Ist | 7 69% 69 69 
Substitute for Chicle Gum 
A substitute for or an auxiliary of chicle, as for use in chew- 


ing gum, is a new combination of a synthetic resin and an aldehyde. 
material is made by reaction of vinyl 


The resinous or gummy 


acetate, vinyl formate, or other suitable vinyl ester with a saturated 


aliphatic or aromatic, under heat and pressure, with or 
without an inorganic acid or other catalyst 
vinyl formate interacts with formaldehyde and with an 
acetaldehyde. H. W. Matheson (to Canadian Electro Products 


Co., Ltd.). British Patent No. 280,247, November 8, 1926. 


aldehyde, 
In one type of com- 


position 
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New Incorporations 


Intay Mrc. Co., Sept. 1 (New Jersey), $50,000. 
M. Pitney, T. L. Widmayer, and F. A. Frost, all of 763 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J. Principal office, 588 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
[lo manufacture inlays of rubber, etc. 


HALPERN TiRE Co., Sept. 1 (New Jersey), $125,000. I. G. 
Halpern, 184 Water St.. W. Brandwein, 365 Oak St., and_T. 
Blitzer, 139 Lewis St., all of Perth Amboy, N. J. Principal office, 
175 Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J. To manufacture truck and 
pneumatic tires and tubes. 


New Jersey Ruspper Mar Corp., Sept. 6 (New Jersey), capital 
stock 200 shares no par value. J. Siegmeister, 444 Clinton Place, 
S. P. Pressler, 195 Ridgewood Ave., and J. Cohen, 26 Commerce 
St., all of Newark, N. J. Principal office, 26 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. To manufacture and deal in rubber and rubber 
products 


Otp Guarp Rusper Corp., Sept. 5 (New York), $100,000. 
\. P. Howes, 213 Ridge Road, G. F. Covell, 36 E. Newell Ave., 
both of Rutherford, N. J., and K. B. Spencer, Hotel Manger, 
New York, N. Y. Principal office, 19 Vestry St.. New York, 


N. Y. To manufacture and deal in mechanical rubber goods. 


Propucts Co., Sept. 1 (New Jersey), capital 
stock 500 shares no par value. S. J. and S. W. Clark, and R. K. 
Lempkin, all of 205 Washington St., Pleasantville, N. J. Principal 
office, 205 Washington St., Pleasantville, N. J. To manufacture 
automobile tires and other accessories. 


PLEASANTVILLI 


Swer_inc Trapinc Corp., Sept. 12 (New York), capital stock 
6,000 shares no par value. S. Swerling, 44 Whitehall St., M. 
Lippman and N. I. Sachs, both of 285 Madison Ave., all of New 
York, N. Y. Principal office, 44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 
To import and deal in crude rubber. 





Standardizing Crude Rubber 


\ rubber manufacturer lately complained to a crude rubber im- 
porter that although he had ordered only the clean and better 
grades, not a single lot reached him that did not have to be 
thoroughly rewashed; in fact, he believed that he gave it the 
first and only The advice given was 
to pay more and get choice estates rubber. The buyer still fails 
to see why he should pay more than a fair price for clean rubber, 
and he irks at the disadvantage at which he is placed through 
not getting what he orders and pays for. 

Of course, such loss on the part of the consumer could be 
averted were the crude material not merely graded but definitely 
standardized as are the essentials in the cement and many other 
industries. There appears no good reason why exact standards 
should not be set up and adhered to for thickness, folding, and 
casing of sheets, for weight of cases and contents, and for methods 
insuring freedom from dirt, nails, splinters, etc.; and closer speci- 
fications might well be made concerning physical and chemical 
characteristics of crude rubber as are provided for other raw 
materials. If the grower has to conform to such requirements 
he will soon find a way of raising and treating rubber which will 
not only lessen the grief of many manufacturers but also enhance 


washing it had received. 


his own position in the trade 


Rubber-Lined Fermenting Vessels 


Vessels for fermentation to produce acetone and buty alcohol, 
or for other purposes, are formed of riveted steel plates lined 
with sheeted rubber vulcanized in place is an invention of M. A. 
Adam. United States patent No. 1,672,743, June 5, 1928. 


Novel Rubber Piston Packing 


In a new type of piston packing a cylindrical core of rubber is 
surrounded with a mixture of babbit, graphite, and oil, and with 
Hampton P. Rhodes. 


an outer protective covering of fabric. 
U. S. Patent No. 1,674,839, June 26, 1928. 








The Rubber Industry in America 


Helped Great Rubber 


Companies to Success 
Charles W. Seiberling has the unusual 
distinction of having helped several rubber 
-ompanies to develop from modest begin- 
nings to conspicuous success, but withal 
he is one of the most unassuming execu 
tives in the industry. 

3orn January 26, 1861, at Western Star, 
Summit County, O., he was educated in 
the Akron public schools and at Oberlin 





Stoller, In 


Blank & 


C. W. Seiberling 


College, Oberlin, O. His family being 
interested in the making of agricultural 
appliances, he took up this line in 1881, 
became superintendent of J. F. Seiber:ing 
& Co., harvesting machinery manufacturer, 
and remained in that capacity up to 1895. 
In this year he became interested in rub- 
ber, joining the Akron India Rubber Co. 
and continuing as secretary until 1898 

In the latter year his famous brother, 
Frank A. Seiberling, organized in a small 
way the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
destined to become one of the giants of 
the industry, and Charles W. became its 
secretary and vice president, remaining 
with the corporation until 1921 when he 
and his brother quit the concern on its re- 
organization. Later in the same year when 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., of Akron was 
organized with Frank A. as president, 
Charles W. became vice president and later 
the treasurer, and these offices he still 
fills most efficiently. He is also president 
of the Seiberling Latex Products Co., of 

kron. 

Mr. Seiberling is a member of the Ohio 
New York, Akron Chamber 
of Commerce, Barberton Chamber of Com- 
merce, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Ohio State Chamber of Com 
merce. His business address is Seiber 
ling Rubber Co. and his home is at North 


field, O. 


S« ciety of 


Tue FarKx Corp APPOINTED B. W 
Rogers representative for Akron 
fices at 225 Central Savings & Trust Bldg 


HAS 
with 








Ohio 





The American Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is continuing its tire business 
and adding to dealers’ rhe 
present management remains intact with 
lloyd Snyder president. 

India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
elected W. G. Klauss president of the 
company to succeed J. M. Alderfer, who 
has been promoted to the chairmanship 
of the board of directors. Mr. Klauss 
was formerly connected with the Johns 
Manville Co. and the Federal Match Co 
of Chicago, having served as president 
of the latter company. 

Charles T. Grant, vice president and 
director of the Miller Rubber Co.. 
\kron, O., was unanimously indorsed 
xy the Summit County Bar Association 
for appointment as U. S. judge in the 
Northern Ohio federal district. 

The Society of Safety Engineers has 
been organized by safety engineers con- 
nected with Akron industries. It is 
affiliated with the national safety move 
and its purpose is to promote 
industries as well as com- 
munities. The officers of the Akron 
branch are: Jack Kidney, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., president; Walter 
L. Schneider, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
president; Howard Low, Miller 
secretary; C. L. Hunger- 
Tire & Rubber Co 


accounts. 


ment 
safety in 


vice 
Rubber Co., 
ford, Firestone 
treasurer. 

The Lowenthal Scrap Rubber Co.’s 
three reclaiming plants at 156 Clewell 
Ave., East Akron, O., were destroyed 
by fire, causing an estimated 
$50,000. Two tanks on adjoining prop- 
erty, each containing 150,000 gallons of 


loss oft 


gasoline, were threatened, and it was 
feared that the whole vicinity would 
suffer. [The Lowenthal company op- 
erated a rubber scrap and reclaiming 
plant. 


Dr. L. B. Sebrell has been appointed 
manager of the research department of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He 
replaces A. M. Hamblett, who recently 
resigned. 

The Goodyear Foremen’s Club was 
addressed by Clinton E. Slusser, vice 
president and factory manager of the 
company, at its 
September 15 

The Leo Meyer Co., Akron, O., has 
taken over the Alligator Mfg. Co., Okla- 
homa City, and will continue the Alliga- 
tor line of blowout patches. Albert 
Buxbaum, president of the Meyer com 
pany, together with his wife and family, 
will motor through the East during the 
month of October 

White & Co., Akron, O., carries a 
complete line of crude and reclaimed 
rubber, raw materials and the Whico 
softeners. 


opening fall meeting, 


line of 
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F. A. Pope, president of the Cleve 
land Liner & Mfg. Co., 5508 Maurice 
\ve., Cleveland, O., is receiving the con 
gratulations of his many friends on the 
arrival of a grandson, Alton Rask. The 
baby is the son of Ervin Pope, produc 
tion manager of the Cleveland company 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, © 
has awarded a contract for the construc 
tion of a nine-story finished goods ware 
house to be erected on Falor St. The 
building will be of steel and concrete 
‘onstruction faced with brick and will 
be the fourth manufacturing 
building under one roof in Ohio, it is 
said. This job will be a part of an ex- 
pansion program which will reach be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 before 
the end of the year, according to T. G 
Graham, vice president. 

The Landers Corp., Toledo, O., has 
organized through the merger of 
the Landers , the Toledo Auto 
Fabrics Co. and the American Buckran 
Weaving & Finishing Co. The corpora- 
tion is listed as a $1,000,000 company. 

A. B. Dunbar has been made sales 
manager of the Triangle Tire & Rubber 
Co., Canton, O. Mr. Dunbar was for- 
merly connected with the sales force of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Barr Rubber Products Co.’s 
plant at Sandusky, O., was completely 
destroyed by fire on Sept. 6, resulting 
in a loss of about $250,000. Millions of 

and other rubber novelties 
uned in the 
impossible to get 


largest 


seen 


Bros. Co 


tov balk ons 
flames, which 
under 


chemicals 


were const 


were control 
because of the vats of 


the conipany. 


em- 
ployed bv 

R. A. McCorkle has been appointed 
manager of the manufacturing sales de- 
partment of the Miller Rubber Co. in 
place of F. C. Millhoff, who recently re- 
McCorkle -will make his 


signed Mr. 
headquarters at the home office in Akron 


hut will take active charge of all manu- 
facturers’ work both in Akron and De- 
trot He will be assisted by C. H. Rus- 


sell who will make his 
Detroit 


headquarters in 


The Kemitex Rubber Co., it is re- 
ported, will move its plant from Barber- 
ton, O., to the building formerly occupied 

at Wadsworth, O 

Henry F. Shippel, formerly tire super- 


intendent of the Canadian Goodrich Co., 


vv the Rex Rubber Co. 


Ltd., and recently in charge of the 
Goodrich tire design department at 
\kron, O., has been assigned to the 


engineering work of the aeronautical 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr 
Shippel will be remembered for his dis 
covery of the volume increase of rubber 
strain and for his paper 


under notable 


n tire stresses 








Fyre-Freez Demonstration 





\ demonstratior f Fyre-Fre ex- 
guisher, a method of extinguishing hires 
vithout spoilage, was held in Akron, O., 
Sept. 20 About 300 officials of rubber 
Ties and met be T o! the \kr n | ire 
Yepartment were present Large tanks 
lle Wi l ‘ ( lacquer were 
x ed and il VC ) I ibou 20 
ec ds Phe \ extinguished with 

yvre Free ! ss 10 se nds 
\ series s s was made with 
gl ly I fl ‘ 1 ‘ I ite | > ch as 
al ] {’ isol ] c which 
jiemonstrated satisfactoril e practical 
hod ext s this 

\\ ‘ rN 
lhe en s | ge ¢ f the 
vre-Freez | \ N. Y., and 
1 Hut ! l tv Mfg 
Cudah Vis 


F. C. Millhof, for sixteen years gen 


eral sales manager of the Miller Rubber 
( \} oO r ecently ul 
iwer of the car and truck manutacturers 
sales, is i ounced his resignatio!r 
ror the « " M Millhof has 

ide 1 announcement of his future 
plat s irther that that he intends t 
take a much needed rest 


The Akron Industrial Foundation, at 
a recent meeting, elected P, W Litch- 
field, presider t of the Goodyear lire & 
Rubber Co., directors. 
Harvey Firestone, Henry Ford and 
Thomas A. Edison, it is said, have signi- 
fied their intention of participating at a 
tremendous “America First” celebration 
to be staged in the little village of Eliza 
Herbert Hoover 


one of its 


bethton, Tenn., when 
speaks there on October 6 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. has 








opened a new distributing branch and 
service station in Cleveland, O., at 
Chester Ave. and East 21 St Ee: 3 
O’Neil is manager 

The Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, O., report yusiness very good 
| (y B wud! 1! a> be el ™m ice ue ner il 
manane 1 the mpat 

Removing Rubber from 

Insulated Wires 

In a recent issue of the Gummi Zeitung 
St Reiner re¢ me e f wing 
method f ren ber lations 
from wires I rubber cover is first 
removed from the wire, after 
which ends are mounted n ae wire 


wire slowly 


stretches This liameter of 
the wif ind t t ver loosen 
When taken out of the machine, the insula- 
tion can easily be take t hand. It 
claimed that even in cases where the 
rubber is firmly vulcanized to the wire 
almost its entire where the wire 
juite thick, tl method works. If n 
wire testing mact ivailable the 
Schopper rubber t ne be 
Se 
Tl HER} y 5.] 
cons she 7 . Ronee, 
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Goodyear Executive Who 
Has Risen Rapidly 








Harry E. Blythe, vice president and 
factory manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of California, is one of 
the younger rubber executives who has 
won his place in his chosen line through 
sheer merit and close application. Born 
in Canton, O., June 23, 1890, he graduated 
from the Canton High School in 1909 
und from Mt. Union College in 1913 

Harry E. Blythe 
At the latter he became noted as a base- 
hall and football _ star. His mechani- 


al training was first turned to account in 
1913 when he became an erecting engineer 
for the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 
).; next he was stock clerk, receiving, 
and acting shipping clerk for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.; and later 
again erecting for the Al- 
liance Machine Co 

Attracted by the tire industry, he en- 
tered the service of the Goodyear company 
at Akron, serving first in the automobile 
tire department and next becoming branch 
manager and acting district manager at 
Denver. He was then made production 
department manager of the Goodyear Fly- 
ing Squadron, and later headed the effi- 


engineer 


Was 


ciency department of the Industrial Uni- 
versity and the personnel department of 
the Goodyear works in Akron. Further 


came in 1921 as factory man- 
Goodyear plant in Los An- 
of its operating 


promotion 
ager of the 
geles and vice president 
company With F: Superintendent 
William Stephens, of Akron, in 1926 he 
survey manufacturing 
g com June of this 
called to Akron to become 
President Paul W. Litchfield 
Goor Tire & Rubber C 
Los Angeles Mr. Blythe be- 
president of the United States 
\ssociation, president of 
Club, director of 


actorv 


visited Europe to 


1 distri + litior It 
dad distribut I ons il 


and 


nt ivear 


the Holly wood Country 
the Southern California Golf Association. 
and member of the EI ( abeller 
Club. He is a 
Mason and also belongs to the Sigma Nu 
His address is: The Good- 
i i care f 
Rubt er Ci 


Club and the Universit, 
Fraternity 
Fraternity His address is in 


T ire & 
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Akron Brokerage Established 
By Alex Schulman 


A complete brokerage service in crude 
and scrap rubber is offered by the new 
firm of A. Schulman, Inc., recently es- 
tablished by Alex Schulman at 521 
Second National Building, Akron, O. 

A twelve years’ connection with H. 
Muehlstein & Co. during seven of 
which he acted as manager of its Akron 
branch, qualifies Mr. Schulman to suc- 
cessfully operate such a brokerage. <A 
native of Akron, and a graduate of its 
schools, he has made many friends dur- 
career because of his 
methods and pleasant 


ing his business 
straightforward 
personality. 

Mr. Schulman will be assisted by 
George Woloch, with whom he was 
issociated while in the employ of the 


Muehlstein company. 


Miller Enters Into Agreement 
- with British Firm 


Che Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O.., 
and the Industrial Rubber Manufac- 
turers’, Ltd., 191-192 Tottenham Court 


Rd., London, W..1, England, have en- 
into an agreement whereby the 
Industrial company is licensed to manu- 
facture Miller tires in England for dis- 


tered 


tribution in the British Isles. This 
does not affect Miller’s Akron plant 
which will continue to manufacture 
tires for distribution throughout the 


world with the exception of the British 
Isles. 

By the terms of this license agree- 
ment, the Miller company is in a posi- 
tion to furnish British made tires to the 
sritish colonies without the heavy 
initial investment necessitated by the 
establishment of manufacturing facilities 
in England. 


Road Essay Contest 


The $4,000 scholarship in the national 
contest on “The Relation of Im- 
proved Highways to Education,” con- 
ducted annually by Harvey Firestone, 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., was awarded to Verona Daniel 
Hardey, 15, of Gulfport, Miss. Her 
was selected from the thousands 
submitted by high school students 


essay 


essay 


Goodyear to Grow Rubber in 
Philippines 


Che Goodyear Rubber Plantation Co 
has applied for a license to grow and 
harvest rubber on the Island of Min- 
danao, southern Philippines. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $6,000,000 and is 
controlled by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Corporations, according to Philippine 
laws, can only acquire a maximum of 
5,000 acres but a representative of the 
company hopes to negotiate with the 
government for the purchase 


larger acreage 


lease or 


¢ 
oO i 
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Rubber Salesman With 
Wide, Varied Experience 


Frank Payne Harrington is noted in the 
trade as a salesman who certainly knows 
his rubber, and he came by such knowledge 
only through close study, hard work, and 
varied experience. He was born in Akron, 
January 9, 1885, and, after graduating 
from the Central High School, received a 
good grounding in rubber fundamentals 
at the Buchtel Preparatory School, Akron 
University. 





F. P. Harrington 


In 1901 he got his first practical ac- 
quaintance with rubber manufacture as 
sales clerk with The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and soon became branch office manager. 
From 1911 to 1920 he was accessory sales 
manager for the Miller Rubber Co.; from 
1920 to 1923 acting sales manager for the 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; during 1923 and 
1924 he was director of sales for the Star 
Rubber Co.: from 1924 to 1926, eastern 
sales manager for the Polson Rubber Co.; 
and from 1926 he has been manager of 
accessory sales for the General Tire & 
Rubber Co. Mr. Harrington is a Mason 
and his home is at 486 Avalon Ave., 
Akron, 0. 


Survey of Dealers’ Stocks 


Questionnaire forms for the new survey 
of dealers’ stocks of automobile tires and 
tubes made by the Rubber Division of the 
Department of Commerce, are now ready 
and will be mailed from t*c department 
during the last week of September. 

Each firm or individual receiving 
form is requested to complete it on Oc- 
tober 1 and return it to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the 
enclosed envelope, for which no postage is 
required. Promptness is essential. If 
form is after October 1, report 
should be mailed immediately. All reports 
will be held strictly confidential. Results 
of this survey will be given prompt pub- 
licity in leading tire and automotive trade 
journals and in the press 


this 


receive d 


U. S. Imports 
The total imports into the United States 
during 1927 amounted to $4,185,009,000. 
Raw silk leads the list at a value of $390,- 
000,000, with crude rubber second having 
a valuation of $340,000,000 
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New Jersey 








Rubber conditions throughout New 
Jersey continue to improve and orders 
are increasing in all lines of goods. 
There has been a noted improvement in 
the hard rubber line, some of the mills 
reporting a 50 per cent increase. Fac- 
tories producing and belting are 
rushed with Orders are also 
increasing for tires and tubes. Heel and 
factories are running normally. 
plants report business as 


hose 


business. 


sole 
Reclaiming 
being good. 
The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is experiencing a very busy 
season and the plant is now being op- 
erated twenty-four hours a day. Sales 
considerably and_ the 
company expects to increase its work- 
ing force. A new plant addition, 100 
by 96 feet, has been erected to take care 
of increased orders. Plans are now 
being drawn for a new machine shop. 
[he concern predicts a prosperous year. 
The Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Sq., N. J., reports that its plant is run- 
ning normally. Frederick R. Sayen, 
secretary of the company, has returned 
from an extended trip through Europe. 
The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., states that business shows a 
little increase. 
The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is very busy at the present 
time and is operating with a night shift. 


have increased 





Atlantic Products Corp. 


The Atlantic Products Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been formed by local 
capitalists as the result of the phe- 
nomenal growth of a sideline industry 
developed by the Pocono Rubber Cloth 
Co, within the last four years. Two 
years ago Theodore S. Cart, former 
secretary of the Pocono Rubber Cloth 
Co., established a golf bag factory in 
a part of the Pocono plant as a means 
of using up mill ends of rubberized 
fabrics. It was started in June and 
during the remainder of the year 12,000 
golf bags were manufactured and sold. 
\ year later 47,000 were 
manufactured. An addition built 
and last year 90,000 were 
made. Then it became apparent that 
the rubber cloth and the golf bag busi 
ness needed further expansion, and Mr. 
Cart purchased the golf bag end of the 
business. The capita? thus raised was 
used to expand the company 

Mr. Cart then organized the Atlantic 


golf bags 
Was 


golt bags 


Pocono 


Products Corp. with himself as presi- 
dent, Robert C. Roebling, vice presi- 
dent, Harry Gihon, Francis G. Cart 
and Austin C. Cooley, as members of 
the board of directors The company 
leased a plant on Muirhead Ave. and 
expects to turn out 150,000 golf bags 
this year. The Atlantic company also 


manufactures racquet covers for the 
tennis trade, shopping bags, rain jackets 
and camping blankets. At the present 
time the company is employing about 
70 hands 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports capacity produc- 
tion. The company is particularly busy 
in the hose department where the men 
are working overtime. 

Clifford H. Oakley, president of the 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has 
returned with his family from Cape 
May, N. J. 

C. A. Yoos has been appointed mid- 
west representative for the Murray 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., and is now 


located at the Murray office, 601 West 
Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 
H. A. Dornseif, general sales man- 


ager of the Murray Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., spent eight weeks on the 
Pacitic Coast. He visited all the 
branches of the Murray company. 

The Combination Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., announces that several new 
representatives have been appointed in 
Colorado, Texas and on the Pacific 
Coast. The company reports increasing 
business and the opening of several 
new accounts, 

The United & Globe Rubber Co.’s, 
plant at Trenton, N. J., was placed on 
sale Sept. 7 for unpaid taxes, amounting 
to nearly $3,000. There were no bids 
on the property and it was sold to the 
City of Trenton. The plant was aban- 
doned some time ago. 

William J. B. Stokes, prominent 
Trenton, N. J., rubber manufacturer, 
celebrated his 71st birthday anniversary 
on August 22 by entertaining the mem- 
bers of his family at dinner. 

William H. Koons, New Jersey sales- 
man for the Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., and Miss Edythe Devine, 
also of Trenton, were married recently 
in Trinity P. E. Church, Trenton. 
The couple spent their honeymoon in 
Quebec. 

William C. Ehrenfeld, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dural 
Rubber Corp., Flemington, N. J., has 
purchased the Doylestown Rubber Co. 
plant at Doylestown, Pa., and is now 
engaged in getting the factory ready for 
occupation. The new company which 
Mr. Ehrenfeld heads will be known as 
the Rubber Products Co. The nature 
of the products to be manufactured will 
be announced later. 

The Somerset Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Millstone, N. J., reports very good 


business, and that the plant is now 
operating with a night shift. The com- 
pany was established ten years ago 
by Irving Laurie of Highland Park 
N. J., and now employs fifty men. 
The New Jersey Rubber Co., New 


Brunswick, N. J., has filed a certificate 
decreasing its capital stock from $300,- 


000, represented by 3,000 shares, to 
$50,000, represented by 500 shares. 
[The company is controlled by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


Joseph F. Lackey has leased the 


property at 78-80 Central Ave., New- 
ark, N. J., for the sale and distribut- 
tion of Michelin tires and tubes. 
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The Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woon- 


socket, ind the Revere Rubber ( o., Provi- 
dence, R. I., both subsidiaries f the 
United States Rubber Co., have reduced 
their combined capital stock from $6,000,- 


000 to $1,500,000, a cut of $4,500,000. In 
each case, it is stated, the corporation pro- 
I stock 


he outstanding 


Action of 


pr sed to purchase t 
from its assets for retirement. 


+ 


the Revere Rubber C was taken at a 
special meeting held in Providence, Sept. 
6. It was voted to reduce the preferred 
stock from $2.500.000 and the common 
stock from $2,000,000 to $500,000. In ef- 


fect this concern is to retire $3,500,000 of 
its stock from its treasury The 
Woonsocket Rubber Co. held a_ special 
meeting at Woonsocket on the same date 
and voted to reduce its capital from $1,- 
500,000 to $500,000. Neither concern has 
amended its charter to reduce its author- 
ized capitalization in accordance with the 
stockholders’ vote but has simply filed 
copies of the votes taken 

Davis-Jcnes Insulated Wire Co. is 
yperating its plant at Phillipsdale twenty- 
four hours a day on a three-snift schedule 


funds 


because of an unusually heavy run of 
rders 

Standard Tire & Rubber Co., 75 
Fountain St., Providence, R. I., was 


wrecked by a fire last month when a 
container of 
plant, spreading 
store and 


The 


sparks 


zum solvent exploded in the 
destruction through the 
large destroying a large stock 
explosion was apparently 
an electrically 

hich ignited 
the container of in 


of tires 
caused by 


operated retreading 


from 


machine w 





from 
flammable solvent 


National India Rubber Co.’s fire de- 


escaping fumes 


John J. Lavender, foreman of the out- 

sole cutting department of the National 
India Rubber Co. for the past five years, 
1as resigned. William J. Brahmsted, as- 
sistant foreman of the making depart- 
ment, succeeded Mr Lavender, effective 
~ept 15. 

United States Rubber Co., of New 
Jersey, with an assessed valuation of $2, 
198,800, is one of 197 persons or concerns 
taxed on a total valuation of 
$10,000 or more in Bristol, according to 
the annual statement of the Board of 
Assessors filed the past month. It is the 
largest single taxpayer in the town, its 
tax charge being $54,310.36 


1 
ij 


that are 


Le Baron C. Colt 
Memorial Ambulance 


Maurice C. Smith, Jr., factory mana- 
National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, R. L., is president of the LeBaron 
C. Colt Memorial Ambulance, Inc., of 
that town, which has just completed its 
annual drive for popular subscriptions. 
Chis marks the eleventh anniversary of 
the purchase of the original ambulance 
by residents of Bristol in memory of the 
late LeBaron C. Colt, a nephew of the 
late Col. Samuel P. Colt, president of the 
United States Rubber Co. Since that 
time the ambulance has made more than 
1,500 calls without charge to the people. 
To aid in the upkeep and maintenance of 
the ambulance the town annualy appro- 
$5,000, The National India Rub- 
furnishes the housing, minor re- 
pairs, cleaning, drivers, and insur- 

the remainder of the expenses 
are borne by the Bristol people. In con- 
nection with the drive a tag day was held 
in the National India Rubber Co. plant 

which more than $400 was raised. 


ger of the 


priates 
er Co. 


tires 





New England 





partment will hold its cond annual 
banquet in the conference room at the 
factory plant in Bristol, R. I 1 Oct. 8 
Officia's of the corporat i several 
ut-of-town fire department heads have 
ven invited as guests 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Labor & Industries has announced in 
the results of its monthly survey of 
mployment and earnings manufac- 
turing establishments throughout the 
state that employment in the rubber 
footwear industry has increased 17.4 per 
cent and that the aggregate pay roll of 


this industry has increas« 3.8 per cent. 


The National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at its convention, to be held in 


foston Mass November, 19-22, will 
have the following speakers Roger 
Babson, nationally known analyst; Dr 
S. A. Stratton, president M. I. T.; 


General Lincoln ( Andrews, director 
general of the Rut 1 
Frederick ( Hood, 


Hood 


ber Institute; an 
7 + 


president of 


Raymond W. Kent and Morris Oman- 
sky, both well known in the rubber in- 
dustry, have joined the technical staff 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists and 
engineers of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Adhesive Products Co., Lynn, 
Mass., moved to its new quarters in that 
city. New equipment and new ma- 
chinery will now enable the company 
to double its output. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., will make no downward revi- 
sion of prices on its Premier line of 
tires which is competitive with the lines 
on which reductions have recently been 
announced by other companies. The 
management does not feel that a reduc- 
prices is warranted at this 


tion in tire 
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Carbon Black Production 


According to an estimate of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., 940 Old South Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., shipments of carbon 
black by manufacturers in the first six 
months of 1928, including all grades 
reported in the United States Bureau of 
Mines statistics, amounted to 133,000, 
000 pounds, or at the rate of 266,000,000 
pounds annually. Production of all 
grades of carbon black was less than 
118,000,000 pounds, marking a decline 
in stock of over 15,000,000 pounds for 
the six months. 

The Cabot company has already in- 
creased its rate of production by 28,000,- 
000 pounds annually, since the first of 
the year, and an addition to its plant 
at Pampa, it now has under construc- 
tion, will increase its total capacity this 
year by over 34,000,000 pounds. 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Boston, Mass., has appointed W. A. 
Briggs sales manager. R. J Owen has 
been made merchandise manager and 
H. F. Maxon becomes district field 
manager in charge of the territory which 
includes New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

Frank H. Hate, president and general 
manager of Hale Shoe Co., Manila, P. L., 
is interested in canvas footwear ma- 
terials. His address during October will 
be in care of United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Albany Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

The United States Rubber Co. was 
among the contributers to Byrd's ex- 
ploration trip to the South Pole. The 
company’s contribution consisted of 
special rubber boots and keds which 
were highly appreciated by Byrd and 
his men. 

George B. Hendrick of Brockton, Mass., 


was appointed managing director of the 


newly organized Footwear Guild, Inc. 
He has been very active in large or- 
ganizations. Among the positions he 


has held is assistant sales manager of 
the Fisk Rubber Co. 

The Bay State Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co.’s plant, located at Hyde Park, 
a suburb of Boston, has been recently 
put on the market for sale. 

The Murray Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of tire, tubes and mechanical rub- 


ber goods, has opened a branch office 
at 96 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
New England sales have increased so 


rapidly that it was necessary to open a 
branch office and warehouse where a 
complete stock of Murray and Empire 


rubber goods will be carried. J. M. 
Hower, who has served the company 
for the past 15 years, has been ap- 
pointed New England district manager 
of the Tire Division. K. W. Reece is 
New England manager of the mechan- 


ical division and is assisted by M. J. 
Dickinson. Mr. Reece is well known 
to the rubber trade, having represented 
Murray Rubber Co. on tires in 
Boston. Mr. Dickinson has 
had extensive experience on mechan- 
icals, having been formerly with the 
New York Belting & Packing Co 


the 
Greater 
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Joseph A. McNulty, 114 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y., importer of red oxide, 
attended the first meeting of the One 
Hundred Year Club of New York Busi- 
Organizations. Mr. McNulty is 
eligible as a member of century old estab- 
lishments having succeeded G. A. & E. 
Meyer who were established in 1805. 

L. D. Tompkins, president of the 
General Rubber Co., has been appointed 
special representative of the president 
of the United States Rubber Co. as a 
member of the Rubber Institute. The 
General Rubber Co. is a subsidiary of 


ness 


the U. S. company. 
Bernard. Lester, assistant industrial 
sales manager of the Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., has been placed 
in charge of the company’s business re- 
lations with architects, builders, con- 





Bernard Lester 


tractors and manufacturers of machinery 
and appliances. His headquarters are 
at 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Swerling Trading Corp. 44 
Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., was 
recently incorporated to import and deal 
in crude rubber. Samuel Swerling, Jr., 
is president; Nathan I. Sachs, vice presi- 
dent; and Hugo Hauff, treasurer. 

J. B. J. Gibbs, 170 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers’ agent, 
sailed from Vancouver on Sept. 27 for 
Yokohama. Mr. Gibbs plans to investi- 
gate the rubber trade in Japan in 
general, and is eminently fitted for this 
work as he was a resident of that 
country for forty-five years, speaking 
the language fluently. 

The Goodyear Rubber Ball & Nov- 
elty Co., Malone, N. Y., has provided its 
employes with life, health and non-occu- 
pational accident insurance through con- 
tract with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

E. Howard Johnson announces that 
the business conducted by him for the 
past two years at Putnam, Conn., has 
been incorporated and will be continued 
under the firm name of Corone Wire 
Insulators, Inc 


M. L. Donovan is the new 
ager of the Cambridge Rubber Sales 
Corp., 125 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
He has been in the shoe field for many 
years having been connected with the 
Federal Export Co., E. T. Wright & 
Co. and the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. 

The National Safety Council will 
open its seventeenth congress in New 
York on Oct 1. The Rubber Section 
will hold sessions on Oct. 1, 2 and 3 in 


the Hotel McAlpin. 


New Fabric for Sport Shoes 


The trend toward colors and fancy 
fabrics for tennis and sport shoes has 
filled the market with a large assort- 


novelty designs. 
The LadLassie Mill, Anderson, S. C.., 
of which Turner, Halsey Co., 74 Leon 
ard St., New York, N. Y., is the dis 
tributer, manufactures a wove! 
fast dyed yarn rubberized fabric which 
is made in ninety different color com- 
binations. It is of such a strong and 
close weave that when combined with 
drill, sheeting or light duck is especially 
suitable for tennis galoshes, 
hospital sheets, bathing bags and other 
fabrics of this character 
can be used. Its wearing quality and 
durability of color gives an almost un- 
limited field. Special color combinations 
are made on order. 

Plain, high colored 
ferent cotton fabrics, known under the 
trade name of SuNoFect, manufactured 
by the Gossett Mills, may also be 
utilized for many purposes. This fabric 
is guaranteed to be fast vat dyed and 
bright colorful shades of almost any) 
hue may be obtained. 


ment of shades and 


close 


shoes, 


articles where 


shades on dit 


Science and Happiness 


EN of science, who have 

less difficulty than any 
others in finding an outlet for 
creativeness, are the happiest 
of intelligent men in the mod- 
ern world, since their creative 
ability affords full satisfaction 
to mind and spirit as well as 
to the instinct of creation. In 
them a beginning is to be seen 
of the new way of life which 
is to be sought; in their happi- 
ness we may perhaps find a 
germ of a future happiness for 


all mankind. 
—Bertrand Russell. 


sales man- 


and marbleized colors. It 


87 


Denies Liquidation 
of National Crude 
Rubber Reserve 


A report to the effect that the 
National Crude Rubber Reserve had 
been dissolved was denied by Charles 


B. Seger, president of the United States 
Rubber Co. Mr. Seyer is quoted as 
saying: “There is no truth in published 
reports that the pool has been liquidated. 
It is a fact that shrinkage in value of 
rubber held by the pool has been written 
down and apportioned among its vari- 
ous participants, but its activities will 
continue.” 


New Factory for 
The Holstein Rubber Co. 


The new factory of The Holstein Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn., just com- 
pleted at Danbury, is of modern, fireproof 
construction, of the daylight type. New 








J. S. Holstein 


machinery of the most improved design 
has been installed and orders on hand will 
keep the factory running day and night 
until after the first of the year. The plant 
superintendent is Perley Hammond, a 
member of the American Institute of Rub- 
ber Technologists, who has had many 
vears experience in this line. The produc- 
tion overseer will be Samuel Rosenblatt, 
whose connection with the rubber industry 
dates from 1992. 

The Holstein Rubber Co. has been in the 
flooring business for over thirty-five years, 
and its founder and treasurer, Joseph S. 
Holstein, is a recognized leader in this 
held. 

The production of the organization con- 
sists mainly of rubber tile flooring in plain 
exactly repro- 
duces the world’s finest marbles and is 
ideal for every flooring requirement. In 
addition to the Holstein non-destructible 
brand of marbleized tile, the company will 
produce a Danbury brand tile to be mar- 


keted throughout the United States 
through distributers, many of whom have 
already been appointed. It will also be 


available in Canada through The Holstein 
Rubber Co., Ltd., of Montreal, a sub- 
sidiary. The factory will also produce 
rubber specialties and sponge rubber prod- 


ucts. 








Engineering 


| hte sdec gyal is a 
i profession and as such 
stands beside law and medi- 
cine. It is not a trade, though 

it is in contact with the trades. 

It is not a business, even 
though it has become a neces- 
sity to modern big businesses. 
Nor is it a science, though 
based on the exact sciences of 
physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, and in its practice the 
engineering .method is essen- 
tially scientific. [t is concerned 
with utility, with the creation 
of services and things for pub- 
lic use, especially new kinds, 

| better, more useful, or more 
' economical than were avail- 
able before. A most absorb- 

| ing, clean, satisfying and un- 
selfish game, the game of mak- 
ing nature work for man as 
man works for himself and 
his fellowmen, the finest and 
greatest game in the world. 
Prof. Charles E. Lucke in 


Mechanical Engineering. 


The Radio World’s Fair was for 


opened Sept. 17 by Thomas A. Edison 
who was introduced by Henry Ford 
Harvey Firestone also taced the micro- 


phone to pay tribute te the greatness 


F disor 


Fire Prevention W eek, October 
7 to 13, to impress upon every one 
the need for care in the prevention 
of fire, and to stress each citizen's 
responsibility for the ravages of fire. 
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Pacific Coast 








American Rubber Mfg. Co., Oakland, 
Calif., through President N. S. Dodge, 
announces the appointment of William 


R. Goudie as general sales manager 
with headquarters at the principal 
office, Park Ave. and Watt St., Oak- 
land. Mr. Goudie has had twenty-six 
years’ experience in rubber manufac- 


turing and selling in this country and 
abroad, and has spent the past fourteen 
years in the West. Latterly he had 
been southern sales manager for the 
American company, with offices in Los 
Angeles. The company’s products in- 
clude rubber belting for transmission, 
conveying, and elevating, as well as 
heavy hose, packing and_ general 
mechanical rubber goods. 

Hood Rubber Products Co., market 
ing the products of the Hood factories 
at Watertown, Mass., has within the 
past few months declined orders for 
thirty-five carloads of hard rubber bat- 
tery boxes for delivery in the far west 
territory owing to the fact that the east- 


ern works capacity has been overtaxed 
and the orders have been received too 
late for execution this season. Busi 
ness has been going strong in battery 


jars as well as boxes, and in tires, tubes 
The latest item, 
eels, is also said to have met with 
uc! \s reported by Pacific 
Coast District Manager J. J. O’Con 
nor, with headquarters at 450 Ninth 
St., San Calif., the only re- 
cent change in the Pacific Coast per- 
been that of R. A. Davis, 
who has replaced O. C. Hanson as 
Seattle branch manager 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
has not remarked any let-up in business 
on account of the pending election in so 
far as Pacific Coast trade is concerned, 
ind according to Pacific Coast Manager 
\. H. Gregory, headquarters at 
519 Mission St., Calif. 
and 1928 
show a the 
1927 total. 
India Tire & Rubber Co., as reported 
Pacific Coast Manager W. R. Wheat- 
ly, with headquarters at 460 Ninth St., 


and rubber footwear. 


much success 


Francisco, 


sonnel has 


with 
San Francisco, 
that 
over 


prospects indicate 


marked advance 


San Francisco, Calif., is far exceeding 
all its previous records for volume of 
yusiness from Seattle to San Diego, its 


ain anxiety now being keeping de- 











ARROW 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


ON ROOF OF TEXTILE BUILDING, GOODYEAR 


TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
DIRECTED TRANS-CONTINENTAL FLIERS TO GOAL 


liveries up to sales. Mr. Wheatly re- 
cently replaced Frank L. Ryan, who 
had been called to the factory in Akron 
to direct the sales force. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., which supplies 
sulphur and other compounding ingre- 
dients to the rubber trade, and has many 
mines and factories in this country and 
abroad, is building a $750,000 caustic 
soda and sulphuric acid plant on a 10- 
acre plot at Dominguez Junction, south 
of Los Angeles, as stated by John 
Stauffer, Jr.. manager of the company’s 
Southern California plants. 

Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., 4343 San 
Pablo St., Oakland, Calif., ene of the 
large manufacturers of semi-cured stock, 
cement patches, and general repair ma- 
terials, reports a satisfactory increase in 
sales despite the present low price range 
on new tires. 

United States Rubber Co., Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., and Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., of California, had 
airplane tire exhibits and maintained 
service stations at the National Air 
Races and Aeronautical Exhibition at 
Mines Field, near Los Angeles, during 
the early part of September. 

Inland Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
established two more factory branch 
stores on the Pacific Coast, at Santa 
Monica and San Bernardino, Calif. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp. of Los 
\ngeles has been adding much mechan- 
ical equipment of late to its main plant 
at Compton, which is still working 24 
hours a day in trying to meet rapidly- 
increasing demand for tires and tubes, 
the company now ranking among the 
large production concerns of the coun- 
try. It is stated that output at the No. 
2 plant in San Diego is also growing 
fast and may before long reach the ca- 
pacity of that large factory. President 
\. Schleicher has lately been making a 
business trip through the middle and 
eastern states and Sales Manager W. W. 
Drum has been speeding up distribution 
personally in the southern states. 

McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., according to H. E. Williams, 
Pacific Coast manager, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, Calif., notes an 
excellent increase in business in the far 
west territory during the past 
months. Lee Woodruff, general 
manager of the factory, and who 
Mr. Williams’ predecessor, has 
visiting the Coast after an 
three years. 


West American Rubber Co., 400 N 
Ave. 19, Los Angeles, Calif., is enjoy- 
ing an unusually large business in oil 
field supplies for domestic and foreign 
fields and in various mechanical rubber 
specialties, as stated by President Doug- 
las Radford. Vice President Charles 
Lamb left recently on a business and 
pleasure trip to England. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Co., according to 


President W. J. Voit, is fairly swamped 


Tew 
sales 
was 
been 
absence of 
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with orders for its patented rubber play- 
alls at its new factory, 1604 E. 26 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., and is working 


night and day. Recently it has suc- 
ceeded in improving its products and 
markedly lessening their cost. Plans 


ire being considered for a large build- 
ing extension in the spring and the addi- 
tion of much equipment. At its original 
plant, 970 S. Alameda St., it is producing 
a considerable quantity of camelback 
and other tire repair material. 


Kirkhill Rubber Co., 5811 S. Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., according to 
Treasurer and General Manager T. 
Kirk Hill, is still working on a 24-hour- 
a-day schedule begun two vears ago. 
It manufactures 700 different rubber 
specialties, largely patented articles for 
various trades, comparatively few being 
standard mechanical rubber goods. It 
has just completed a new building, add- 
ing 2,400 square fet of floor Space, and 
has installed a new mill and two nrore 
two-platen hydraulic presses. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
\ngeles, Calif., reports that its big new 
plant is now quite complete, all depart- 
ments functioning perfectly. Produc- 
tion averages 3,500 tires and 3,000 tubes 
daily, and these figures will be soon in- 
creased considerably, it is stated. Plans 
are being considered for a new service, 
and warehouse station centrally located 
in Los Angeles to supplant the distribut- 
ing station long maintained at 1392 E. 
7 St., in charge of F. L. Hockensmith; 
Goodrich building 


as well as for a new 
in San Francisco. Tire sales in the 
coast territory are reported as_ well 
above the quota set for the year, with 
substantial advances in sales of the 
thousands of Goodrich rubber standard 
goods and specialties. 


Goodyear Tire &. Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia reports its Los Angeles plant 
producing an average of 12,500 tires and 
a somewhat smaller number of tubes 
with department taxed to 
utmost capacity, and continual overtime 
throughout the works. This contrasts 
with an average of over 60,000 tires a 


daily, every 


day at the parent factory in Akron 
Vice President Clifton C. Slusser and 
factory manager of the Akron works 


returned to the latter plant on Septem- 
ber 15 after spending a week at the Los 
Angeles factory, which he had opened in 
1919 and of which he had been first 
superintendent, and later general man- 
ager, being recalled to Akron in 1922. 
He had been in conference at the Los 
Angeles plant with General Superinten- 
dent E. J. Thomas in connection with 
an expansion program, a feature of 
which includes the installation of a con 
veyer system in the tire making depart- 
ment and which is said to be one of the 
most efficient devices of the kind in the 
country. President Paul W. Litchfield 
is expected to visit the \ngeles 
plant in November. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia is making fine headway at its 
recently opened plant in Los Angeles, 
according to Chief Engineer Nelson H 
Myers. All the heavy machinery and 


Los 
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practically all the lighter equipment are 
now in place and ahead of schedule, 
some 2,000 tires are being turned out 


daily. After some delay in getting ma- 
terial and equipment, work has been 
actively resumed on the big reclaiming 


plant adjoining the main mills, and the 
improvement of the grounds and paving 
on the adjoining highways are rapidly 
progressing, so that it will soon be pos- 
sible to set a date for the formal public 
reception which it was announced would 
be held at the new works. The Fire- 
company is building a two-story 
class A service building and warehouse 
at the southeast corner of Towne and 
8th Sts., a central Los Angeles location. 
Vice President Russell A. Firestone, son 
ot Harvey S. Firestone, head of the 
parent company in Akron, and who will 
be in charge of the California concern, 
is arranging to home in 


stone 


inake his 


Southern California at a point con- 
venient to the new works. 
Rubber Corp. of America, 17th and 


Kansas Sts., San Francisco, Calif., it is 
stated by Vice President General 
Manager W. Flanders Setchel, has prac- 
tically completed its experimental work 
in the development of the Keaton non- 
skid tire in connection with the Freeman 
Peterson patented triplex construction 
with special regard tor the tire’s adapta 
tion to heavy truck service; and that re 
sults so far have been very satisfactory 
The bought the 
plant at the address given and has re- 
conditioned it throughout. Installation 
of machinery will be completed by the 
first week in October, and in what the 
company contends will be one of the 
best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, the manufacture will be begun 
at once of not only tires but also of a 
wide range of goods. The 
officers are: President, A. L. Clark; vice 
and general manager, Mr 
Setchel; secretary, Harry R. Buttimer, 
C. P. A.; treasurer, Charles P. Hoehn; 
rubber technologist. Edgar C. Huyck. 


Mark L. Felber has been made man- 
iging editor of the Santa Anna, Calif., 


and 


Keaton 


company has 


mechanical 


president 


Times. A former Akron resident, Mr. 
Felber was for several years editor of 
the Akron Press and later director of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.’s news 


service 
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Paul Van Cleef, of Van Cleef Bros., 
Woodlawn Ave. and 77th St., Chicago, 
Ill., is traveling through China, Japan 
and various points in the Far East, to 
be absent ungil the latter part of Dec- 


ember. Mr. Van Cleef is combining 
both business and pleasure, and will 
visit quite a number of business con- 


nections and make a general survey of 
the rubber situation. During his ab- 
sence, Noah Van Cleef will be in charge 
of operations. 


The North Central Terminals Co., 


1030 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL, has 
opened its new 200,000 square foot 
building in which complete warehous- 
ing service is offered. S. Birkenstein 


& Sons, Inc., of Chicago, is interested 
in this enterprise. 


The Ramsey Accessories Mfg. Co. is 


installing machinery in its new $160,000 
home at Forest Park Blvd, and Spring 
\ve., St. Louis, Mo. The present plants 
it St. Louis and at Holland, Mich., will 


he combined in the new building. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. has completed 
$100,000 building in Omaha, Neb., 
at 10th and Dodge Sts. The structure is 
of brick and stone, 120 by 132 feet. 

The Haywood Tire Equipment Co., 
manufacturer of a complete line of tire 
repair and vulcanizing equipment, is lo- 
cated in new and larger quarters at 2329- 
2361 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. The com- 
‘any was recently purchased by John A, 


new 


Schreiber and associates and the officers 
under the new régime comprise Mr. 
Schreiber, president; Ernest Reckitt, vice 


president; A. F: Schneider, 
\MeKnight, 


secretary ; 


and R. G sales manager. 


Tire Companies Show Inventory 
Losses 


While tire companies have sold far more 


tires than ever before, reports for the 
first six months fail to show, with few 
exceptions, a net profit. Rubber inven- 
tories purchased around forty cents a 


pound have had to be evaluated at about 
twenty cents a pound, with tire prices 
correspondingly lower. 


Rubber in Cowl Joint 


The increasing use of rubber 
in automobile body construc- 
tion is evident. A popular form 
of cowl joint here pictured em- 
ploys a flattened rubber tube 
and a drip channel located be- 
tween the cowl and the dash. 
This allows relative movement 
of the cowl, a, built on the 
body, and the dash, b, supported 
on the chassis. The joint is 
sealed by a flattened rubber 
tube, c, below which is a drip- 
channel, d, to catch rain water 
and lead it out to the sides.— 


S. A. E. Bulletin. 
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= _ ————— _ 
[t is said that tire s James Willard Jordan, B. A., vice 
ificat Wi ‘ Canad president and general manager of the 
r some time as t ‘ ny tl Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
inds of cars i se whi ure Ont., was the subject of an illustrated 
msidered obsole eveftheless, they sketch in the Montreal Daily Herald 
ll require tire irs to com entitled “Captains of Industry.” 
\lthough high pressure tires have not John Myles, of the Columbus Rubber 
ce standard equipment since 1924, Co. of Montreal, Ltd., accompanied by 
he Canadiat irket this year will al Mrs. Myles, recently paid a visit to his 
sorb approximately 50 per cent of the home in Scotland, and also visited in 
total consumpt ; essure and = England and France 
oo Mes darte ; a : W. Milholm, special representative of 
No change in rubber footwear prices Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 
> ected before : “foes o ue ya Ltd., Leyland, Eng., is visiting the 
Jeliveries Of = ae = ck ‘4c Canadian trade. 
, ema: ? ‘ to the retal 
Oe chee ar pSwinge complies oi The Jem Rubber Co, Led, 3728 
sania foctweet for next season aad Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont., maker 
vave started booking orders Business of balls and other rubber toys, was re 
mn tennis shoes has been assisted by cently damaged by fire. 
ne weather. It is quite a long time W. H. Miner, president and general 
ince their line has been so well sold anager of Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
p Dealers report a big summer's Granby, Que., and Mrs. Miner, recently 
trade in tires. Prices are so low thes entertained at their summer residence 
lavs that owners buy new tires mu n Lake Bonnallie, the factory super 
re frequently than a few years ago intendents, foremen and office staff with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of their families \pproximately 200 per 
Canada, Ltd. C. H. Carlisle, president sons were in attendance and enjoyed 
and general manager, states that the the athletic games [he prizes were 
mechanical goods output is sold out presented by Mrs. Miner. 


is up to about 9,200 
higher. 
approximately 26 
Construc 
four-stor) 


Production of tires 
daily, while tube production 1s 
This production ts 
ahead of last vear 
started on a 
100 feet, which put into 


company’s out 


per cent 
tion has been 
building 300 by 


iperation will bring the 


put at New Toront nt., to 10,000 
ind 12,000 tires daily 

The Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., will build a 
factory branch at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, having an agreement with Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada, Ltd., to supply 
batteries for cars produced in the new 


plant These requirements 

with Prest-O-Lite other 
business in Regina, will require 50,000 
to 60,000 batteries per annum. 


Canada Golf Ball Co. Ltd, 241 


Dovercourt Rd., Toronto, Ont., is mar- 
keting canary yellow, and oriole orange 


golf balls, 


assembly 


together Co.’s 


and expects ther to be popu 


lar with golfers 


Columbus Rubber Co. of Montreal, 


Ltd. The Athletic & Social Associa- 
tion of this company recently held a 
day’s outing at Lavaltrie, Que. in 
which over 200 took part in the excur 
sion down the St. Lawrence River. A 
series of sporting events took place at 
the picnic grounds, all of which were 
keenly contested Che committee cor 

sisted of W. J. Danis, president of the 
\ssociation and chairman of the picnic 
committee, Gordon H Nickel sales 
manager of the company, .\. Couture 


and A. Tourgeon. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Th« 
baby blimp Akron, O., re- 
cently visited Toronto, Ont., carrying a 
official of 


Puritan of 


pilot, two mechanics and an 


1 


the Goodvear companv 


Rubber Association of Canada. At a 
recent meeting of this body it was de- 
cided that the placing season on new 
footwear lines for spring and summer, 
1929, should be opened on September 1. 


The Seiberling Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. (Toronto branch) has re 
moved from 389 Yonge St. to 172 John 
St., Toronto, Ont. Alterations to the 
premises have been made to conform to 
the company’s requirements and they 
are now equipped to render expedient 
service to the increasing list of dealers 
Enlarged volume of business in the 
Province of Ontario with the conse 
quent need of larger and waré¢ 

made the change i 


sales 
house space has 
location 
J. H. Porter, recently branch manager 
of the Ames Holden McCready Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sas., is now mar 
keting the product of the Woodstock 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., in 
Northern Saskatchewan. A stock ware 
house has been opened in Saskatoon 
A. E. Morrissette, of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., has been elected vic« 
president of the Quebec Division of the 


necessary. 


Shoe and Leather Travelers’ Associa 
tion. 

Panther Rubber Co., Ltd. Sher 
brooke, Que., maker of Panco soles, 
claims that over 100 Canadian shox 


manufacturers are using Panco soles in 
various styles and sizes. 

General Tire Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
has taken over the plant formerly occu- 
pied by the Oak Tire & Rubber Co., at 
Oakville, Ont., and is preparing to pro- 
duce casings, meanwhile tubes are be- 
ing made. The new company plans to 
make tiling and heels. James G. Mer 
rick is secretary-treasurer 
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A. D. Thornton, a director of the 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and a prominent Rotarian, recently ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club at luncheon on 
the history of rubber production, in 
which he stated that the British rubber 
restriction avoided a great calamity not 
only to the industry itself, but to other 
enterprises which are dependent upon it. 


The Federal Rubber Products Co. has 
located in Stratford, Ont., in the fac- 
tory formerly occupied by Vickers, Ltd. 
(England). This company bought out 
Federal Products Mfg. Co., Ltd., of 
Wingham, Ont., and the equipment has 
been moved to the Stratford plant. 


The Canadian Fabrikoid, Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont., is a manufacturer and dis- 
tributer of pyroxylin coated and rubber- 
ized fabrics. 

Electric Distributing Station 

On September 17, 1928, an electric dis- 
tributing station was put in operation at 
238 St. and Spuyten Duyvil Rd. New 
York City, by the New York Edison Co., 
which is operated without a human being 
inside its walls. It will ultimately be able 
to supply power sufficient to light the 
homes of approximately 300,000 families. 
This station will be controlled from an- 
other station more than three miles away 
The various transformers and circuits in 
the new station may be placed in service 
by simply pressing keys which send over 
wires electric impulses of the dot and dash 
system used in telegraphy. Automatic 
signals from the station will inform the 
operator whether the equipment is func- 
tioning properly. “Televox” was described 
in Inpra Ruprer Wortp, April 1, 1928. 


Footwear Imports 


During July, 1928, 3,200 pairs of rub- 
ber boots and shoes valued $2,228 
were imported into Canada, a decrease 
from July, 1927, when 13,397 pairs were 
imported valued $19,143. 


Kro Flite Golf Ball 


In a recent game played by Anthony 
Stebor of the C. Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, 
\. Y¥., with a Kro Flite golf ball he went 
over the course, in a morning and after- 
noon session, with a total of 132 shots for 
the 36 holes and used only two balls. The 
Flite ball is a Spalding product 
which, it is claimed, will greatly improve 


ne’s game. 


Kro 


Enclosed Switches Eliminate 
Accidents 


\n unusual accident, reported from one 
large plant, might have been avoided had 
an enclosed switch been substituted for the 
jackknife variety. A two-twenty switch of 
the jacknife type was attached to the wall 
about five feet from the floor, and the 
workmen were accustomed to open the 
suffciently to start an arc from 
which to light pipes, cigarettes or cigars. 
One man, on a rainy day, attempted to light 
a wet cigar, and the current passed through 
his mouth, disfiguring him for life. 


switch 
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Obituary 








Managing Director of English 
Goodyear Plant 


Officials of the 
Rubber Co. were greatly saddened by the 
news of the passing away on Sept. 17, ot 
Charles P. Skinner, managing director of 


Goodyear Tire & 


the Wolverhampton plant. Mr. Skinner's 
death occurred just about three weeks 
after that of Thomas A. Linnane, super 


intendent of the same plant. 

Mr. Skinner first became associated 
with the Goodyear concern in 1922 
he joined the company as managing di 
rector of the plant in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Prior to his affiliation with Good 
vear, he was in the employ of the 


} 
when 


Racin 





Charles P. Skinner 


Horse Shoe Tire Co. In 1924 he took the 
post he held at the time of his death. 

A native of Boston, he was a graduate 
of the Iowa University and was 52 years 
of age. 

Funeral held in Wolver- 
hampton on with William 
Stephens, general superintendent of the 
Akron plant, representing the home office 
at the obsequies. 

Mr. Skinner is survived by his widow 
and two children. 


services were 
Sept. 20, 


Internationally Known 


Traveling Salesman 


The death is announced on August 18, 
1928, of Rudolf Bardewyck. The deceased 
had for the past 25 years been selling the 
compounding ingredients put on the mar- 
ket by Lehmann & Voss, Hamburg, and 
in this capacity he had traveled widely. 
He was a well-known figure in rubber 
and cable factories throughout Europe, as 
well as in the United States and Canada. 
Latterly he had been making use of the 
airplane in his travels, flying to Finland, 
Sweden, and other countries. 

Rudolph Bardewyck’s kindly and help- 
ful nature made him popular wherever he 


went and a wide circle of friends and 


business acquaintances both here and 
abroad will regret his passing. 
Walter C. Arthurs 

While returning with his family trom 

a vacation spent in Minnesota, Walter 

C.. Arthurs, president of the Mount 

Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, 

[ll., died suddenly. Mr. Arthurs was 

sixty-three years of age, a native of 


Hillsboro, Ill. He had large real estate 
holdings and was a director of the First 
National Bank of St Louis and _ the 
Third National Bank of Mount Vernon 


Mrs. Arthurs and two children survive 


Superintendent of N. I. R. Co. 


William H. Gardiner, 56 years of age 


lied suddenly Sept. 6, following a_ heart 
attack previous to which he had been im 
ipparently excellent health. The day be 


fore he was at his desk at the National 
India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. L, 
he was employed as superintendent. Mr 
(sardiner was born at Newport, R. L, but 
tor a number of years made his home at 
Bristol, removing from there to East 
Providence some two 
with a daughter. He leaves one sen, Wil 
Gardiner of Newark, N. J.. tw 
ght grandchildret 


where 


liam C. 


dauehters 


and « 


Theodore K. Felch 


Theodore K. Felch, treasurer 
istant secretary of the Eureka Fire Hose 


and as 


Co., died August 29 as the result of a 
heart attack. Mr. Felch, who was 57 
vears of age, was connected with the 


Eureka company since 1908. He is sur 


vived by his wife. 


Dean of the Textile Industry 


William Whitman, widely known 
textile manufacturer, died at his home 
in Brookline, Mass., Sept. 20, in his 
eighty-seventh year. He was chairman 
of the board of directors of William 
Whitman & Co. of Boston. 


Mr. Whitman, who was born on a 
farm at Round Hill, Nova Scotia, on 
May 9, 1842, began his career as an 


office boy in a dry goods store at St 
John, N. B., but went to Boston at the 
age of fourteen. In a few 
came a leader in the textile industry of 
New England and was treasurer and 
later president of the Arlington Woolen 
Mills at Lawrence. Extending his in 
terests to other cities, Mr. Whitman be 
came president of the Whitman Mills 
Manomet Mills, Nonquitt Spinning Co., 
Nashawena Mills and Belleville Ware- 
house Co., all of New Bedford; the 
Hoosac Worsted Mills of North Adams, 
the Acadia Mills and Monomac Spring 
Co. of Lawrence; the Textile Specialty 
Boston and William Whitman 


vears he be 


Co. of 


years ago, to live 


Co., Inc., Boston dry goods comission 


merchants. 


Popular Executive Passes Away 


Following an operation for appendicitis, 
Thomas .\. Linnane passed away at Wol- 
verhampton, England, Friday, August 24. 


le had been general superintendent of the 
nglish Goodyear factory since September, 
1997 
s Fad. 

\ native of Akron, O., and a product of 
ts public schools, Mr. Linnane passed 


most of his business life in his natal town 
Previous to his connection with Goodvear, 
he had 1 1 with Whitm: . “Cc 

ie had been with Whitman & Barnes Co., 
twist drill manufacturer, and the Diamond 
Rubber Co. He entered the employ of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1911 as 
supervisor and was promoted to foreman, 
general foreman and eventually was mad 
(iivision superintendent 

While in the Akron factory, Linnan 
irected the establishment of the by-prod 

















A. Linnane 


Thomas 


ucts division and _ factory  specilication 
system and was in charge of all production 
in the Goodyear factory during the war 


When it was decided to establish an Eng- 


lish factory, he was selected to inspect 
sites and chose the old Wolverhampton 
factory. llis selection was approved, and 
upon the completion of the reconstruction 


work on the plant, he was named general 
superintendent and sent to England to head 
the activities of the large group of Akron 
workers who had accepted positions in the 
new factory. 

The body returned to Akron for 
burial and funeral services were held there 
on September 11 at St. Mary’s Church 
with interment at the Holy Cross Ceme- 
tery. The chimes on the Goodyear factory 
played at the funeral hour and production 
was halted in the plant for three minutes 

Mr. Linnane is survived by his wife and 
five children 


was 


Death of Mike Flynn 


Michael A. Flynn, the well-known rubber 
superintendent and designer of special tire 
building apparatus, died suddenly of heart 
failure on September 26 at his home in 
Akron, O. His obituary and portrait will 
be pubfished in our next issue. 











English Rubber Footwear 


L" TING up its voice 
ing upon rubber footwear 
but dull and unattractive, the 
tion, Inc., has prepared some 
data on this subject 
It is remarkable to view the improvement made in rubber 
footwear from its crude beginnings among the South Ameri- 
present day with its variety of attractive 
purpose. There was no 
make rubber shoes until eighty or ninety 
then the only thought was to provide protec - 


igainst the layman’s habit of look 
as necessary and protective, 
Rubber Growers Associa- 
interesting and 


can Indians to the 


stvles to meet ever\ onceivable 
attempt to 


ago, and 


real 


vears 





tion against wet and damp, while the resiliency of rubber 
footwear was not considered important. 

(he modern rubber boot or shoe is an intricate piece ot 
work and calls f tention of qualified chemists, en 
gineers, engravers nder hands, last makers, ‘rimmers 
pa ke rs, and otner sK eda Ww rkers betore it reaches the 

is of tl earer. Years ago all that was necessarv was 

Footwear for Industrial Purposes 
to make a rubber covering which would fit an ordinary shoe; 
now e€X]x rts are kept bus lesigning new tashions, follow 
ing to a certain extent those of leather footwear, which must 
be trim, neat, perfect fitting and, above all, stylish in ap 
pe arance. 

A use for rubber footwear, not so generally known, is for 
industrial purposes, and it is to be found wherever infec 
tion or danger to health must be prevented. Rub 
ber is not only absolut terproof, but is a non-conductor 
of electricity. It : vashed and sterilized making 
t practically germ proof and so invaluable to surgeons in 
operating rooms \ t e treated to withstand th 
deleterious effects n ls and acids, workers, in in 
dustries where ‘ l, its use can save their 
flesh and footwear from being injured by corrosives In 
xplosiv ly s, rubber footwear prevents any 

ction t likely to cause a spark 

Electrical footweat nsists ol boots and shoes made of all 
rubber with seams reinforced by a strong fabri In the 

se of dangerous rk, electrical footwear can be tested at 
the manufacturers’ elect | station, to a pressure of 20,00( 
volts for period fi minutes, without breakdown 

Acid resisting ot we ludes boots and shoes of all 
rubber, special] » withstand certain percentages 


7 


laced boots with extra thik k 
provided with gusset tongues to prevent any wet from 
are in general us 


Miners’ boots are ver 
soles. 
penetrating through the lace holes. They 
n mines throughout the world 
for breweries 


Shoes indries, etc., are made of brow: 


vaterproof canvas with extra he avy sole, easy to clean. This 
type of footwear conserves the operatives’ health as the con 
‘tant w lkir v i t] n I d vet onditions of the fac tori <1 
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undermines resistance and makes the worker an easy prey 
to disease. 

Rubber footwear is more largely used in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. While total produc- 
tion figures are difficult to obtain, an idea of the extent of 
ts present use can be seen from the total export figures of 
ill countries for 1924 which amounted to about twenty 
million pairs. 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; neverthe- 


less they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, 

hut because of the possibility that additional information may be 

furnished by those who read them. The Editor ts therefore glad 
have those interested communicate with him. 

NUMBER INQUIRY 

1149 lanutacturer of tire splitting machine 

1150 Machine to make abrasion tests on rubber heels. 

151 Manufacturer of imitation linen tablecloth made of rubber. 


1152. Makers of soft 


Information as t 


rubber rollers 


method of removing overflow from small 
bber articles 

Manufacturer of Sanitas red perforated mats. 

Machine for cutting rubber bands from old inner tubes 
1156 Manufacturer of tablets with nitrate base for inflating balls 

during vulcanizatio1 

Volumetric cutting machine for heels, 
Manufacturers of windshield wiper blades 


Foreign Trade Information 


further information concerning the inquiries listed below 


ress United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
n and Domest Commerce,’ Room 734, Custom House, 
Ve% D. ee Fs 
N City PURCHASE 
CoM MODITY anD COUNTRY or AGENCY 
11 Bathing ps and shoe 


















and specialties ....... enna, Aust Agen 
Bathing caps and shoes...... Vienna, Austria Agen 
>  . chwepanéiceueeceunne - Vienna, Austria 3oth 
ty I Sel a li ig ale eee Acuadilla, P. R Agency 
a... MEDC CEE ee Rosario, Argentina. Both 
101 Tires and tubes...........+. Jaffa, Palestine Agency 
2 Sport shoes and overshoes , Germany Agency 
oO shoes , Germany Agency 
7 Vuleanize ershoes Germany Agency 
8 Heels n, Germany Agen 
SI soles , . Agenc 
A 
) T ‘ 
> OR, . ints os 
? .) e 41 
7 M 1 goods Budapest. Hungary Ager 
» B S f nj sacs. Lahore, India Agency 
8 D g s I England Ager 
Q M ' 7 | England Ager 
Canvas shoes \lexandria, E t . Age 
7 ( s rl r . Agency 
I Mers Agency 
g |} Havr Purchase 
R R It I se 
H Guten 4 | hase 
. ° ~e 
Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special dars ntaining foreign rubber trade information 
t hed by the er Division, Bureau of 
} mimerce tington, D. ¢ 
‘ R Spr CIR K 
Drue S s Market Austra 
Q P ts of from M facturing Countries 
7 R er 1 Balata B g Ex ts 
7 I rt R r Footwear f Ma g Count 
5 I Ex t 


Golf has long since been a National sport, therefore, 
the brief history and complete list of patents relating 
to the manufacture of golf balls on page 63 will be 
of interest. 











The Rubber Industry in Europe 














= 
Great Britai: 
yer cent, that is 65,000 tons. A very small 
London Stocks ang: tgs 

area is expected to come into bearing so 
The satisfactory reduction in London that it is thought that the full and free 
stocks of rubber has caused a feeling of British production during 1929 will yield 
ereater confidence in Mincing Lane re- not more than an extra 60,000 tons, so 
garding the rubber situation. that a fair increase of supplies from other 
Total stocks at the end of the first week countries will be needed to prevent a con- 


f August were 34,294 tons against 66,285 
which 


tons, the peak figure for the year, 
was reached at the end of January. The 
\ugust figure is the lowest since Sep- 


tember, 1926. Consumption statistics have 
also improved and American figures for 
July are estimated at 40,000 tons against 
arrivals of 30,000 tons 

In spite of the favorable statistical posi- 


tion the price of crude rubber fails to 


respond and this is attributed by Mincing 
Lane to the uncertainty that prevails re- 
garding what will happen after restriction 
s removed Growers and buyers are 
adopting a waiting policy. While the low 
price of rubber is admitted to be dis- 


heartening the general feeling seems to be 
that this is but a temporary phase. The 
average of the past quarter, 9.154 pence 
per pound, was the lowest since restriction 
vas introduced. The average for 
a quarter was 3 shillings, 10.709 pence for 
ended January, 1926, 
allowance was 85 


highest 


months 
exportable 
The average for the 

1927, shilling 


the three 
when the 
quarter 
6.165 


per cent 


ended July, was 1 


pence 


Some Opinions 


+ 


number of the Rubber 


In a_ recent 
i that on the 


terly, it is 
existing basis of standard production of 
output of 


calculated 


(/ta? 
336,990 tons, an average estate 
80 per cent between the end of June and 
the end of October would add 22,466 tons 
Malaya, 
in round 


to the present total stock of 
bringing the total to 80,800 tons, 

An average of 85 per cent would 
give 86,410 tons, while one of 90 per cent 
would make it 92,930 tons. The question 


is how far can the rubber trade cope 


figures. 


now 


with this additional 


amount of rubber? 
i neces- 


To answer this question it is onl) 
i fall 





sary to consider 

world’s visible o the 

weeks. In Lond 

have been YUU t , and 
duri the this year world 





stocks have been cut by no less than 74,000 
tons, and it is considered that if the proc- 
tons, and it 1s considered that 11 the pr 

during the 


ie end of 


continues 
+ tl 


similar rate, 
stocks reduced 


ess of diminution 
next quarter at a 
October may find 
below the level which past experience has 


visible 


found desirable. 

Stanley F. Ward & Co. estimates 1928 
rubber production at 597,300 tons and con- 
sumption at 654,000 tons, showing a re- 
duction of world stocks by 56,700 tons 
for the year. They assume that in 1929 
consumption will show an increase of 19 


tinued decrease in the world’s stocks. 


Should manufacturers use more plantation 


rubber instead of reclaim, the whole posi- 





tion may be very materially changed. 
This reduced consumption of reclaim has 
been regarded as certain and estimates 
vary from 5 to 30 per cent of the annual 
total of 200,000 tons. It is thought likely 
that large American manufacturers are 
only now getting the benefit of lower 
prices of crude rubber, which will induce 


them to use the plantation product more 
freely. 
Symington & Sinclair quote the stock 
gure of rubber in 
9,300 tons against an 
requirement of 7,000 to 
point out that as the 


coupons in Ceylon has actually increased 


Ceylon on June 30 as 
estimated normal 
8,000 tons, and 
amount of unused 
excess rubber from Ceylon 
may be negligible 

firm of 


up to June 1, 
on November 1 

A well-known share 
brokers writes in a that 
there is every reason for confidence in the 
future of the industry, but that anything 


rubber 


recent circular 


in the way of a premature revival might 
easily do harm, and it is hoped that 
shallow optimism will not bring in a 


it 1S 


crowd of speculators. The position, 
stated is improving month by month, and 
ninepenny rubber for some time to come 
ought to finish the good work and bring 
about a return to genuine prosperity when 
the change arrives. 


Plating Rubber with Gold or 


° 
Silver 

The manufacture of articles plated with 

gold, silver or other metal is about t 





he nN! all 

Ci +? 

f this | 

found tl al 

cold-silver y, i 

with ebonite or other substance contair 
rubber with a minimum of 7% per cent ot 
sulphur and heated, a film of metallic 
sulphide is produced which gives very 





powerful adhesion, and, when the foil 1s 
can be reduced by an 


as to leave a thin 


stripped away, 


ammoniacal solution so 


metal film vpon which copper or other 
metal can be deposited electrically to form 
a strongly adherent layer. Consequently 
any article made by this process has no 


joint and is a 


seam, soldering, pins, or 
of great durability An 


93 


one-piece article 


articles for the luxury trade can be made 
by this process, besides it has wide 
possibilities in the field of electrical in- 
struments and wireless apparatus. 

The Warren patents are held by the 
Kritish Metallising Ltd., of Bridge 
House, 181, Queen Victoria St., London, 
E.C.4, and among their 1,800 shareholders 
are some of the principal firms of silver- 
smiths. The outgrown its 
present accommodations ard is building a 


also 
Co., 
has 


company 


new factory 


New Latex Use 


An interesting new use for latex is de- 


scribed in Nature (1928, 121, 497), in 
which the material is used either as it is 
or else colored with a suitable dye or 


blood 


place of other media em- 


pigment, as an injection mass for 


vessels in the 








ployed in making anatomical preparations. 
After the latex é been injected, it is 
coagulated by soaking the specimen in 
acetic acid. It seems that this method 
offers a number of advantages over those 


British Notes ° 


Industrial Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd., 
announces that arrangements are proceed- 
which the company 
products of the Miller 
Rubber Co. of America at its factory 
under license. The company is arranging 
to acquire additional space adjoining the 
present factory with a view to rapid ex- 


ing satisfact rily by 
will make the 
rash 


pansion. The American company will re- 
quire only 500 tires a week and the board 
estimates that from this item alone the 
profit will be near £15,000 a year. The 
company will continue under its present 


management and control 


Henry Ford & Son has decided to 
transfer the bulk of its works from Cork, 
Ireland t part 


, 
of the newly 


England, and a large 
erected machinery has al- 
Manchester. 


ready been brought over to 
; ; difficulty of 


The decision is due te ] 
he import 


duty 
the Ford car out 
Most of the 


tput at Cork was in the past 


meeting the pr 


ibsorhed the lish factory nd since 
las April had t year the Britis import 
22 2/9 per cent besides freight, 

sura 1 packing 
Plans regarding the new rd works 
he nstructed at Dage im clude 
blast furnaces, steel-rolling mills, and a 
larg er statio1 Constructi of the 
KS proper is to start soon. The factory 
will cover 30 acres of the 300 icre site at 


lagenham and is to be a copy on a 
smaller scale of the Detroit plant. A big 
will be built out into the Thames, 
for Dagenham is on the f 


this river, 


wharf 
Essex side of 
and several miles of roads and 
railways are to be laid out. 

The Djaboong (Java) Rubber Estates 
ind a similar rubber estate in Java are to 
e amalgamated 
annual 


! according to the com- 
report published 


inv’s 


rece ntly 








Od 
in the Financtal Time The con \ 
was t d 18 years ag i is an issued 
cap 32,640 in s S 5 shillings 
( xc \ div d ot 10 t will be 
de ] l ! S i ended 
Ma 1928 5 

Holland 

During the first half of 1928, Holland 
imported 57 tons of w ibber and 1,761 
tons of plantation rubbe against 292 tons 

1, 1 2502 
tion rubber in 1927 in the f t this 
woulk te that land ( 
side ess eT ring current 
year las year, t whereas n the 
first half of 1927 practically all the rubber 
Wa ted (12 $ ] ru er 
und =2,244 tons planta Xx] ! 
1928 showed a marked decrease (123 tons 
wild, 866 tons plantation) 

Imports manufactured rubber were 
practically the same as in the preceding 
yea wi the exceptior es, imports 
of which rose from 587,355 pairs to 815 
358 pairs in the first half of 1928. O 
the remaining items ma ‘ ed auto 
mobile tires, 89,052 instead of 89,666 
(41,677 from America in 1928); tubes, 
68,490 against 77,227 (32,410 from Amer- 
ica): bicycle tires, 834,230 against &35,- 
599: bicycle tubes, 773,842 against 607,604 
Belgium su] plied ver 50 pe cent f the 
bicycle tires and 44 per cent of the tubes. 

Exports included besides tl juantities 
of crude rubber already mention 1,939 
tons of waste against 972 tons; also 466, 
244 bicycle tires as compared with 478,777 
and 241,478 tubes against 226,993. Great 
Britain was Holland’s best customer for 
bicyce tires 


U. N. Rubber Factories 


Phe N \ Nede rlands he 
Rubberfabricken (United Netherlands Rub- 
more favorable re 
than 1926, the balance show- 


Vereenigde 


ber Factories) 
sults for 1927 


ing a profit of 119,425 guilders against 


reports 











loss of over 1,340,000 guilders the year 
before Foreign competition kept profits 
down to the above low figure lowever, 
sales continue to increase and the export 
b led i er and canvas 
/ stinct vard swing 
of t vear the firr tained 
patents for gas masks and er floor 
coverings, and other ver r 
ents are still pene | ‘ t 
ploy« S reased t 000 )?7 


Dutch Growers Reject 
Organization Proposals 


It is reported that at a meeting of Dutch 
rubber growers, convened to consider pro 
posals for establishing an organization to 
prevent wild fluctuations in 
and to maintain prices at a 
high level to make rubber growing re 


rubber prices 


1 
sumecientiy 


munerative, it was decided not to take 
action for the present. Special measures 
were not desired in view of present con- 


ditions, it was held 
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Census of German 
Automobile Tire Industry 


Statistics has 
blished a census of tire production in 
1927, and compared with 


National Bureau of 


(,ermany during 


1926, the tire industry showed some im 
rovement The greatly increased auto- 
mobile traffic stimulated production and 
ile of tires, but this was offset by the 


necessity of reducing prices on account of 


nd the 


t 








foreign competition low prices of 


the 23 factories, which the census 
those in Prussia (chiefly in Han- 
and Hessen-Nassau), numbering 11, 





roduced the greater part of the output, 
the remaining 12 works comprising small- 


scattered throughou the 


uuntry. The number of persons em- 
loyed in all these factories varies with 
season, the spring and the summer 


the busiest time of the year for the 
man tire January seems to 
be the slowest month, the number of per- 
sons employed in 1927 having been 8,355, 
compared with 6,810 in 1926 and 9,692 in 
January, 1925. In July, 1927, the number 

employes was 11,947 against 7,122 in 
the same month of the preceding year and 
11,930 in 1925. There is, therefore, a 
marked improvement as compared with 
1926, though the average of 1925 has not 


factories 


vet been reached Wages and _ salaries 
paid amounted to 19,072,000 marks in 
1927, 13,295,000 marks in 1926 and 17,- 
601,000 marks in 1925, clearly indicating 


the rise in the wage scale during the past 
few years, 

[he raw required by the tire 
industry had a total value of 118,056,000 
1927, as against 96,272,000 
1926 and 140,273,000 marks in 
money expended on raw ma- 
represented 57 per cent of 
Tire output 
tabulated as fol- 


material 


marks in 





ks in 
925. The 
terials in 1927 
the total cost 


saies curing 


of production. 


19?7 
1927 are 








lows 
Local Sales Exports 
Number Number 
} 
de 
( 1,005,291 120,825 
I 948,722 149,599 
trucks 
} 1ses 
t $ 
{ 7 77 6.231 
[ ».09 6,457 
I 
Steel R « 9S sss 83.719 6 68 
S Ti 
th Steel Rims 118.04 102.652 13,880 
I s f 
tors, et 4 87 38.481* 
r Mot 
{ € 
s 444,197 85.597 15.768 
$37 2 83.282 17.308 
( e Tires 
( ers 16,426,933 13,611,585 1,034,511 
Tubes 14,566,551 11,065,776 2,407,686 
nation 
s and 
lubes 288,340 254.837 8,180 
€ Tires 
Covers .. 5,573 ° 5,423* 
Tubes 6,469 6,101* 
*Local sales and exports not separately men 
ned 


The total value of the tire output and 
f the total sales is shown below: 


1927 1926 1925 
Marks Marks Marks 
fotal Value of 
Output 15,570,000 164,564,000 208,129,000 
rotal Value of 
Sales 200,765,0 174,153,000 210,539,000 


Of which Local 
Sales Were.184,507,000 147,998,000 189,109,000 
S 17 21,430,000 





Export 17,258,000 26,155,000 


Gloria Factice 


\ new type of factice has been put on 
the market by the firm of Georg Cran- 
del, oilworks, Johannis-Haagstrasse 18-20, 
\ugsburg. This factice, known by the 
trade name Gloria, is a factice-paste dis- 
persible in water and can easily be mixed 
with latex (latex, revertex, revultex), in 
any proportion. Fabrics rubberized with 
latex concentrate and Gloria paste have 
smooth surfaces and a pleasant feel to the 
touch. The factice preparation is highly 
concentrated, containing only 16 per cent 
water, and when rubbed into latex forms 
«a homogeneous mixing. The factice par- 
ticles are unusually small so that they 
mix very intimately with the rubber film, 
thus giving the desired smooth finish. 
Perfectly transparent rubber films less 
than 0.1 mm. can be produced with the 
use of this product. The firm supplies 
trial packages weighing from 1 kilo up 
at a reasonable price. 


Russian Exports of 
Rubber Goods Increase 


It is reported that the Soviet Government 


has made an agreement with a leading 


English company regarding the supply of 
rubber for the Soviet Union. It seems 
that the Soviet Government will accept 
the British offer in order to become inde- 
pendent of American rubber and is re- 
ported to have agreed to take certain 
quantities during the next three years. 

In 1913, Russian exports of rubber 
oods included footwear to a value of 


2,900,000 rubles, rubber sheet valuing 
450,000 rubles and rubber waste repre- 
senting 470,000 rubles. Comparative 
figures of exports against actual output 
luring the last three years follow: 
1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27, 
Rubles Rubles Rubles 


94,500,000 123,000,000 135,000,000 





= 1,319,000 1,475,000 —_2,143,000 

} hhe 
78.000 105.000 273,000 
exports 1,397,000 1,580,000 2,416,000 

t cent of te 
production 1.4 1.3 1.8 


As the figures show, outputs have in- 
creased from year to year and the rate of 
the growth of exports at the same time 
has been even more rapid. It is planned 
to develop still further the export of foot- 
wear, particularly in the East. In the 
current year, the first important consign- 
ments of rubber footwear were exported 
to Western Europe. At present, a be- 
ginning has been made with the export 
of pneumatic tires to Western Europe. 


The Rubber Industry in the Far East 


<< — ——— ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—“"_s_oll)"" Re ently sampks were aken from the 


ifferent sets of buddings and the latex 


Malaya tu 


uddings belonged to three distinctive 








es measured This showed that the 





———— ~2eulcilones, which cenfirm their origin with 
amazing accura Th tneasurements 


work was | wh further tl Mi were A, 176; C, 178; E, 14.8; B, 14.6; 


Relation Between Ashplant ae carstel a ali ad I’, 16.0 and DD. 16.4. The tube measure- 
Latex Bore and Yield this work have been known to the Rubber ments of each pair of buddings agree with 


. : Research Institute for more than a year; ne anether within 1/3000 of a millimeter. 
An interesting controversy has started ' . ' af 
} P 8 ; : they do not support Mr. Ashplant’s claim, —- 
vetween Herbert Ashplant, rubber my- 7 
. ) 


in fact they tend definitely i he opposite 
cologist, South India, and r fact they tend definitely in the oppos! Rubber Stocks 


7 direction. The fact that these results 





the Rubber Re- 


| 
search Institute of Malaya regarding the , . 7 . | 1 
: hed nor made use Stocks of rubber in the Malayan re- 
oe : of is sufficient indication of their practical striction area at the end of June and July 
method by which good yielders can be 1 , | bay - ~ a 
? vVaiue to planters and research workers respective were as TOhOws: 


‘ , have neither been publis 
former’s claims to have discovered a li? 


distinguished from bad ones in the 








seen “Mr. Ashplant’s conclusions June ) 
lursery. . 

. ‘ _ been supported by the observations « i 

In his report of 1926-19 Mr. Ashplant ener : ee Batanicel divisions F. s Dea Po ites Deal 
| tant * hic diecover Po dictinct Salt | le botanical division ers’ ver 100 ers 
ae See ak Ciscovery Of a distinct Institute during the past 12 m acres Stocks §=Acres Stocks 

l I Tons Tons Tons 





relation between the size of the latex 


. aati ‘ the tapping test of an area of 
tube and the vield of a tres Further in ‘ 


now being carried out the highest yiclding 
































vestigations gave him complete mathe- ; : : -_ St Set 
‘cal f “eae > ' clone has latex vessels of much smaller ment +.9 1,952 639 676 
matica ‘onfirmation f this relation. os . Q' 329 48 9 ~ 
‘re than the lowest yielding clone. Had $5 10,467 462 
Careful measurements of 239 trees that be a _ steer ce 7 Si lh na pe 14 y 8 
: Mr. Ashplant’s methods been employed it Kelanta: ) 122 +4 a> 
have been under ser\ the last , 1° ce , = as ‘ ble 3 5 
, . ihe area to sort out the different clones gganu ila 2 17 
ven years have definite lished tl . ay 91 - 
‘ the wo best vielders would have been re Totals 44.79] 13.3% 67 
fact that the correlatior umber of + ob , 14 ; ; 
latex ring 1 j Id : , 4 m "4 jected ane t ret ( al VC l A ( 1 ee Sir ‘1 re states al ‘ the 
z sa eld was 1m 1 ike s 1, } : = nneit ate 7 
cl Se _ t] st hy een 1 ex 1 bor ve peen @ ¢ n 1 ( y er | ble for ex rt on 
; \ ember! i s relatively estimated t 
viel le quotes instances of trees with ; 5g ' 
-_ 9 in ' 4 1 Ashplant’s Reply 65,000 tons the total for Novemb« 
i large number of rings but with small ; : ; : t 
latex tul e he ' a a In a re t issu | December at 125,000 tons 
= I : . , A 1 4 rs 
her tr e t - ‘ ail ror bert As! eplies 
I trees r 1 Ss 
: Ly] + + + 
1S ] t] r hi wr s criticism rit es ¢ l - f 
elow the average but this rit a. ay ag Planters’ Conference 
isually large. as beine v aed eteiitines Research Institute statements é 
Investigation started on plants J hing me in the met 1 that The annual <« eret af 4 Ir 
onths old sl | that characteris eory has alread ves ted Society of Planters was forn 
: res rel kers } have 1 act on T MT P P . 
( eT es alrea existed I l dat s eaaaalln . . . - a ror Vicks 
publ ! ‘ 1,000 c's roved it To t first staten \ 130 met id visitors were 
. cae : . ” 1 q 7 1 1 
rser pl e | e beet nves d ° torts that the « 1\ ev ve eve S yy ning y three lec- 
1 | \ “xa : : = ; ; “ ‘ } . 
portions: Plant missed it in ty r three lines. As to t 5 Selection of Hevea v Col. | 
l a S =P 1 ios 1 1 c r ‘ 
average bore second statemé é say i mmers | s was followed |} one on 
latex tubes of searched records ibber research tin ‘Diseases,” by Dr. J. R. Weir, while 
nt; plat er time f ny ev é hird was “Soil Bacter gy,” by Dr 
CCl, i » 1 4 ’ 
r e bor 5 per ent work on the subject of latex tube bore u \ Ss Corbet All t ee men a con- 
i. ( { ; i 4 i 
’ lwave in vain . ed w +] 1 Rliallicen:. 7 In 
The importance of the discovery, 1 Wi in Vs l local Rubber Res n- 
’ 7 Iicy ve | 7 lr 2 "@ < er 
further substantiated, lies in the tact that \fter having dispose ot ) orvce p 
the poor yielders can be eliminated in the CHATS He gue * ea a I 
: 2 : tact heme arided an the idence it 
veieiieaneiie: tlie +} +} — 1 vhen : is ilv eing Ide an e eviden 1 b 
sery ane that he method, when a 
nursery and that the 1 San ae Wie’ dunia a peeneiaial N. E. I. Rubber Imports 
suitable means for rapid and accurate = ; a ' : ‘ 
measurement is found, is simple, and would Phe practical difficulties hav “ oon [he following table gives the imports 
. move 1 th chniat for lying i ee , 
completely put the Dutch investigations in ™ moved and the techniqu r appt f rubber from the various parts of the 
aE ; th Jecti test fully rked out cde i aed : m, 
the shade. he selection test fully scheas egies A Dutch East Indies into Singapore and 
test has been evolved that is reasonably Penang during the first half of 1928 as 
Research Institute Skeptical depet dable and suthciet tly rapid for com compared with th rst half of 1927 
[ 1927 
If the press and individual planters mercial use. The test is now in dail First ats 
have welcomed the news of the discovery operation at the Experimental Station an Half 1927 Half 1928 
. sth ' icular +] shortly he i neration ot laros - — tS 
with more or less enthusiasm, particularly will hor ly be m opera i fare Wet Total Wet Total 
because a British scientist had apparently group of estates Tons Tons Tons Tons 


the Dutch, the matter has been \tj { ) 209 


) How the Test Works ~ pee a E. Coast ; 11,905 g » 9,384 


be sted 


treated with great skepticism by the Re : 72 11,905 8,22 9.384 
search Institute f Malaya Dr. Bryce An illustration of the tundamenta 7 15,456 15,997 17,160 17,448 

] i dot § os ! ng ) ) ) 232 771 7735 
who is head of the Institute, replied in soundness of the new test 1s fered b S tra W. ¢ ." « ’ 47 477 


part Mr. Ashplant. About a year ago, he says Tapanoeli . 807 1,8 8 627 
“There is n thing new in Mr Ash six pieces of ud-wood were sent trom a \\ ‘ B 7 10.4 1: 24 om 4¢ — 





plant’s report. The relation between yield distant estate. The only information given = Jay gasses 215 | 675 85 792 

and size of latex vessel has already been was that they came from three trees, and asi — vio shee 

fully worked out by research workers in hat two pieces were taken from each tree [Totals 7,538 75,213 57,27 +,78 

he Dutch East Indies [hese employed Six buddings were made from each of thi It is interesti to note ic the above 
il met | just s Mr Ash six pieces the respective sets being labeled tables that while all districts show a drop 
lone. but on more than four 4. B, C, D, E, F, since they could not in the shipments of rubber, Djambi alone 
1any trees and moreover thie be otherwise classified sent larger amounts than ever 
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Interesting Papers 


On Rubber Growing 





\t e S ib 
iN ke | As é l 
} | T 
I ‘ . 
Manuring Rubber 
fy ime 
) Hd S 
' 
- sul 
] 1 
a aeaeetin ok Vale dite g 
ti ering per 1 caus ve- 
me liag i d earance of 
dead s, improved bark l, cor 
pr und, with certain re 1ided 
1 1e rapid recovery of tree m mold 
ittacks Some lots nt estate appear 
to require something besides a nitrogenous 
manure, some cases wing improved ap- 
after two treatments with sul- 


pearance 





phate of ammonia, yet there was no in- 
crease in yield. While in other cases 
‘ ‘ 1 tyes ir 
there was improvemer it in 
March and April the trees did not look 
ery healthy 
The difficulty é ne 
kind manu! i m- 
f of tl he 
7 7 . 
results report d \y \[aas 
, tectc ‘ i] + ] o + é tate 
ery I H 1 ° 
e was it ‘ th 
‘ tad 
A { 
‘ 1 ; 
n 
Rejuvenating Estates 
é s " A 
rs t 1 ex 
' } 4 14 
pt . 
noor 5 1 ce r 
, nN ™ r re S 
} s+ * 
( out systema 
’ , ne . mor ] e 
re matur y g 


Mr. Zwaarden . Id 
hav such 
I xl ff ve 

+ + ; ) ] r 

1 ‘ r 

which ars t 

n 1 and of wi , show 
or of mor + 600 kilos bouw 


examined after a sea voyage to 


750 pounds per acré in the tenth 








r, a tapping system of 175 days, 
‘ of at most % of the circumfer- 
. 
Restoration and Rejuvenation 
De Buy Wenniger gives a different 
hod of Iving the same problem as 
discussed by Zwaar ker Re- 
( 1 areas I Ss il 
digging pits, planting green 
S 1 g ar 1 manures 1s 
apie d pro ible ( Djasinga 
te Drastic pruning of dying crowns 
f trees was a powerful aid. Rejuvenat- 
g eas is less advantageous tor 
he first & 10 years than restoration but 
l run must be more profitable 


concludes that a system of 
will be 
procedure 
another 
by the 


the 
Pellekaan was 


been impressed 





eed of older estates to bring their hold- 
ngs on a par with the newer estates, 
which because of their ability to produce 
more cheaply owing to the superiority of 
their material and methods, prejudice the 
existence of the estate laid out in a day 


when any kind of rubber seed was planted. 
of plantation rubber depends 
price necessitating a low 


cerns 


future 
cost 
can only 
gardens planted 
hx + 


a low 
which the older cor 
tain by laying out new 


vith superior material or 





a svstem of 


the old lands 


41 nation ‘ 
1V ition OT 


Plasticity of Rubber 











e changes in plasticity which crude 

bber undergoes in the tropics or 

. g was the subject of investigation 

r. O. de Vr in the Archief voor de 

, ur, July, 1928. Samples pre- 

916 and stored in a cupboard for 

12 irs hen examined recently showed 

gns of deterioration. Tensile 

2 decrease rate of cure and 

( ad changed but little. There was 

marked decrease in viscosity but the 

ticity had changed comparatively 

] the samples had become somewhat 

ler. Samples from 1920 to 1923 in 

cases be e much harder after 

ear and some es after two years. 

S les of plantatior +r stored in 

mber, 1924, wer: constant as 

rds_plast ‘ ng the first two 
This w é ise both for th 

er and the samples. They did 

; eg + } + ] the +1 } year 
the beg Q 1928 several had 

ecome quite hard. From this it appears 

the recent standardized methods of 

paration help to keep plasticity con- 

t for a longer time Some samples 


America 
rmal properties. 
when rubber is stored in 
urope, as when it freezes, can naturally 


showed no abn 


nges arising 


be investigated in Java. This should 
t the attention of investigators in Europe 


f 
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Native Rubber 


An official report points out that the 
continued low prices of rubber have re- 
duced outputs from native holdings; how- 
ever, native rubber is still a factor to be 
with there will not be any 
in the native industry. 
Authorities are trying to keep the industry 
economical pro- 
thinning, the 
as to 


reckoned and 


considerable decline 


more 
methods, as careful 
introduction of periodical tapping so 
iffect favorably the wage of the tapper 
orking on a fifty-fifty basis (half the 
pper’s crop harvested goes to the owner 
nd half is reta his so that 
exploitation may or a_ longer 
are unfavorable. 
is little effort made 
money in 
main source of 
planter lies in the 
act that his capital outlay is negligible. 
(sood work is being done in forcing an im- 
provement in the quality of the native 
product by testing it and thus reducing 
adulteration *to a minimum. In some lo- 
the natives have discovered the 
advantages of improving their rubber and 
ire not adulterating to the same extent as 
formerly 


going by advising 


ied as 





iv), 


T 
I 

‘ 
I 





time when circumstances 


On the whole there 
invest 


have the native 


holding for the 


more 
1 
His 


strength of the native 


calities 


Ceylon 


Ceylon rubber producers are not tapping 

uts, declared C. H. Figg at the recent 
meeting of the Colombo Rubber 
Traders’ Association. Ceylon as a whole 
is harvesting the crop which is the cheap- 
est to produce, taking into consideration 
h factors as reserves of bark, labor 
supply, etc. There has been no scramble 
the low-country and numerous 


1 
all 


annual 


for labor in 


nstances are known where estates are 
leaving areas untapped or are continuing 
he system of light tapping initiated dur- 


Other owners who have 


1 as well as rubber are not tapping their 


ng restriction. 








bber until prices improve, and are em- 
ploying the labor thus freed on their tea 
a is 
Rubber exports from Ceylon during the 
first nine n hs of the current restriction 
" "7 
ear were $s Tol VS 
N 1927 11 
) | 27 i 5 
1928 4,4 
I 1928 4,4( 
Marck 815 3,533 
April 1 g 815 3,212 
1 1928 3 3 3,302 
1928 3,815 3,065 
J 1928 3,815 4,534 
Outstanding unused coupons as ¢ 





7,108 tons. 


Ceylon Rubber Stocks 


The total st 


cks of Ceylon rubber July 


31, 1928 amounted to 11,600 tons, of which 
000 tons were on estates of over 100 
res, and 5,600 were in the hands of 

lealers. These figures include the normal 

working stocks of the dealers and on 


which are estimated to amount to 
tween 7,000 and 8.000 tons. 
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. ss strands of tension wires held in parallel reserve loop irom which it is withdrawn 
Machinery Patents relation by a thinner strand “woven intermittent]; or at different speeds for 
. diagonally back and forth. A ring of processing beyond the loop. H. E. 
United States three wraps of such an element may b« Waner, Akron, O., assignor to The B. 
made on a mandrel with a rubberized F, Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,681,064. Srock WiNporr. Power driven fabric ply inserted between, also above 1,680,777. Vatve Stem Lockinc MEANS 
means are provided for unwinding strip nd below them and the be ad construc- FOR Tr BI M LDS. \\ s ] uirchild, 
stock from a supply reel where the stock tion consolidated by curing in a mold. New York, N. ¥ 
is of such low tensile strength that un- kK. C. Pierce, assignor to National 1,681,070. Suprportinc Stanp. C. Usch- 
winding by pulling would break it. Means Standard Co., Niles, Mich. mann, assignor to The Firestone Tire & 
are also provided for varying and g 1,681,673. Tire Vutcanizinc. The tire Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 
erning the speed by tension of the stock is expanded against a mold by forcing 1,681,086. Repair VuLcANnizer. T. Bell, 
H. . Stevens, assignor to The Fireston a moist plastic material into the tire in Richmond, Va. 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O direct contact with its inner surface 1,681,178 \ ULCANIZER. H.  Eriksor 
1,681,146. Arrpac. This is an improved while the tire is sufficiently cool to be Lowell, Mass 
inflatable airbag for expanding and form- impermeable to the plastic. When the 1,681,248. Rupser Strip TRIMMING Ap- 
ing flat band tire casings from a trans- plastic is relieved of a part of its mois- PARATUS. r. Mulholland, assignor, by 


versely flat annulus into the shape of a 
tire without injuriously stretching the 
bands. Another purpose is to provide 
a bag which will function without a sup- 
port and without the usual bead clamp- 
ing rings. F. B. Pfeiffer, Akron, O. 

1,681,247. Strip Cutter. By means of 
this machine worn or discarded rubber 
truck tires or other similar heavy strips 
ot vulcanized rubber may be split or 
divided annularly into a number of long 
strips as a step preliminary to cross- 
cutting them. T. Mulholland, assignor 
by direct and mesne assignments to 
Valley Rubber Co., both of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

1,681,249. Sori Batt Macuine. This is 
designed to turn from rectangular blocks 
of rubber solid playing balls of spherical 


stiffened and serves as a 

support against retraction oi 

plies of the tire 3. W. 
Brundage, Akron, O., assignor to The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. . ¥ 

1,682,494. CemMeNT MaAcHINe. This inven- 
tion provides simple and economical means 
readily attachable to the existing types 
of cementing machines to automatically 
tree the lower roller from any adhering 
cement. H. G. Ellis, Waltham, and 
H. A. Mathis, Watertown, assignors to 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, all in 
Mass. 

1,682,620. ELECTRICAL VULCANIZER. By 
this invention pressure can be applied to 
the mold in which the article to be 
vulcanized is enclosed, and electric cur- 
rent is simultaneously induced in the 


ture it is 
mechanical 
the inner 


i 
direct and mesne nents, to Valley 
Rubber Co., both of Whe P 


assigi 


Moto. E. W. Thurlow, 
Middle Brighton, assignor to Vulcan 
Rubber Proprietary Ltd., Kensington, 
both in Victoria, Australia. 

1,682,691. Core ror CAsInGc AMPLIFYING 
Horns. F. W. Temple, Cicero, assignor 
of one-half to W. P. Crockett, Chicago, 
and one-fourth to A. Marchev, Cicero, 
both in Ill. 

1,683,322. Vatve. B. B. 


1,681,713. Tire 


Annis, Akron, 


1 


1,683,343. TirE PRESSURE INDICATOR. 
J. H. Gartner, San Francisco, Calif., 
assignor of one-fifth to P. S. Higgins, 


form. The ball shape is given to the mold or in the core on which the article one-fifth to J. D. Skelly and one-fifth to 
rubber held between two cup-shaped to be cured is formed or carried. Joseph W. Schackleton. 
grinding sockets of abrasive material, Ledwinka, assignor to E. G. Budd Mfg. 1,683,441. Tire Buitptnc Biock. R. G. 


each cup being on the end of a separate 
shaft maintained in alinement. T. Mul- 
holland, assignor to Valley Rubber Co., 
both of Wheeling, W. Va. 








Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,683,318. SPEED CONTROLLING DEVICE. 
This invention ice control- 
ling the relative speed of two machines, 


covers a de\ 


Bone, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Dominion of Canada 


1,681,680. Pneumatic Tire Beap. This for example, a mechanism for feeding 282,476. SLitTER AND CUTTER. The 
invention provides a bead with rein- continuous strip material into a reserve Cameron Machine Co., assignee of J. A. 
forcement which may be easily and loop and a mechanism for feeding the Cameron, both of New York, N. Y., 
cheaply manufactured and is substan material out of the reserve loop, as in U. & A 
tially unstretchable The reinforcing ntinuously calendering a_ strip of 282.477 SLITTER ND CUTTER The 
material element is comprised of three rubber stock and feeding it into a Cameron Machine ( ssignee of J. A 
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LL "ones 
inion bh \ a E : Igo ZF 
ed i _b 1,681,146 ja = } LFS 
eT 1,683,318 AK See 1,681,680 
} fi it 
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Tmiae 1,681,973 1,681,064 
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Y€ 3€ 2€ 3€ ) 
Marks and Designs 
=5€ 5 =r 3 ———) 

4 4¢ V ULCANIZIN¢ PRESS Paul 
Hartma Maximininenstrass« 40, 
Col 
464,047 N PENCIL ENDs Firma 
Fr. | rdt, Nurnberg 
Process 
United States 
80,823. VULCANIZINE \ CoMPOSITE 
\ BER ARTICLI I > Teed, assignor 
o Ti Textile Rubber Co., both « 
\kr é) 
25. Curing TuBEs 
Akron, O., assignor t 
C< ( ucopec Falls 
+ al 
82,22 Mi s RELATING ‘ THI 
Ml TURE OF WaTER BottLes. H 
\ ands, issignor tft Hood Rubber 
( th of Watertown, Mass 
82,238. Form Tir ] Paln 
lo, N. Y 
82.87 ( [TREADS H. ( 
: Th Wis 2a 
| n i \ ( ce Ils 
xf < 
C4,756 ] I ( ( 
W. Mchk e, ( 6) 
Q s. ( 
\ | ills 
ne 


f Canada 





ited Kingdom 


Chemical Patents 


Tnited States 


0.856. Treating Latex. Preparati 
latex to 1 in uncoagulated com 
n al g rubber from the 
ex thus pre] y on a porous 
rn desired shape 5. M. Cadwell 
a N. J signor to The Nauga 
\ en 1 ¢ atuck \ I 
o )R57 \ CA I ATE rre 
a ilca ed latex by con 
to become vulcanized to a soft elasti 
d whic I further compounding 
be ¢ ed to be vulcar ble 
1 rubbe t temperatures belo ip 
ximately 212 degrees | S. M. Cad- 
] l.. assig t The 





October 1, 1628 


1,680,858. VuLCANIzEp LaTex. A process 


for manufacturing rubber articles from 
latex which consists in yulcanizing latex 
in the presence of a salt of a thiol acid, 
and depositing the rubber from the latex 
thus obtained directly on a porous form 
in the shape desired. S. M. Cadwell, 
Leonia, N. J., assignor to The Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 





680,862. TreaTiING Rupper. Treating 
rubber with an organic acid capable of 
forming a water soluble soap until the 
mass has assumed a _ putty-like con- 
sistency, and neutralizing the residual 
acidity, with a base capable of forming 
a water soluble soap. Harold E. Cude, 
Floral Park, N. Y., assignor to The 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 


Lonn 


680,908. PretroL—EUM FROM Scrap. The 
destructive distillation of rubber hydro 
carbons in the presence of a naturally 
occurring bleaching earth. Hirotaro 
Nishida and Keiichi Shimada, Kiriu, 








1,680,915 TREATING GROUND RUBBER 


tipek Waste, The finely ground waste 
is mechanically worked in the presence of 
a soap forming fatty acid to a putty- 
like consistency. Then working into it 
caustic soda solution and finally beating 
the product in water containing an 
alkali and a protective colloid until the 
rubber is completely removed from the 


fiber and in dispersed form. Reed P. 
| t assignor 
Cleve- 








vulcanization Ralph V. Heuser, Bur- 
rage, assignor to Albert C. Burrage, Jr., 
Ipswich, both in Mass. 





681,891 \BRASIVE ARTICLES. Abrasive 
] 1 ibber latex. Duane 
ignor to Norton C 


Mass. 


r 


AND Resin CoMPouN 








622 397 
\ y n of about 1U per cent of 
rubber dissolved in paracoumaron resin 

ving a melting point of about 12 
degrees ( Stuart P. Miller, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., assignor to The Barrett 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

682.530. FrLoortnc. Dried non-vulcan- 
1 rubber latex and a filler. C. ( 
. Yonkers, assignor to Latex 
‘ts. I » 


nc., New York, both in New 


ACCELERATOR. The carbon 
ide derivative of an amine with 
eaction product of a mercapto 
thiazole compound upon a chlorine de- 
rivative of carbon disulphide. William 
P. TER Horst, assignor to The Rubber 


rvice Laboratories Co., both of Akron, 





682,729. ACCELERATOR. An organic de- 
rivative of ammonia with a product ob- 
tained by reacting a mercaptothiazole 
compound with a chlorine derivative of 
carbon di-sulphide William P. TER 
Horst, assignor to The Rubber Service 


Laboratories Co., both of Akron, O. 


1.682.857. MANUFACTURE OF Rupper. The 


process comprises substantially uncoagu- 
lated caoutchouc at a temperature below 
those ordinarily employed in hot vul- 
canizing methods under such conditions 
as to preclude any substantial coagulation 
of the caoutchouc during the vulcaniza- 
tion Philip Schidrowitz, London, as 
signor of Vultex, Ltd., Jersey, Channel 
Islands, both in Englan 
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Dominion of Canada of rubber articles SOc Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy. 

282,491, Rupsper Processinc. A method ; 
of improving properties of rubber de- 293,061 DryING RUvBBER \RTICLES. 
rived from concentrated alkaline latex Articles produced by immersing a form 
which comprises adding to it an acidic in aqueous dispersions of rubber are 
material, drying and recovering a rub- dried by maintaining one side at a higher 
ber of a reduced alkalinity. The temperature than the other and permit- 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, ting the escape of water irom the other 
assignee of Willis A. Gibbons, Great side on which an impervious dried skin 
Neck, L. I. N. ¥. U.S.A is prevented from forming until the 
article is dry. Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 


282,883. ACCELERATOR. The reaction 
: London. 
product of sulphur and an aryl dithio 
carbamate contain! v substitut ns in the 293.095. FLECTROLYSIS oF RUBBER. Rubber 
aryl radical. The Goodyear Tire & or other substance is deposited from a 
Rubbe r Co., assignee ot L. B. Sebrell, latex to which is added a salt of the 
both of Akron, O. metal employed as anode or an aqueous 
282,994. WATERPROOF MATERIAL. An solution thereof, the amount of salt being 
artificial mass made of waste material insuft.cient to effect coagulation. The 
heat treated in water containing a zinc voltage should be insufficient to elec- 
salt and an acid after which the material trolyse water, e.g. 1.5 volts W. A. 
is impregnated with a rubber solution Williams, 1 Lennox St., Edinburgh, 
and formed in molds under pressure. Scotland. 


C. G. A. Lundberg, Tidan, Sweden. 
293,111. ORNAMENTING \RTICLES A 























United Kingdom roughened, crinkled, or ornamental sur 
9? 1()3 + ae a seers a Tact iS given to rubbe r art! les, espe 
£742,1U0.¢ ARTIFICIAL INKUBBER, in an ex cially those made from latex by dipping, 
mple, an emulsion of 3 c. c. of cow's by giving them a final coating of con 
milk, 20 c. c. of isoprene and . € : may be vulcat 
3 per cent hydrogen peroxide is heatec It heat so that a 
to 95 degrees C. for 4 to 5 scting on 1 surface 
closed vessel I. G. Farbenir with a solvent « softening agent and 
\. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. then completing the drvi Ss. D. 
292,681 Molded in Sutton, 2 Glasshouse St., London, and 
terlocki cks vulcanized Veedip, Ltd., 123A Windmill Road, 
quickly Brentiord, Middlesex. 
4 ele 
{c Mal 293,293 Exectric | I 
) ing 1 ts are obt l pl ¢ 1 
- + ns com] Is ibber, « t 
pa “tps rticl a solid carrier of transparent Ss - 
; . ike cellulose compound, substantially 
depositic n from aqueous dispersions, by — a <eeiRpene ne ol enor yp lidifs 
ng the articles between two surlaces, . - ? reg : 
, , 1 ing the coating obtained. Elektra-Lac 
such as of metal, and vulcanizing in Vac] ag Pens ie Maal 
iling water or an aqueous solution K et tea Rogge ES gy. SR rs aaa 
ressure, as that produced by i ae Se 
nds, may be applied to the 903.343. E:ecrric ENposM or RUBBER 
-y Which may be plain or \ means for determining the current 
a Dunlop Rubber 0., Ltd density necessary for the electrophoretic 
London, and G. G. Thornton, Fort Dun deposition of rubber. Dunlop Rubber 
lop, Erdington, Birmingham. Co., Ltd., London, and F. H. Lane, Fort 
292,754. VARIEGATED Rupser. Sheets of Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham. 
rubber are coated = or both. sides 293,502. Rupper Composition. Viscous 
with a rubber solution of | differ 7 liquid or semi-solid accelerators, anti- 
color, and assembled into blocks, which oa aemie af sites ae lead 
a Se eon ae ase combined with cc I phony before com 
‘ ee ee +. pounding them with rubber. The sub 
duce sheets having fine_grain like mark- scamnes enay te combined by welting 
at Macintosh . Th Ltd., i A. them together, or by dissolving them in 
m neend Ss a a common recoverable s lvent, as ben- 
; zene or alcohol. The substance is 
262,813. Gas Proor Fasrics. A layer of formed into flakes which mill smoothly 
the plastic glue composition may be into the mix. Typical mixtures are 
spread over one face of each of two parts of rosin and 1 part of oleic acid; 
layers of fabric which may then be 3 parts of rosin and 1 part of aldol 
joined so that the plastic composition a-naphthylamine; 3 parts of rosin and 1 
is between them and a layer of rubber part of crotonaldehydeaniline. Hardened 
is then formed on the outer faces of rosin and substances such as zine oxide 
the joined layers. G. Cardile, trading or clay may be added to vary the con 
as Industria Articoli Caoutchouc, I. A sistency. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
C., Cirie, Turin, Italy. London, and D. F. Twiss, Fort Dunlop, 
292,964.7 TREATING Rupper Latex. Erdington, Birmingham. 
Latex is rendered coagulatie by heat by 293,535. RuspBer Tupinc. Rubber tubing 





addition of oxides or hydrates of d 


trivalent metals and a salt of ammonium 
such as the sulphate. Salts of the same 
metals may be added. Latex thus pre- 


and ° . ¢ ° 
of narrow bore is formed from an 


aqueous dispersion of rubber by deposi- 
tion on a fusible core or mandrel which 
pared is used for the direct production is removed by fusing. Dunlop Rubber 
kittie Co., Ltd., London, and A. W. T. Hyde, 
Not yet accepted Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham 


General 


United States 
August 14, 1928* 


1,680,318 AssemMpLy Disk For ELASTIC 
MATERIAL. C. E. Callahan, assignor to 
The Pioneer Rubber Co., both of 
Willard, O. 

1,680,442 Foor Ma M. E. Anderson, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

1,680,528 Dispray Form. J. A. Lalonde, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

1,680,963 CusHion. M. E. White, High 
Point, assignor of one half to G. W. 
Fleming, Clinton, both in N. C. 


August 21, 1928* 


1,681,167 Gorr Batt. G. W. Beldam, 
Ealing, England. 

1,681,211 SHor. W. R. Barclay, Leicester, 
England, assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,681,548 SanpaL. J. Marcus, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

1,681,677 BuMPpeER A. J. Musselman, 
Chicago, Il. 

1,681,838 Faucet Connection. J. E. 
Conklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


August 28, 1928* 


1,681,961 Here.. G. E. Warren, Swamp- 
s., assignor to United Shoe 





Sct 

Macl Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
1,681,999 § C. L. Smith, assignor 

to The Frank Printing Co., both of 





TiRi I. W. Miller, Allen- 


), assignor to The B. F. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Rk REPAIR PART. W. 





1,682,746 Train Retarper. J. E. Fin- 
nessy, Pittsburgh, Fa 

682,836 CLosuRE MEANS FOR INFLATABLE 
RuBBER Hopies I. Dorogi and L. 


Dorogi, 


assignors to Dr 
Dorogi ¢ T 


Gummigyar cs 





Budapest , both in Hungary. 
1,682,858 B H. E. Sipe, New 


1,682,912 Garter. L. F. Keyser, Akron, 


1,683,208 Tire. J. Powell, Carlton, Vic- 

toria, Australia. 

683,246 NIPPLE. R. x Griffiths, 

gnor to The Miller Rubber Co., both 

of Akron, O 
330 1,683,331; 1,683,33 


3,33 - 1,683,333: 


? 
1,683,334 Spring SHACKI .. #. 
Chilton, assignor to The Inland Mfg. 
Ce 


1,683,336 PLUMBING DEVICE. 3 2 
Cummings, Chicago, Ill. 

1,683,344 STEERING WHEEL. _ oa 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O 

1,683,429 PiLucG ror CLEANING Tuses. E. 
Walker, Grantwood, N. J. 

1,683,454 INNER TuBe. W. Fetter, Balti- 

1.683.471 Pressure Gace. H. P. Kraft, 
Ridgewood, N. J., E. J. Phillips and 
E. A. Darr, executors of H. P. Kraft, 


1,683,510 Corser. O. C. Wiese, Newton, 
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Reissues Germany 
17,076 GoLr ¢ B ( s ant, assig r 104,447 B R d Y. . Erich Jesz, Dort- 
The eneral Tire & bhher ( both munderstrasse 162, Castrop-Rauxel. 

f A O l i ( 1928 464.550 RELEASE CHAIN HANDLE 
Serial ; 245.713 Original No Rheinische G i-Gesellschaft W. Klotz 
636,514 dat Jul 27. Serial Ne¢ & Co., Schutzenstrasse 64, Dusseldort. 

418,22 ] v. 13, 192 464,513 ATI HMENT FOR Drop CENTER 
RIMS Fred. | 1 Rapson, Chertsey, 
Dominion of Canada Surrey, England. Represented by W. 
Schwaebs« sStultgart 
Sey 4, 1928 465,813. Tire Treav. A. G. Metzeler & 
—) C4 Co., Gummiwareniabrik, Westendstrasse, 
S ‘s Vi ‘ } 7 ‘ 
a sth we : 131, Muni 
( cK, fa l > 
Designs 
> or ¢ > 71> > . er 
United Kingdom a a a 
tinental Caoutchouc und-Gutta Percha 
st 9, 1928 4 
August 9, Compagnie, Hannover 
292,138+ Sout Naamlooze Vennootschap 1,039,447. SPONGI Emund Schmidt, 
\ ereerigde Nederlandsche Rubber Christstrasse 22, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
Fabrieken, Heveadorp, Doorwerth, near 1,039,466. EXCHANGEABLE HEEL. Itto 


Arnhem, Holland 

202.485+ Snock Assorser. Compagnie 
D’Applications Mecaniques, 42 Rue 
Franklin, Ivry-Port, Seine, France. 


August 15, 1928 





292,769 Caste. C. J. Beaver, Bell Place 
Stamford Rd., Bowdon, Cheshire, and 
W r Glover & ‘| I td., Trafford 


Park, Manchester. 
August 22, 1928 


SWIMMING SHO! H 
20 Zietenstrasse, Lobtau, Dresden, Ger- 


many 
292,853 G S \. E. Dutfield 
$ Pendle R Stre n, Londor 
292.9837 CABLE. Britis Thomson 
Houstor Co., Ltd. Crown House, 
Aldwych, Lond I assignees of E. H 
Lewis, University Club, Bridgeport and 
C. O. Hull, 315 ilisade Ave., New 
ridgeport, both in Conn. U. S. A 

203,08 Upn ERY S FING MATERIAL. 
C. Macintosh & ¢ Ltd., and F. W. 
i 2 Car St Manchester 
03,124 B ce t & | Ltd 
S \ " | \ 2 

{ T hr lee ost M eT! 

293,140 GLAss ( ANE! H. Leah, Blen- 
! R Deane, Bolton. 
293,194 WeEATHE! CLUDERS. A. A. 
God 142 Uxbridge Rd., Shepherds 


August 29, 1928 


903.420+ ELas STOCKIN( F. Damon, 
3 Rue Nicolai, Lyons, France 

203,448+ Tine. J Herries St 

voomba, Queens! Australia 

203.537 W x | India Rubber 
Gutta Percha & h Works C 
I td 106 f i I st (G ( 
Lowe 7 1 ( | S St Cal- 
cutta, India 

293,593 BATHING ( Jones, 
Reliance Rubber Works, Formosa St 
P ton, | 

293,638 Tire. I! I Witt », 2809 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Hofmann, Freiburg, i. S. 
1,039,478. Protecrive Cover FOR SHOES. 
H. R. Friderich, Pirmasens, Pfalz. 


1,039,688 HEEL PROTECTOR. Julius 
Scherff, Evingsen, i. 2. 
1,039,725. StrockinGc Protector. Radium 


Gummiwerke G. m. b. H., Koln-Dell- 
bruck. 
1,039,759. INSERT ror TirE TREADS. Robert 
Ontrup, Oststrasse 26, Bielefeld. 
1,039,796. with HaNpLe. Karl 
Bayer, Herrenkellergasse 1, Ulm a. d. D. 
1,039,886. Anti-skip Tire. Dr. Max 
Jacoby, Friedrichstrasse 133, Berlin N. 
24: Paul Schonhofer, Chaussestrasse 
22, Berlin N. 4, and Fritz Rensen, 
Winsstrasse 48, Berlin N. O., 55. 
1,040,315. Semi-sotipy Trre. Erdmann 
Rosenhain, Gunzenlehstrasse 1, Munich. 
1,040,427 INSULATED Wire. Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke a. G., Berlin-Siemens- 
stadt 
1,040,694, \ 
Tauber, Fritschestrass¢ 
Charlottenburg 
MATTING. Franz 
nische Gummiwarenfabrik A. G., 


SPON( 


Alexander 
55, Berlin- 
1,040,895. 


RI 


041,19 BDOM iL Ban Nickel & 
Co., Tauent strasse 54, Breslau 2. 


Prints 


States 
T-YEAR MEANS Goop 
The Goodyear Tire & 


Published 


United 

1] 153 Goon WINGFO! 
WEAR. Tires. 

Rut ¢ Inc., Akron, O. 


Wonpers Wuy He 
Garters. A. Stein 
Published May 2, 


11,165 Ano Ht 
WASN'T PROMOTED 
& Co., Chicago, IIl. 


1928 

11,166 Anp He Wonpers Wuy Swccess 
NeEvER ArRIvEs. Garters. A. Stein & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Published May 2, 
1QOOAR 

11,167 Anp He Wonpers Wuy TuHey 


LAUGHED—ANp How Garters A. 
Stein & Co., Chicago, Ill. Published 
May 2, 1928 

11,168 Anp He Wonvers Wuy Sue Sarp 
“No.” Garters. \. Stein & Co., Chi- 
ago, Ill. Published May 2, 1928. 
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Trade Marks 


United States 

Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now 
Being Registered 

Under the rules of the United States Patent 


Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
t : ral, far 1 and 








20, 1905, are, in 
ri narks, while t 
Act of March 19, 1920, Se 
¢ ¢ 7 thar 





tech s, marks f i 

r graphical matter names be 
gistered under the later act, narks must 

have been used for not less than one year Marks 

registered under this act are being blished for 
} t time when registered, pposition 

t k ne the rir f im apt li ition for if ell ition 


August 14, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 

245,362 \VuLca-LocK—certain named rub- 
ber and sheet rubbe Se T he B. F. Good- 

rich Co., New York, N. Y. 
5 Fancy design beneath which are 
the words “SEMPER SuRsuUM’’—hard 
rubber material in sheet, rod and tubular 
form. Dr. Heinr. Traun & Sohne, 
Vormals Harburger Gummi-Kamm-Com- 

pagnie, Hamburg, Germany. 


August 21, 1928 
\ct of February 20, 1905 


245,610 CLoseritE—rubberized fabric pen- 
cil case. John Samuels, New York, 
N. Y. 

245,696 Stick Jim—automobile top dress- 
ing and refinisher for rubber goods, etc. 
V. A. Minor, Columbus, O. 

245,700 AMERICAN Sport—tires and 
tubes. Phelps Tire & Rubber Co., 
Garfield, N. J. 

245,711 CAMEO—pneumatic tires and 
tubes. The American Rubber & Tire 
Co., doing business as The Artco Rubber 
& Tire Co., Akron, O. 

245,789 Circle and triangle containing the 
word: “Dopp”’—retorts, caldrons, tanks 
and boilers for heating rubber, etc. 
Sowers Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

245,817 Criss-Cross—tire protectors, re- 
pair outfits, patches and bandages. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

245,821 IpENTo—rubber stamps and type. 

D. Swisher Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

5,855 Fancy i containing the 

word: “MILLER’—pneumatic tires and 

inner tubes. The Miller Rubber Co., 

Akron, O 


August 28, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 


245,920 CrertiFyp—toilet combs. E. 
Morris Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
245,945 Eart—dress shields. The S. 
Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C. 
245,993 Tue DawNn—dress shields. New 
York Shield Co., New York, N. Y. 
245,994 Twiticht—dress shields. I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
246,052 Quadrangle containing the word: 
“Disperso.”—rubber softener. Edward 
Maurer, New York, N. Y. 
246,061 Avrora—dress _ shield ; 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
Act of March 19, 1920 
246.089 RaynsHu—boots, shoes, over- 
shoes and arctics. Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
September 4, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 
246,130 Design containing the letter: 
“S,.” and the words: “Iron DuxKe”— 


tires and tubes. Southern Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Augusta, Ga 


> 





design 
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246,154 TraIL BLazer—tires. Mont- $62,585 ReLIANCcE—games. Reliance Rub- 
mery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. berware, Ltd., 212 Upper Thames St., 
246,258 Save-ArcH—shoes of leather, London, E. C. 4 
loth, rubber, etc. The Stern-Auer Co., 
nati. O. August 15, 1928 
246,285 NortH Woops—clothing, boots 491,472 ARTIFEX—hair curlers and 
nd shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, etc. vavers The Merkham Trading Co., 
Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, III. sush House, Aldwych, London, 
> 1 . - . >? 
246,308 Representation of a portion of a “. 
eumatic inner rer tubes for EtHowirE—rubber covered elec- 





Balti- 


neumatic tires. F. G. Schenuit, 


Md. 





246,325 Cactrus—tire patches and boots. 
C. J. Evans, doing business as Cactus 
Mig. Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

246,339. HoLLywoop SCREEN STAR— 
shoes and slippers of leather, rubber, 


fabric, etc. Elias-Katz Shoe Factories, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

246,385 Fancy design containing the 
word: “FASHION”; above the design 
the word: “Foot,” and beneath the design 
the word: “Wear”—soles, linings and 
shoes of leather, rubber and fabric. The 
Epstein Brothers Shoe Co., Cleveland, O. 

246,389 Easy Freet—combination rubber 
and leather heel pad for shoes, slippers 
and pumps. The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

246,413 Sunproor—chemical preparation 
for use in compounding rubber. The 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., New York, 


N. 
246,438 PArimope—shoes of leather, rub- 
, ber and fabric. Senack Shoe Co., St. 


) Louis, Mo. 


Dominion of Canada 
September 4, 1928 


44.443 Series of recurring figures on 
either side of a grooved rib, each of said 
figures comprising an ellipse having its 
major axis at an angle to said groove, 
and being connected by an arm with an 
arcuate projection from said rib—pneu- 
matic tire. Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
iNitchener, Ont. 

Representation of a rib with three 

channels and on either side of said rib 

ire recurring curvilinear projections in 
the form of an ellipse with its major 
axis at an angle to said grooves and con- 
nected with said rib by a neck portion— 
pneumatic tire. Canadian Goodrich Co., 


Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
44.445 Combination of figures represent- 
ing three strips having between the 


center and outer strips row of elliptical 
figures, while the outer strips have at 


their outer edges each a row of semi- 
globular figures—pneumatic tire. Can- 
adian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. 
United Kingdom 
August 8, 1928 
426,102 Fariryuite—ball. S. Erhard & 
Son, 8 Bradford Ave., London, E. C. 1. 
49? 023 Totonite—rubber and gutta 
percha goods. Asbest-und Gummiwerke 
Alfred Calmon Aktiengesellschaft, 24, 


Dorotheenstrasse, Hamburg 39, Ger- 
many. 

i 492.549 Remo—tires and inner 
Remo Tyres, Ltd., 310 Regent St., 
don, W. 1 


tubes. 


Lon- 








4 
wire. Burndept Wireless, Ltd., 
Works, Grotes Pl., Blackheath, 

L. 3. 


\erial 
London, S. E. 


1928 


490,825 Representation of an elephant’s 
head, above the representation the word 
‘PresTo,” beneath the representation the 
words: “ELEPHIDE TRADE-MarkK’— 
soles, tips and heels for boots and shoes, 
and rubber sheets for making such soles, 
tips and heels. Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Vereenigde Nederlandsche Rubberfab- 
rieken, 162a, Dunslaan, Doorwerth, Hol- 
land. 

492,125 GARPENDERS—garters and hose 
suspenders. M. I. Boucher, Carnderry 
Cottage, Victoria Square, Lee-on-Solent, 
Hampshire. 


August 22, 


August 29, 1928 
491,328 DomititeE—boots, shoes and over- 
shoes. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 420, 


Lagauchetiere St. W., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 
491,500 Hexagon containing the repre- 
sentation Of a woman’s face and the 
words: “TRADE Mark”: beneath the 
representation the words: BEAUTE 
LIMITED”—goods made from rubber and 
gutta percha. Beauté, Ltd., 38, Old 
Bond St., London, W. 1. 


492,486 Representation of a man walk- 
ing—plates or pads for attachment to 
soles and heels of boots and_ shoes. 
Phillips’ Patents, Ltd., 142 Old St., Lon- 
aon, &. ©. 1. 

Designs 
United States 
76,168 OversHor. Term 14 years. K. L. 


Valentine and George Ramsay, Jersey 


1 a P 

76,195 Tire Casinc.. Term 14 years. 
Frederick Leopold, Jr., Harmonville, 
assignor to Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, both in Pa. 


76,201 Snore Heer. Term 14 years. L. 
M. Oakley, Trenton, N. J. 

76.218 OversHor. Term 7 years. E. S. 
Bott and A. S. Funk, La Crosse, Wis. 
76,240 Nonskip Mat For PNEUMATIC 

rires. Term 14 years. F. O. Heltzel, 
Youngstown, O. 
Dominion of Canada 
8030 Gotr Batt. Harlequin Ball & 
Sports Co., Ltd., Windmill Rd., Brant- 


ford, Middlesex County, England. 

8.036, 8,037, 8,038, 8,039, 8,040 and 8,041 
Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
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Labels 


United States 
Acropatic Clowns. Type charac- 
s. The Superior Type Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Published March 27, 1928, 
MammMortnu Circus. Type charac- 
. The Superior Type Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Published March 27, 1928. 
5 Mipcet Circus. 


The Superior Type Co., 


Type characters. 
Chicago, IIl. 






Published March 27, 1928 

34.508 Trainep ANIMALS. Type charac- 
er The Superior Type Co., Chicago, 
ll Published March 27, 1928. 


Tire Pop Valve 


\ new invention to get exactly the 
proper air pressure in tires while in- 
tlating them has been introduced by the 


Tire Pop-Valve Sales Co., 709 Pontiac 
Bank Bldg., Pontiac, Mic Che valve 
1s designed to be sold in sets ot tour 
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Pop-Valve 
and screw on to the valve stems with 
out disturbing the core valve, and, it 
is claimed, will remain in good con 
dition for the life of the tire. When the 
tire needs inflating, the air hose is ap 
lied as usual, the pop valve signaling 
when the designated pressure is reached, 
after which no more air can pass into 
the tire. This device makes it easy to 
accurately inflate tires either in daylight 
or darkness, and without a gage. 
“ 
Clean Factory Floors 


linoleum, con- 
manufactured by 
Sweeping Compound Co., 


\ sweeping und for 
1 cement floors, 


crete and 


The Massillon 


om pe. 


Massillon, O., is made from a_ special 
grade of sawdust and soft sand which 
will not injure any floor. A consistent use 


1, the manufac- 
turer claims, will soon brighten the dullest 
floor, keep the dust down and make the 
floor look as if it were scrubbed daily. 


the Superior preparatior 
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Legal Rims Approved by Cire & Rim Association 




















August, 1928 8 Months, 1928 
» Ms ol —— - - — 
Patent Suits eT dS alge RSs 
Rim Size Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
CLosetT Seat. N 1,273,703, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Motere: 
Equity No. 1917, District Court for the District of Connecticut 24 x 2,959 0.1 0.2 
> t 1 1 , a > a8 26 $,220 0.2 ( 
Brunswick-Balke-' ender ( \ The Seamless Rubber C i 4,22 a 
) v J I t s le cl tor closet s ts was hel Clincher 
- : : , x 96,426 4.1 435.360 
ilid but not infr t g that t claim | ra - @ 3.292 0.0 
1 during pr ‘ Office t construct ‘ 8” Ba 
2 x 9%? * 
r nohl j t ¢ ] 1 } 1 4 co 22 : 
IRTY ¢ C ( \ \ l C iayers dis] sea 18 t 132.68 5.7 933,499 3 
18 3.2 517 1 79.520 5 
gularl the ¢ | escent surlace and a cover 18 ~ 4 °° ) 1.1 103.227 ‘ ; 
gr of ird r ] said core [Therefore it was 18 x 5 R4 0 4,461 0 
, BR 
the pat € Cla 19 x 2.7 54.487 2.5 71.920 0.4 
4 1 ‘ ‘ g 19 x 112.274 4.8 1,386,668 7.9 
19 x 4 40.878 14.7 1.795.265 10.3 
\\ ( I N 1,573,031. Bettis & Perry, well $5 0.1 8.664 0.0 
a 1 4.0 719,103 4.1 
prote May 4 28, D. ¢ S. D. Calif. (Los 19 x 8 88 0 0,157 0.2 
‘ T) 7 \f \"“\ | ettic } * Ba 
\ , ' : a $4,241 1.9 149 268 0.9 
( r ( e, Vol. 373, p. 277 17.764 0.8 372 739 21 
2 ' 41,587 14.8 2,594,815 14.8 
Ca S No. 1,149,580, Hofmann & Gott x 4 81,088 3.5 365.427 2.1 
, , . 4.569 28 562.737 3.2 
ew t ¢ e and I atior product thereot 6.954 03 79.174 0.5 
i. 2 Ge S Grasselli Cher 1 ¢ Nationa I 
: x 2.7 423.840 18.3 24.2 
\ x Affirn ( te - 52.832 2.3 34 
on 27 <25 > 28.847 1.2 2.¢ 
? l \ 4 433 0.3 oo 
‘ ‘ x { 
H Wyss | ly \ I A 00 
5, ( \ ) 7 G. M G. & J B 
. 7775 nn 
‘ \ =o \ $ 1,035 0.0 3.197 ( 
7 nm 76) x 4 ) 0.0 10 r 
? Pre 
12.¢ 58 0.5 7.5°6 
440 no 
°° ; 9 329 04 59 558 ‘ 
lreasury Decisions ' > ane ¢- a ae 
" . , 2991904 S Dette! 1 4 : 1.910 01 2.316 ¢ 
\ I fic ’ DUNOCKS (i S \ c 0 ( sn ' 
‘ 1 ed 70 ; P 2 108 
- Q17 4 5.949 ( 
1402, ¢ 3 . 1,374.1 D 7.2 
» V » W t 12 ( s 0.7 ) ¢ 
“ 4 0.3 51.768 ¢ 
\ < 4,241 ( 
- . 7 8 9R7 n 
v ! g 200 0 
I 
( ‘ 2098 A St & a ai . 
' \ ‘ ~ ~ r ~ < 38 
vew > 7 41 278 
? ‘ Pe ¢ | 2 . y 1 23.838 f 
eliv 79 ¢ 
os A 
| R ss : 0.0 4? 04 
: > Ss 5 0.0 73 0.0 
4 < sec s Ve ek cc 00 458 0 
7 ~S 6A f 
as is ti Y r 
. Ss 14 0.0 1,552 ¢ 
’ 4 ss 62 0.0 748 0 
$ Ss : >1 n 
ss 8 0.0 76 0 
2 Ss 2.291 0 
SS 53 0 
, . - ( » 29 0 8,26 0.1 
Tire and Tube Consumption—1926-27 t 
; , os 2.318.898 17,503,529 
i t t ir purchased an average of 2.8 pneumatic 
gs for tor le, compared with 2.6 casings purchased > an 
motorist 1926, according to the American Motorists : : : : 
: deg Cut in Dipped Goods Curing Time 
\«< ation’s anal < us figures tor the two years A total 
f 64.059.220 pneumat ssings were purchased in 1927 bv m lf time be money, Dr. Rudolf Ditmar and Gustav Balog « 
P ed th 59.004.343 purchased in 1926 In round Germany have seemingly made a princely present to dipped: rub 
2 ind ) . 
» thes ‘ es Te ber goods makers. They have discovered that the time spent ir 
vere balloor , An average of 3.1 inner tubes per auto ulphur chloride vapor vulcanizing has been nearly all wasted 
bile were ri ed in 1927. or a total of 73,000,000 tubes Instead of using from 40 to 45 minutes in curing, as so long 
ustomary, they have produced excellent vulcanizates in 2, 4, 5 
ind 15 minute exposures of films. They have found, too, that 
1 - } M4 rep ac P4 , e+ 
. the process proceeds in cycles or has points of reversion, a: 
New Dental Impression Gum ‘ : ; 2 ; 
hetween the figures stated overcuring occurs; but beyond 30 
1 new ental [ ( e use is mit ge proceeds without faltering or regression. The 
1 to be disperse 4d reve i plain inference is that dipped goods have been getting at least 
la matt s as 30 minutes’ unnecessary vulcanizing. Well, if such a delusion has 
t! ( t s re its has been hugged too long, there is nothing to deter dippers now 
fibers, et Alphor ller, United States patent No. 1,672,776, from making up for lost time by radically revising shop practice 


nd speeding up production schedules 
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UNIFORMITY 


T takes more than good intentions to attain 
uniformity of liquid or resinous condensation 
products, not only in their accelerating strength. 
but in all their physical properties. Knowledge. 
experience and scientifically exact equipment are 
required to achieve the chemical control neces- 
sary to produce this uniformity. 


It is because du Pont has these resources and 
uses them that a large proportion of rubber 
manufacturers prefer du Pont as a source of 
supply, especially for accelerators, the uniformity 
of which can be controlled only by vuleaniza- 
tion tests. 


EK. I. Dt 


Ask the du Pont representative what is respon- 
sible for the unparalleled uniformity of Vulcanol. 
of Vuleone and of Vuleanex. He will be glad to 
tell you! 

: = * o 


For molded tubes—Vulcanol is the premier ac- 
celerator not only because of its uniformity and 
freedom from discoloring impurities but also on 
account of its long curing range, pronounced 
antioxidant effect and unequalled low cost. 
Many tire manufacturers who are jealous of 
their reputation for quality use it in carcass 


stocks also. 


PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Fine Rubber Chemicals 
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U. S. Court Receiver’s Sale 
This Tire Plant Can be Bought 


At Fraction of Replacement Value 
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Rubber Co., Plant—Port Clinton, Ohio 





Wildman Tire & 


COMPLETE FACTORY IN HIGH CLASS CONDITION READY 
FOR TIRE AND TUBE MANUFACTURING 


Land, Buildings and Machinery to be sold as a whole or in parcels. 


This Plant Is a REAL Bargain. Ample electric current is available. 
There is no better distributing point. Labor conditions are good and all American. 


LOCATION 


Located at Port Clinton, O., on the New York Central Railroad line. Port Clinton is on the Electric Road 41 
miles east of Toledo; is 12 miles from Sandusky, 72 miles from Cleveland. Paved highways in all directions. 


REAL ESTATE 


The property includes about 17 acres of land with a reservation for a pipe line to Lake Erie. Fine shipping 


facilities direct from the factory. 
Part of the land is suitable for allotment. 














BUILDINGS 
Six one-story well-built Brick Buildings, having a combined floor space of 55,834 square feet, constitute the 


main part of the plant in which there are excellent office arrangements. 
Excellent power plant in separate building is sufficient tor several times the present capacity requirements. 
Five modern one-story frame buildings; combined floor space, 6053 square feet. 


CAPACITY 
Present capacity is 1,000 tires and 400 tubes 3,500 tires could be produced daily with only slight additions 



















to present equipment. 





MACHINERY 
Machinery in good condition. This includes a 66” calender, Six 60” mills, Six vulcanizers, a well-equipped 
machine shop, and all other necessary machinery. 
Offered on the premises, at 10:30 a. m. each Saturday until sold; but at any 
time bids will be received on the property as an entirety, and on separate parcels of 
real estate or machinery and equipment. Terms: Not less than One Third cash and 
the balance in payments extending over not more than Thirty Months. 









If interested in buying this plant communicate either with the Receiver or with his Attorney. 





JESSE P. DICE RUSSELL B. KOONTZ, Receiver 


Attorney for Receiver 730 Carroll Street 


722 Second National Bldg. Akron, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CrpupE LwRRER - were published. Profit taking and general 


hesitancy to buy caused some reaction 
- : , later in the price which closed steady at 

vam W . wer . ‘ents offered. Factory interests continued eage - 2 4 
New York Exchange ; . Ff 5 | the following figures: A contracts, Sep- 
to stand off for lower levels but there 


> aa ad ie a ‘o > 7 E . + } g ) -ents T ) _— - ~ — 
RANSACTIONS on the Rubber was little desire to sell at less than figures ““™U°T 18.10 cents, December 18.30 cents, 


January 18.20 to 18.30 cents, March 18.30 


Exchange from August 27 to Sep- 10 to 20 points over bids 
oe . - sik ae ee oe ak’ . . » 18.40 ts ‘ 8.50 cents , 18.40 
tember 22 inclusive were 7,842 lots, Trading in the week ended September 8 to 18.40 cents, May 18.50 cents, July | 


to 18.50 cents. BB contracts, September 


equivalent to 19,605 tons, comparing with was as quiet as the week before. Sep- 18.00 honge 17.50 ] 
§.00 cents, December 17.50 cents, January, 


22,645 tons done from July 23 to Augu tember liquidation was in progress and 





25 inclusive. This decline apparently re- ad a depressing influence against the March and May 17.10 cents, July 17.30 to 
ts the confidence of consumers that market. It was also notable that large 170 — , ; 
stocks of rubber will be forthcom operators who, a to a few weeks ag0, The week terminated September 22 
and the belief that prices will there steadily exerted severe pressure against brought little of interest or ew but 
re probably not materially increase this the market, had become consistent buyers the prices were well supported. The chiet 
all. Trading in the new contract represent = amn centered in the third census of 
Summarized by weekly intervals be- ing blanket and brown grades opened on rubber stocks in Malaya which were re- 
ginning with the week closed September Monday but very little business passed ported as follows: 
1 the course of the market was as follows on this contract largely due to the scarcity 4 1928 va 28 Pago 
Nothing of particular interest occurred to of nearby as indicated by the bid price for Retains of — _ mae sone 
stimulate trading either on or off the September BB, which was above the same nd Over 44.791 53.666 52.905 
Rubber Exchange. The membership in delivery for the standard contract. In dealers’ hands 13,536 9.055 12,147 
general, anticipating the labor day holi- Prices for the week closed from 50 to Total 58,327 62,721 65,052 
ys, did not urge business as strenuously 80 points below those of the previous week These figures show an increase in the 
is usual. London stocks at the close ot for corresponding grades. A contracts for total of 2,331 tons during August. 
the week had increased 224 tons. September closed at 18.00 cents, December Closing prices ran slightly below those 
It is of interest te note that cable ad at 18.10 cents, January at 18.00 cents bid, of the previous week. September 17.70 to 
vices from Malaya estimate that about March at 18.10, May at 18.20 to 18.40 17.80 cents, December, January and March 
65,000 tons of rubber will be available for cents and July at 1830 to 1840 cents 18.00 to 18.10 cents. May 18.10 to 18.30 
export on November 1, 1928 This BB contracts closed nominal as fol cents and July 18.20 ‘to 18.30 cents. 
tonnage is less than was generally antici lows: September 18.30 cents bid, De- BB contracts were all nominal, September 
pated. cember 17.50 cents nominal, January 17.20 17.90 cents, December 17.50 cents, Jan- 
Prices for the week were largely cents nominal, March and May 17.10 wary 17.40 cents, March and May 17.30 
minal with very minor spreads between cents nominal and July 17.00 cents bid. cents, July 17.20 to 17.30 cents 
high and low prices. Spot closed at 18.50 Trading during the week ended Sep- H. Heintz & Co. in its market letter of 
ents, November at 18.70 cents bid, March tember 15 developed more activity. Prices September 14 expressed the belief re- 
18.70 cents, and May and June at 19.00 hecame firmer when statistics for August varding rubber, “That long positions in 





New York Rubber Exchange—Digh and Low Monthly futures 


——— 
July | August 21.0 


October November December January February March April May June 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND 

- August, -— > — 

P ¢ - . +e ® ; ’ 94 14 ‘ - 4 19 2 
tember 1 18.5 18.6 18.6 18.5 8.5 18.3 18.2 18.0 17.7 17.6 17 8 1 : 7.7 17.7 

tober 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.7 8.8 18.5 18.4 18.1 17.8 17.8 18 . g 1 8.0 17 

Novembe 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.8 18.7 18.8 18.6 18.4 18.1 17.8 17.9 18.0 18.4 18.3 18.2 18.2 18 8.4 18.2 18.0 18 8 
D 18.8 18.7 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.5 18.5 18.1 18.0 17.8 18 8.5 1 18.4 18.2 18.1 18.0 18 
Januar 8.8 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.7 18.5 18.3 18.0 17.9 17.8 18.0 18.4 1 18 18.2 18.3 18.2 18.1 18.0 18 
Februa 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.7 18.7 18.5 18.4 18.1 17.9 17.9 18.1 18.4 18.3 18.3 1 1 8.4 18.2 18.1 18.0 18 
March 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.8 18.7 18.8 18.5 18.4 18.1 17 8.0 18.1 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.3 18 8.5 18.2 18.1 18.0 18 
April 18.9 18.8 18.9 18.9 18.8 18.9 18.6 18.5 18.2 18 18.2 18.5 18.5 18.3 18.3 18.3 18.5 18.3 18.2 18.0 18.0 
May . 1 8.8 19.0 19.0 19.( 18.9 18.8 18.6 18.2 18 8.1 18.3 18.6 18.6 18.5 18.3 18.3 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.1 18.1 
June 18.8 19.0 19.0 19.0 18.9 18.7 18.6 18.2 18.1 18.1 18.3 18.6 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.2 18.2 
July ..... 19.0 18.8 19.0 19.0 19.¢ 18.9 18.7 18.6 18.3 18.2 18.1 18.3 18.61 18.4 18.4 18.4 18.5 18.4 18.3 18.2 18.2 
August 18.9 18.8 18 8 8 g g 18.¢ 18 8.4 18.4 18 8.4 18.4 18.2 182 
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levels 


Under 


the commodity around the present 
will eventually prove pro 
date of September 20 this 


‘There is nothing in view to influet 








ct 
the market materi ither way for the 
time being, but we continue of the opin 
that the far forward positions should be 
purchased around current levels I 
a scale down if any further easing ot 
prices occurs.” 

In regard to trading in a second cot 
tract, covering six additional ides of 


Pe 


York remarks 


Henderson Ce rp Nev 


rubber, 


t the addition of the 


It is expected that 
new grades will bring a large increase in 
the volume of business on the exchange 
With both contracts in force the grades 
tenderable on the exchange give a rang 


covering more than 90 per cent of all the 
rubber used by American manutac 
and include everything except the very 
lowest grades. 


The “BB” contract covers the following 
grades A, B, C and D lanket cre pes and 
No, 1 and No. 2 brown crepes The tirs 


two grades are deliverable at contract price 
ind the other four at differentials which 
ire fixed monthly by the Adjustment Com 


miuttec 
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ind tightness characterized the position of 


roll brown, blanket crepes and off grades 
Roll brown was almost unobtainable ex 
pt such as was held to fill contracts 
Crepe was steady at a slight premium over 
sday and Friday the market 
absolutely flat due to the proximity 
he approaching three day closing on 
account of Labor Day. 
“B” blanket and No. 1 brown 
ill closed for the week at 1834 cents buy- 
Crepe at 1914 cents 
No. 1 roll brown 185¢ 
Paras 
Upriver grade closed at 
21 cents sellers. 
The week terminated September 8 busi- 
ness continued very dull with prices 
policy of 


“¢ 


bs. On Thur 


Spot ribs 


ers, 19 cents sellers 
buyers and sellers 

cents buyers, 1834 cents sellers. 
were very quiet 


20% cents buyers, 


eradually sagging due to the 
holding back practiced by consumers who 
believe that by remaining out 
lower 


apparently 
market they will secure 


prices. This attitude prevails toward all 
grades but the scarcity of the softer sorts 
holds them at parity with ribs. London 


stocks decreased to a tonnage about equal 
to a month’s supply 
Spot closing prices for the week were, 


first latex 187g cents buyers, 19 cents sell 
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held. Current prices were expected to 
old their level until November 1 when 
restriction ceases when the future trend 
of the market will become evident. 

Spot closing prices for the week were, 
first latex 1834 cents buyers, 19 cents 
sellers; ribs 1844 cents buyers, 183¢ cents 
sellers. “B” blanket and No. 1 brown 1734 
cents buyers, 18 cents sellers, No. 1 roll 
brown 175¢ cents buyers, 1734 cents sellers. 

Paras were quoted lower but actual 
holders in Brazil are not inclined to sell 
it prevailing prices. Upriver fine closed 
at 1914 cents buyers, 19% cents sellers. 
Balatas were very quiet, little inquiry but 
supplies available. 

A fair amount of factory buying 
featured the market for the week ended 
September 22. This was done, however, 
at their own figures. The market general- 
ly was depressed. First latex was scarce 
is also were ambers, No. 1 brown and roll 
brown. The soft grades are entering the 
market in steadily decreasing quantity. 
lhe so-called Pool seemed to be support- 
ing prices but no special advances occurred. 

Spot closing prices for the week were: 
lirst latex 1874 cents buyers, 19 cents 
sellers; Ribs 1734 cents buyers, 18 cents 


New York Outside Market ers; ribs Is ;_ cents buyers, 183g cents sellers; “B” blanket and No. 1 brown 18 
sellers; “lL” blanket and No. 1 brown cents buyers, 18% cents sellers; No. 1 roll 
For the past month manufacturers have grades 185¢ cents buyers, 1834 cents sell- brown 17% cents buyers, 17% cents 
not been keenly interested in buying ers, No. 1 voll brown 18% cents buyers, sellers. Paras were dull and neglected 
rubber. They evidently are satisfied that 18% cents sellers. with the primary markets disinclined to 
present price levels can be counted upon Paras were very quiet and lower in sell. Upriver fine closed at 1834 cents 
to remain steady for a reasonable length sympathy with plantations. Upriver fine buyers, 19 cents sellers. Balatas were 
of tim They have discounted the end losed at 20'% cents buyers, 21 cents sell steadier and in small demand. 


of restriction on November 1 and are ers. 
concerned now to keep 
pending the approach of Jai 
buying steadily for nearby delivery. 


The general 


September 25 spot ribs were 18 
cents buyers, 1814 cents sellers compared 
with 1834 cents buyers, 19 cents sellers on 
September 3. 


Balatas were unchanged and very On 
inventories down juiet. 
Market conditions of the week closed 
September 15 showed more strength and 
prices stiffened about % to 3% cent for the Importations of all grades in August 
market by factory buying were 29,805 tons, compared with 33,068 
lows was reported at the beginning of the week. tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals 
The market for the week closed Sep i.ondon and Singapore prices stiffened and for August were 28,675 tons, compared 
tember 1 proved extremely dull with prac- holders were less inclined to sell. Publica- with 31,195 tons one year ago. Total im- 
Near- tion of August nsumption report acted  portations of plantation rubber for seven 
steady to firm the market which was strongly months ended \ugust 30 were 262,700 tons 





uary 1, while 


features of the outside 


weekly periods were as fol- standard grades. Good 


tically no fluctuations up or down 
by rubber continued to hold very 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 

August, 1928—— September, ‘92% : ~ . ee ae 
PLANTATIONS 7 s 29 30 1 1° ; 7 8 10 11 12 13 4 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 
Sheet . , => 
Ribbed smoked 1834 1834 18% 18% 18% . 1834 1854 1836 18% 17% 17% 18 18% 1836 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18 17% 17% 
Crepe , r ‘ 4 183% 183 
First latex 1914 1914 193% 19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 186% 18% 18% 18% 19% 19% 19 19 18% 19% 19 1834 1854 18% 
No. 2 ‘blanket 19 8% 18% 18% 18% 18% 187% 1854 1834 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% ? & 3 & 
No. 3 blanket 18% 18! 85 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 17% 17% 17% 18% 18% 18% 18% 1854 + 4 18% 177 17% 17%) 
No. 4 blanket 18354 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 17% 17% 17% 17% 18% 18% 17% 17% 17% is . 73 oa % 7 2 
Thin clean brown 18% 185% 18% 18% 18% 18™@ 18% 18% 18 17% 17% 17% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18 4 17% 17% “% 
Rolled brown 184 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18 18% 18 17% 17% 17&% 18% 18 ; 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17%) 
Off latex 19 19 19% 19% 19% 1 19. 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 19 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 18% 
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compared with 280,363 tons for the cor- facturers were more interested in the The generally acepted idea is that we are 
responding period of 1927. Total impozta- market than American. Ribs at the end in for two or three very lean years in the 
tions of all grades of rubber for seven of the week were 8% pence, 3% pence ‘ubber industry. This means that the in- 
months ended August 30 were 275,684 down from the beginning. dustry will have to work on lower levels in 
tons, compared with 298,585 tons for the The market for the week ended Sep- TeSpect ol production costs and create a 
, : A - : ; . : ae much higher level in capacity and efficiency. 
corresponding period of 1927. tember 8 continued dull with sagging I yen “oad ok 
eee dee a n short, the war with the Dutch is al 

auneen asaeae G2 cue Wee srecee prices due to lack of buying intert st. rhe ready well under way and some of the 
(All figures in long tons) decline for the week on spot ribs was ¥% consequences of the abnormally low price 

Nether- London pence, closing at 86 pence for rubber during the past three months 

land and The week closed September 15 showed are already becoming apparent. On the 

hse wt a Cevion ee Guan Total Practically no change except a decline of British side, European managed companies, 
Sept. 979 1.238 835 8,553 ; pence. Spot ribs closed at 8: pence, besides proves for the menedinte aa 
; 1.562  1°342 534 8926 pence down for the week. by withholding from their shareholders all 
Sept. 22 709 «1.892 en 8659 ‘The wetlle cooesd of Lenten ace OOO made last year, and contracting for 
she hacen OE tn an es Gaetan the forward sale of surplus rubber for a 

London ince ‘\ugust <9 1S as Toliows: September ear hence at current rates, are drastically 

1, 31,933 tons; September 8, 31,477 tons: pruning down estate costs. We are already 

During September the market ruled September 15, 32,100 tons; September 22, hearing of tapping costs steadily coming 
quiet, and declining on the whole. The 31,884 tons. down from month to month since April and 
advances made from time to time were S; . in one instance at least 25 per cent has 
easily lost. On September 4 spot ribs Singapore been knocked off the actual cost of pro- 
closed at 8% pence and on September 24 The Singapore market as usual was duction. Where all-in costs have ranged 


at 38% 


pence. 

An easy tendency prevailed during the 
week ended September | principally owing 
September 
European 


pe sition on 
manu 


to liquidation of 
speculative account. 


closely controlled by western manufactur- 
ing demand and generally steady and duli. 
The plantation rubber industry is outlined 
by the Malayan Tin & Rubber Journal, 


July 15, 1928, in the following terms 


from anything between 20 and 44 cents 
(Straits currency) per pound we very 
much doubt if today there are more than 
a half dozen European managed concerns 
that have not succeeded in bringing this 
cost down to the region of 30 cents. 





Following are the 


New York open market rubber quotations for one year ago, one 


New York Quotations 


month ago and September 25, 


the currer.i date 


September, 26, Aucust, 25, 


September, 25, 
? 











. September, 2¢ August, 25, September, 25, South American 927 928 
Plantation Hevea 1927 1928 1928 nasal eo 192 192! 1928 
Rubber latex (Hevea) gal.$1.5 c $1.40 a $1.40 a ? 
CREPE Peruv ian, fine $0 1 @ $0.18% @ 
= apajos, fine 1 20"%4%@ .184%@ 
First latex spot ; a 19%@ 1 @.19 
EE icagecccone + @ 19%@ .19 ».19 CAUCHO 
October-December 34',@ 193g @ 194 @ Upper caucho ball..... 204%@ 134%@ 12%@ 
January-March $ 1.34 193g @ 1834 @.19 Upper caucho ball "a. @ "22 @ *.194@ 
; . June ..... .* ) o s@ -o4 : Lower caucho ball... 194%@ 12%@ 12 @ 
Off lz spot. ones ‘ 3314 @.3 94@ ) @ 
“B”’ Blanket, spot ‘ 28% @.2 9\4@ 18 @.18 . 
September ‘ = ; .29 t 18% @ 18 @ Manicobas , 
October-December ... 29% @ 18% @ 18 @ Ceara negro heads 22 ’ @ .17 @ 
January-March ..... -- .29%@ 18%@ 174%@ Ceara scrap , of ' l t.09 @ 
April-June . ‘ 30%@ 1&SK@ 17*%@ Manicoba, 30% guarantee a t .19 @ 
“C” Blanket, spot 28 @.28% 194%@ 17% @.18 Mangabiera, thin sheet 22 ’ a t.19 @ 
Brown No. 1 : . 28'4 @.28™% 18%4@ 17“%@ 
Brown No. 2... 28 @ 18'%4@ 17%4@ Centrals 
Brown, roll 25 @ 184@ 17 @ Central scrap 19 . 14@ 14U4@ 
Central wet sheet 1 ' 10 @ 12 @ 
Sheet Corinto scrap 19 144U@ 14%u 
Esmeralda sausage 19 t 4%@ i4“%yea 
Ribbed, smoked spot.. 3344 @.34 19 G 18 @.18'% is ’ . 
September ........... 334 @.34 19 @ 18%@ Guayule 
October-December .... .344@ 19 @ 18% @ , os 
, > Juro, Z “| an ed ( 19 C 18% 6 
January-March ae 344% @.34 19 @ 18% @.1834 A washed and dri ” : ont > 4 
April June 3514@ 19 @ 18% @.18% — ; : ' 7s oe 
E di Gutta Percha 
ast Indian Gutta Siak . 21 a 1s8%@ 19 @ 
PONTIANAK Gutta Soh a 30 @ 30 @ 
Banjermasin , 0S @ 0914,@ 10 @ Gutta Macassar 3.5 a 2.90 @ 3.00 @ 
Pressed block .. ee 14 @ 1I5S“%@ 15 @ 
Sarawak .... a 09 a 09'%4@ Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 4 a 41 @ 43 @ 
+ Col t ° +1 G 42 ¢ 48 
South American i tt—“(‘sSsSsSsSs~s*s*s*sSs*sSsS*S*S*C*C*C:SC ORCC = 2 , = = 
PARAS Pan 41 @ _ @ 48 @ 
Upriver, fine 27% 6 21 ¢ 19 @ Surinam 7 @ 30 @ 46 @ 
Upriver, coarse . .20 @ 15 @ 134%@ : 
Upriver, coarse , *.29 G@ "aa t *194,@ Chicle 
Islands, fine .... 4,@ a a Hor is ( i t6&8 @ t.¢ @ 
Islands, fine pawes a SU4@ * 23u4,@ Yucatan, fir t 1 t.68 @ ¢ @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 28 2 1 194%@ = 
Acre, Bolivian, fine *.38 1 * 26 1 *24 @ ea. , : a: P : 
Beni, Bolivian ; 28 @ 22%4@ 20 @ Washed ar . Shipmen m Bra 
Madeira. fine 27%4,@ 2 ‘a 19 a #N nal paid 





Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya‘ 


January 1 to June 30, 1928 


Low and Digh New York Spot Prices 


September———_——_ 
)77 





1928* 192¢ - 
PLANTATIONS F re From From 
; Z Singapore Penang Malacca 
First latex crepe. ..$0.18% @$0.193% $0.33 @$0.34% $0.4014 @$0.43% Pa ain Tons 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .173%4@ .19 33 @ .34! 40 @ $3 fo United Kinedom ? 616.69 3,218.91 2.656.30 
British Possessions 1.741.77 155.00 95.00 
PARAS Continent of Europe 4,851.80 702 67 1,413.11 
United States 1,149.35 12.454.49 3,830.09 
Upriver, fine 184%@ 21 28%@ 30 38 @ 40 Tanan 8 067.00 1,092.50 1,141.00 
Upriver, coarse.. 13%@ .14 19 @ .20 26%@ .3 Other countries 129.83 a 
Islands, fine woeee A7KM@ «19 26 @ .26% 354% @ 37 oe ee ee 87,556.44 17,623.57 “9,135.50 





*Figured to September 25, 1928 “Excluding ali foreign transhipment 
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° Spec. 
RecitaAimeD RUBBER —— ee 
alt : Black ........ a9) 1.21 $0.07%4 @$0.07%4 
— - 7 , : : ‘ , , Black selected tires... 1.1 08 @ .08% 
) , oO “lal »¢ t quit 1 Cons ~lain r 
ONSI MI TION of reclaimed rub ite firm. Consumption of reclaim is ech Ge... aan 09%@ 09% 
ber during September was at a rate particularly heavy in tires and _ tubes, Light gray .......... 1.38 12 @ .12% 
somewhat reduced from that of heels, insulated wire, auto topping, etc White ..... pusaacws 1.40 13 @ .13% 
August, although totaling a heavy ton Solid tire reclaim rates high as an in 
nage. Reclaiming plants are operating at gredient of stocks subject to abrasive Shoe 
full capacity and not infrequently on three wear in service | Perret ete 160 .07%@ .07% 
eight-hour shifts daily [his is generally Prices on all grades are below true Washed ........ ... 1.50 10 @ .10% 
true of the tire reclaiming departments value and reflect the keenly competitive 
producing light gravity stocks of good conditions prevailing in the reclaim in Tube 
tensile properties The fact that crude dustry. No. 1 1.00 144@ 1 
er prices remain at low levels has not = Pees 1.10 .11 @ .11% 
slacked the production of reclaim. In gen- 
t laim. 7 we 
eral the demand continues strong for New York Quotations Miscellaneous 
whole tire reclaim, also for gray and red September 25, 1928 7 
tock c Me  coccdesenes cone Bene 13 @ 1 
stax S, opec. T k ti , 
: ‘ = : ‘ e, heavy grav- 
> tet on . natu f h sile Grav. Price Per Pound _ aie ’ 
Only slight changes are noted in the High Tensile , SPE ee 155 07 @ .07 
market quotations of one m« nth ago as Super-reclaim, black 1.20 $0.13 r¢ Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 0744@ 07% 
ihber scrap remains ide demand and red 1.20 13% @ Mechanical blends. . 160 .06%@ .07% 
— Tires 
) ) , . 
UBRER SCRAP Pecematle Standard | 
Mixed auto tires with Price Per Pound 
F : o£ as 8 , : F , ME ccdncacne bean $22.00 @$22 
HE September demand for rubber carded and destroyed by burning in order Beadless .........-- ; ‘a 
scrap was tall tine falling off te cheaply salvage the steel rims. " ses a4 
, F , , "' : SBE coccccscsscsee 
from that of August being due to Mechanical and air brake hose and Beadless ..........- ton 46.00 @4 
the low level prevailing for crude rubber mixed auto tires stead) \ll grades Ss dn’ a 
11 1 1 . . »old— 
Tire collection is active ind stocks of are unchanged price trom a month ago. Mixed motor truck, 

a on ; pn 1 an 17 80 @17.50 
scrap are now increasing at warehousing [Tubes are easier than last month. The — osecee ebm p17 
points falling off in demand is considered due to 
. : eg : os Inner Tubes 

x und = shox very in the long continued low levels prevailing : , 
1 | late j h} Me, £, GBs cccccsscel Ib. 06 @ .06% 
active and wi é reclaimers ; tor crude rubber fo. 2, compounded.......Ib. 03%@ .03% 
therefore collections ar d stocks " Igpttoanoenenouaseip tinh Ib. .041%4@ .04% 
I 2 : , . ced tt b Y%@ _ .035 
ept wv by iler S crap price New York Quotations Mixed tubes ....... I 03%@ .03% 
main fs Carload Lots 
remain ig , wd Boots and Shoes 
ull grades excep CK ch is quoted . Boots and shoes, black... ./b. 01%@ .01% 
cent lower Mechanicals Price Per Pound Red and white........... lb. 00O%@ .00% 
’ . . ated A r ¢n.00 Trimmed arctics, black. .Jb. 00%@ 00% 
The situation w [ lid tires is a black scrap —_ — eer Untrimmed arcties uma | .00%@ 0056 
nly little better than that of shoe ee SPRL Se Em ESOS OR OSES ~ ave a Tennis shoes and soles...Jb.  .00%@ .00 
-_ Freicl tt sam or. ee Hose, air brake......... ton 20.00 @25.00 Ya % 
scrap ‘reight rates on solids are out of regular soft ........ ton 13.00 @15.00 
proportion to their rubl wp value to No. 1 red...... Se. =~ 02 @~«=«—02% ~=©0 Hard Rubber 
ae LE a nln nine Ne. 3 red. cccccccscscces Ib, 01 @ .01% No. 1 hard rubber....... ib. 06 @ .07% 
ral _ White, druggists’ sundries. /b. 02 @ .02% Battery jars, black com- 
t ul ue f r r is S Mechanical eee 8 014@ .01% pound eccdseuseven b 01 @ 01% 


Rubber Cobwebs in Movies 


\ realistic impression of age and neglect in old house in 
teriors is given in motion picture production with rubber cob- 
webs that are formed by spraying with a paint gun a gasoline 
rubber and zinc white solution which dries practically as 
soon as it is festooned about old furniture, room corners, etc. 
With a little experience a “prop” man can produce remark- 
ibly fine spun, flimsy, matted, or geometric network effects 


Prayer Mats for Moslems 


Inasmuch as many of the tappers of far eastern rubber 
plantations, as well as many independent producers, are 
Mohammedans, a considerable trade has recently developed 
among them in rubber prayer rugs. In one enterprising com 
munity a fairly large industry has developed with the object 
of replacing the more or less expensive textiles with light, 
low-cost, durable, resilient, portable, and hygienic rugs of 
rubber. The manufacture of such rugs is carried on chiefly 
by the Malays who have small rubber holdings in the Seta- 
pah Malay Reservation, F. M. S. The tappers take their 
latex to the Wilkinson Process Rubber Co., Ltd., works near 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S., and there the raw material is 
transformed into laminated crepe sheeting in large rolls at 


moderate cost At their kampongs the Malavs, under the 


direction of their headman, cut the sheeting into rugs of con- 
ventional size on which devout Moslems prostrate themselv-s 
with faces Mecca-ward. Some of the designs on the rugs 
bear evidence of uncommon artistic talent and craftmanship. 
Many rubber prayer rugs are sold to tourists as well as to 


natives. 


Rubber in Webb-Pomerene Law Exports 


While figures are not cited, rubberware exports form a con- 
-iderable part of the total merchandise marketed abroad under 
the Webb-Pomerene foreign trade act, according to United 
States Commerce Reports. The value of all exports for 1927 
exceeded $300,000,000, an increase of about $100,000,000 
over 1926. Most of the 56 trade associations which took 
idvantage of the law for collective selling found results very 
satisfactory. Some of the benefits noted were: More intelli- 
gent distribution, a large saving in overhead and operating 
expense, avoidance of cross shipments and vexing disputes 
ibout laws and customs, and elimination of poor packing 
and other uneconomic troubles; as well as reduction in sell- 
ing prices to meet foreign competition through operation as a 
single unit acting as a clearing house. The joint arrange- 
ment is said to be especially advantageous to manufacturers 
who ordinarily do not have a sufficient volume to warrant the 

parate expense of selling overseas. 





Acids 


Acet 


ols 


Sulpl 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


UBBER goods production in all the 
leading lines continued to increase 
during September, except in tire 


tube production already at full ca- 


yacity This condition calls for corre- 
sponding activity in the shipment of com- 
pounding supplies. Exceptionally heavy 
tonnages were required to fill the demand 
for reinforcing materials, mineral rubber 
and simple fillers such as whiting, etc 


Study is being devoted to improve ingre 
general compounding. The 
Vinegaire Tar a new 
modulus and cure 


dients for 
addition is 
*h high 
stabilizing effect. 


ener “ 


\CCELERATORS. Comp« unders are re 
stricting themselves in their accelerator 
practice to such as have special fitness for 
the given line of rubber goods manufac- 


tured. Thus the demand for the more 
Accelerators. Inorganic 

Lead, carbonate...........- ib. $0.084@ 

Pf eerere | 10 @ 
sublimed white ........ lb. 074%@ 
sublimed blue..........- lb. 074%@ 
super-sublimed white lead ./b mR“4a 

Lime. RM. hydrated....ton 12.59 @ 

Litharee .. = ehaiiead eae b. 09 @ 

Magnesia. calcined ...... Ib, 45 @ .60 
GUGUMEBE oc cssecsovcess Ib. nn @ «7 

Orange mineral A.A.A Ib 12 @ 

Accelerators, Organic 

Oe cxsenivietioews rer 55 @ .65 

BO. ssacnceseeeecseosnsen Ib. 62 @ .75 

BW cccsscovcces TTT CTT 57 @ .65 

BOD scceccvoresecessoeses 1b. 58 @ .75 

GP . cowncansed Perera | 64 @ 2 

PG csr nineeces onsdnssene Ib 78 @ .95 

ROD. Bean ntackesenaceces Ib @ 

A\ldehvde ammonia 1b. 65 @ .70 

De Bh jcewtvswnceenss . lb @ 

Captax pasceseevesescees th. @ 

Crvlene. hard form........ Ib a 
FOOD | send dined useeeess th. a 

Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... Ib 48 @ «5M 

DPG psedeenewuus Ib 40 @ .45 

Ethvlidine aniline.......... Ib 45 @ 47% 

Formaldehwdle aniline ...../> 31 @ 351 

Grasselerator 102.......... Ib 5S84%4@ «61 

BD cccceccocevssseceses lb. 445 @ 
GRR nccocccce ecescceceos ib. 79 @ «85 
BIS cesecsscese ° ee 1.17 @ 1.30 

FlemOeme cc cccccccccese 1b. @ 

Hexamethvlene tetramine. ../h S7U@ 60 

Lead cleate. No. 999...... 'h 154@ 

WMD ccascvcesecs. 1b. 13 @ 

Methviene dianiline.......-. Ib 37 @ 

Monex ; er @ 

Piner‘dine nentamethylene 
dithio carbamate ......- Ib. 445 @ 4.60 

Pinatane ..ccccsccese — ° @ 

5 Perec TT _.1b. 2.00 @ 2.50 

R. & H. ......- euseenees Ib. 40 @ «42! 
FO cccccccccccccccccsees Ib. 40 @ .42 

Gafem .ncccccsccscccs a 

Suner-sulphur, No. 1.....d6. @ 

No. 2 weebe Segeeoeses Ib @ 

Tensilac No. 39.......-++- Ib, 9 @ .§2% 
No. 41...... bedeneseuee 50 @ .52% 

Thermlo F.......cc0+--ee0% Ib, 59 @ .55 

Thionex .....-+ weneees -« Id, 3.25 @ 

Thincarhanilid ........+--+- Ib 22 @ .27 

Trimene ......eeee00% cool @ 
base acne teobeeeesoud Ib @ 

Triphenylguanidine .....-- Ib. 60 @ 57 

Tuads ..ccccccccceccesees lb @ 

VeebPRROR .cccccccsccccces Ib 5 @ 

Vuleanol ..ccccccccces | @ 

Veslenme . ccccccccccceces 1b 58 @ 

Ul er Ih a 

BEB covcccesecetoceoceses 1b. 50 @ .60 

Zimate Seetaeebeuss Ib. @ 

Acids 

Acetic 22% (hhis.)....100 Ibs. 3.621%4@ 3.27! 

olacial f(carhovs).... WO The 13.30 @13.55 


Sulphuric, 66°....... 100 Tbs. 1.60 @ 


popular accelerators is steadily growing. 


\nti-Oxipants. Rubber goods makers’ 
realization of the value of insuring length- 
ened serviceability to their products is ad- 
the sales of the various anti- 
mn the market and stimulat- 
their development. 

Operation of the steel industry 
benzol 


vancing 
oxidants now 
ing 
BENZOL. 


it 80 per cent capacity restricts 


nroduction somewhat closely to demand. 
Supplies are adequate, however, and prices 
irm 

Carpon Brack. The rubber trade de- 
mand is being actively maintained, prices 
are strong. A new brand of standard 
channel black has recently appeared. 

Cray. The demand for reinforcing clay 
continues active at heavy tonnages. 

Decras. Degras is gaining in interest 
and popularity as a rubber softener 








} Ser 


New York Quotations | 


tember 25, 1928 











Alkalies 
Caustic soda, solid......... lb $0.03 @ 
Anti-Oxidants 
\ge-Rite, powder......+-. tb, @ 
resin 6606000660 6ess0es Ib. a@ 
WEEE cocdccccsccsnseses 1b. @ 
AMOK cccccccccccccaccocs lb. t 
NeGZOME ccccccccccccccess 1b. 69 @ 
50n6bbo0keuee66006-008 / 61 @ 
PE -ciaeicdenbbnrnd a Ib, 68 @ .90 
POCNIOS cccccccsccsesscces Ib. 54 @ «65 
SembslMe cccccccccccecese Ib 64 @ 
V. G. Biccooss 'b @ 
Colors 
BLACK 
SD: cess cdvsnesesentendes sb. 8s @ 


Carhon (see compounding in- 
gredients) 


A. & W. nonfli No. 1..../b 40 @ 
a, See ee lb 05uYu@ 15 
CRE ccncctavdsnesqnnans Ib. @ 
lLampblack (commercial)... ./b. 09 @ 

BLUE 

A. & W blue ih 1.25 @ 5.00 

Bios. WB  cccccscces ..1b. 1.80 2 

Du Pum. N........ 100 Ihs 1.35 @ 

Marine, A. C.....109 ibs, 1.39 @ 
Sh sscccccsssceee tH © 
OTE ascevceteees 100 /hs. 9 «@ 

Huber Brilliant..........4. 4.29 @ 4.70 

PD. caneadiedaukees 1b. 35 @ 40 

COCRMIATIME 2. ccccccccecth 15 2 30 

KhROTN 
Huber Mocha...........-46, 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw..... lb 05'2@ 12 
GREEN 

A & W. GtOtReccccscess Ib 125 @ 3.00 

Akco green .....eceeeees lb, 2.60 @ 

Chrome. light ........-- lb 27 @ .3)1 

MEMWM ccs ccccres ..lb 22 @ «31 

Du Pont, A. C..... 100 «hs. 3.00 @ 

SG cccscccosses 100 Ibs. .00 @ 
Sf awe 100 ths. 30 @ 
fo Umccegscescocs 100 ibs. 7 @ 
Huber Brilliant.......... 1b. 4.35 @ 
Oxide of chromium... .. ./b. 33 @ 38 
ORANGE 
Du Pont, 2 R...... 100 /bs. 140 @ 
Te eecovesceacns 100 ibs. 1.30 @ 
ce eae 100 Ibs. 169 @ 
Huber Persian.........- Ib. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
A. & W. sed. cccccccccee Ib. 0.75 @ 3.00 
CUPP cecccce evcesces Ib. 210 @ 4.00 

ARCO TOM ccccccccscseece lb. 2.75 @ 

Antime nv. golden. No 49 Ih @ 

No 60 PrrTT TTT 16 @ .2n 

golden 15/17%...++.--.8 20 @ .25 
a a eS ae ae % 275 @ 

Huber Brilliant...... ..-, 1.35 @ 1.85 
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Lirnarce. Recent advances in pig lead 
have not yet increased the price of lith- 
irge which holds unchanged under steady 
demand. 

Lirnorone. Shipments indicate good 
demand for this material on the part of 
rubber goods makers. 

Minera Rupper. This requisite is ac- 
tive to the limit of production apparently 
at steady prices. 

Somewhat de- 
Prices firm. 


SoLvENT NAPHTHA. 
creased demand is noted. 

V. M. P. Naputua. A strong demand 
and firm prices characterized the market 
tor this grade of solvent. 

STEARIC ACID. 
ind market steady 


Stearic acid is firmer 


Zinc Oxipve. The call for spot de- 
creased somewhat during the past month 
but the needs of rubber makers increased 
about the middle of the month. 


Colors—(Continued) 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./b. $0.50 @$0.60 
Sulphur free.......... lb. 50 @ .55 
SP ererrrrrTT. @ 
| eee ner Ib @ 
Vermilion, No. 5...... Ib. @ 
i Serre Ib. 
Du Pent, R, I......100 ds. 175 @ 
noobie eheee on 100 tbs. 90 @ 
Brilliant A. C....100 lbs. 99 @ 
Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic.... 1b. 12 @ 
bricht pure Fnelish....../b. 16 @ 
bright reduced Fnelich th. 10 @ 
bricht reduced domestic. . 1b, 10 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure do 
mestic rebas weal 11 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 
RS Rer Res tb. 11 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
Frefiek .. 2.00. 084@ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
oi, OTL ORE ‘ 08 @ 
aa ib. A 8) 
Snanich red oxide........ Ib. 04 @ 
Sunhurnt red ........  /b. 16 @ 
\ eneteon rete ‘ th, 3 @ 
Vermilion, Eng. quicksilver/b, 1.90 @ 
WHITE 
Lithopone i nie ee eaca Ib. 05% @ 
MUNIN” scence unene ._ 2 
Azolitt asada lb 05%@ 05% 
Cereals occccs e . dd, OS%4@ 05% 
Sterling eneece or 7 Yn 
. rs Ib, .05SK%@ 
itanox eoccces eccece l l 
Zinc ()xide . ae 
AAA ‘lead free)..... ib. 07 @ 
Azo (factory): 
777 ‘lead free).......db 06%@ «07 
ae Cate) ..ce coocdh 06% @ 07 
Z (8% leaded)........ ib. 06% @ .06 
French Process 
eae, Ib. 19%@ 107 
os eres lb 09% .09 
i ee Ib 11K%@ 7 
| Bee Ih, “— sees 
BE Hackserseesaese a @ 
YELLOW 
Re: We aka cen ib. 200 @ 4.00 
i MD. octet eeee 1b. 145 @ 
aa sulphide. ...... Ib. 75 @ .&S 
‘rome .. peed oe’ 1b. 154@ y 
Ps WOE Woskcceces 109 ths. 4.00 @ — 
*, era 100 Ibs. 78 @ 
Grasselli cadmium....... 1b. @ 
Huber canary.......... ib, 3.30 @ 3.80 
Ochre. domestic ......../b. ISM 02% 
Oxide, pure....... eevces 1b. 08Y4@ 
Zine imported ........ . fd. 23 @ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Aluminum flake (sacks,c.1.)tomn 21.85 @ 
feacke el) rm 2450 @ 
Ammonium carbonate pwd./b, 11 @ 
WD: sc dsceseseeuse Ih, 10%@ 
Ss tom 13.40 @14.50 
Barium, carbonate..... ton 57.50 @60.00 
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Compounding Ingredients (Continued) 


Softeners—(Continued) 











, ° 
Barytes, imported .........#om$27.00 @$34.00 New y ork Quotations | ne cocrcecceeecéocoes » $0.15 @S$0.2I 
dry ground, white..... ton @ ! September 25, 1928 Teche acid, double pressed. ry 4 @ .13% 
dry ground, off color. .ton @ | sillier — Tac , a tte eee reneees sae 32° 4 } 5 
Foam “A” (f. 0. b. St. Louis, ; Tasco W-S No. 1.......... lb, 06 @ 
UD victdvwensans ton 23.00 @ Factice—See Rubber Substitutes eeedlg Soho eseeceresress s . 2 
f eee eecceseesceces ° Yr 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. Louis, , Vantar (Pine Tar)....... gal. 35 @ 
bass) aerated sri ton 23.00 @ Mineral Rubber Wanene mgrecctneneesesse dn 30 @ 40 
. Se GOD -nxaaveussaduns 0544 é 
Fluxrite (solid)........... ib. $0.05 @$0.06 ; = 
~-wosegg “gy aegis <i res ‘ oo Genaseo (fact’y) henbenennd ten 50.00 @52.0 Solvents 
anc MOQ, GLY. .-seceeee ; IV Gilsonite (fact’y) -++.t0m 37.14 @39. 
— oe ash at ge ae gk ieee a > rene Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) gal. 27 @ 28 
Carbon Black Hydrocarbon, hard........ ton @ Carbon bisulphide (99.9% 
Aerfloted arrow veer 81%4@ .12 Hydrocarbon, soft ........tom @ 10.81 Ibs. gal.) (drums) ./b. 0s @ .06 
ere Ib. 08 @ .12 Otesins Kapak, M. R...... ton 40.00 @90.00 tetrachloride(99. 7%, 13. _a a 
Uncompressed .........- Ib ol I: a © reece ton 175.00 @ (gal.) (drums)........ 06%@ .06% 
Fumonex ie lb, 6 @ 9 Parad CO Rr ton 62.50 @65.00 Cyclohexanone ............ ib 60 @ 
Miecronex ....00.+% Ib 8 i 12% vreaees M. R : —_ (fac.).tom 40.00 @42.00 a _ KGe cenveccosesees gal, 13 @ 
; M. -» @ranulated........ tom 50.00 52.00 Gasoline 
Carrara filler ... .-ton 20.00 @ Robertson, M. R., solid . No. 303 
GOO atecceses ton 12.00 i a —_ ae eed ton 34.00 @80.00 NN a . gel. is @ 
Clay, Blue Ridge, pre ie e aw pare act y). . -ton 38.00 @80.00 — i. opreceeees al. 31 @ 
Blue Ridge, light.. . -ton @ ae ab, 40 > 
oo atalnaekatcnals tatcis - NnAe@ Oils OED asdudtbnevencusac Ib. ‘70 @ 

TRIS nce ee eee ee eeeeeee on Rubberlene Appears wae gal. "121 @ 
Langford . ..ton @ — el 13 Rub-Sol zal ll @ 
Mineral flour (Florida) . .to» a —_«_ kal. @ Solvent neshtha .......... “ / 
Pa ton 14.0 @ Rat non I ete eeeeeee gal. 15 @ ee oalikes AS : teens ga. 35 @ 
Suprex ....-. ton ! as Red. “oil. distilled. ....... oo. 0934 a 10! naphtha fi gal 1s @ 
Tensulite ........-. ton i > 25.00 ~Ay A. possesses P 7 ; M4 noe a none fal. re e 

Cotton flock, black it 13 @ - RE Scieuesnes sienna gal. i steam distilled.......... gal 53 @ .54 
light-colored ... lb ] I 11 
h saséer ‘ lb 12 a 3 P y os " 
— = Rubber Substitutes or Factice Vuleanizing Ingredients 
Glue, high panera ee 24 @ 28 Sulphur 
low grade secccecesee eld, 21 @ 25 Biosk TTL TT TTT TT er Ib. 0 @ 14 “Velvet flour (240 Ib. bbls.) 
Infusorial earth . ton 00 1 + eg jcetesedaseweneneen = u i a 100 ibs. 2.93 @ 3.50 
Mica, amber (fact’y)......@0m 80.000 @ “uum "er eeeeseerssscecces . 7< - {150 Ib. bags)....100 ibs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Pumice stone, powd.. Ib 02'44@ 4 Setenens oft —e,  weeeeees * - 2.40 @ 2.75 
Rotten stone (bbls.) . lb 02%@ .04% eer pecans A —" @ 
Soap bark ......ccc0-0e020K8. = .1SH@ .16 wa Ce.«.+-»- ee bee @ (210 Ib. bbis.)....100 ibs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
SeaesteMe .ccccccccces ton ‘ #2290 Cora a" J ? 5 5 ee . ; LP pi Ib. 10% — (100 Ib, bags). - 100 ibs. 2.40 @ 2.80 
Talc, domestic ........+.#om 15.00 @ Cottonseed oi] .......2.00. lb. 10%@ Tip Suet, cmomrins. 100 ibs ie Sis 
POONER coccececcesseosces tom \s< @ 22.00 CD Gio veccesececeset gal. 28 @ 3 Sulphur , yy 1b. << e 2.75 
ey era ton @ DOOD. ccnvcoccseccocceecs 1b. .034%@ 4 Ventne Dm —— lata hb. 03% 03% 
peeeCweReseeereuee ton @ Fluxrite (fluid)............dd 05 @ .06 serene lB, @ 
Thermatomic carbon....... Ib @ nn ge, ETE eee Ib. .07 @ .07 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Velvet ib MILA ‘4 Palm oil (Lagos).......... Ib. 10 @ 
Pepe SEEPS THOT OC eRSO E Palm oil (Niger).........db. 09%@ Waxes 
Whiting: Palm oil (Witeo)........ Ib 084%@ 
Domestic ........ .100 /bs. 1.00 @ DT jieneetareaaadec gal. 17 @ Seema, smn Com....... 2 55 @ 
English, cliffstone....100/bs. 1.50 @ Petrolatum, snow white... .Jb. 08 @ .08% carnaw aaaeeene soonsaae 33 @ 

MONSP ccocccccce eecsed ton @ Pigmentar ...... seccesees gal. 33 @ .41 ceresine, white.......... . ~ 12 @ 

eer DRE coccccoesees tom @ Pine oil, steam distilled... gal. 63 @ .64 pane oe rast see eeeeeees ib. 074%@ 
— aa .ton @ SS eee bbl. 9.45 @ ozokerite, black ........ Ib. 27 @ 
Vancolloid .....eseceee: ton 27.00 @ Rosin of, compounded. ...gal 0 @ BTEC wo eee eeeeeeceees Ib. 28 @ 
Vansulite .....+++..++5. ton 17.40 @26.00 th. oe hues eeaneeeeenes gal. 59 @ Paraffin 
Westminster Brand. .100 /bs. @ No. $86 evecvcccoes . gal. ) a 122/124 white crude scale.Jb. 06 @ 
Witeo (c.l.) (fact’y)...tom 12.00 @ PN. canes dvemmensvamanstin Ib. 10%@ 124/126 white crude sae. Jb. 06 @ 
Whiting, imp. chalk..100Jbs. .90 @ 1.00 Rubtack ccccccecoccooce 08%@ 120/122 fully —- 1b. 07%@ 
Paris White, Eng. Ciiff.100 lbs 1.50 @ 3. Shellac, orange............ ib. 70 @ 125/127 fully refined.... 1b 07%@ 


Salt Lake 


835 Howard St.. 


Mineral Rubber from Great 


HE Natural Bitumen Products Corp., 

San Francisco, Calif., is now on commercial production 
at its works on Great Salt Lake, Utah. The land 
rights covering 870 acres have been leased in perpetuity 
from the State of Utah on a $2 per ton royalty basis, and 
private asphalt rights have been secured on 600 acres of 
mainland. The material i a 99 per cent pure 
mineral rubber, very viscous and ductile enough to be drawn 


ind water 


is said to be 


into a fine thread. While suggested for hard rubber mixes, 
one tire maker avers that it has been used in a cheap tire 
tread stock in “th proportion of 60 pounds to 14 of crude 
rubber, testing out with tensile of 1,800 pounds, stretch 
560 per cent, tear 868 pounds, and showing better results 
than any high tube recla im.” 


proving the deposit 
just sunk a 6-foot wide steel 


Having drilled six 12-inch test wells, 
at 150 feet, the company has 
caisson to a depth of 12 feet below the bituminous stratum 
The fluid runs into the recess and is lifted in barrels. Ar- 
rangements are being made to pump it and to keep the fluid 
in the well liquid with steam pipes. A United States geo- 
logical bulletin describes the substance as “saturated sulphur 
oil.” Two other asphaltic deposits, in South America, aré 
said to be but 39 to 44 per cent pure. Great Salt Lake is 
said to be rivaled only by the Dead Sea, which also exudes 


bitumen on its shores, and hence was called by 


fine 





Josephus, the Jewish historian, 96 A. D., Lacus Asphaltites. 
The company officers are: President and treasurer, John 

F. Jannsen; vice presidents, Bruce D. Cruikshank and 

Joseph FE. Bialles; and secretary, Lawrence Clayton. 





Ozone Increases Cotton Tensile 

Tensile strength of cotton textiles is surprisingly increased 
by exposure of such fabrics to ozone at a baking tempera- 
ture, according to P. B. Cochran and H. J. Graham of the 
Westinghouse research staff. A concentration of 0.5 per 
ent ozone will cause a 20 per cent increase in half an hour 
it 110 degrees C. (230 degrees F.) Acceleration may be 
obtained by increasing either the ozone concentration or the 
baking heat; or a concentration as low as 0.1 per cent may 
be used if the temperature be raised to 150 C. A tensile 
increase of 25 per cent was noted for cotton twine. It is 
believed that the process might be economically feasible for 
improving the tensile of many cotton textiles used in the 
rubber industry. 





RUBBEK IS AN ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT OF A NEW INSULAT- 
ing paper said to have exceptional dielectric value. The base 
hydrated cotton fiber, rosin-sized, and in which is in 
corporated rubber and a protective colloid, and including 
an acetylated starch and a soluble silicate. R. P. Rose and 
H. E. Cude, Canada, Patent No. 279,628, April 24, 1928 
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Common AND Fapepics 


MERICAN COTTON. The price 

for middling spot cotton on Sep- 
tember 1 was 19.10 cents compared 

with 19.90 cents on August 1. During the 
first week of September the price ad- 
vanced to 19.50 cents. The second week 
began with a drop of 100 points to 18.50 
cents and futures fell below 18.00 cents. 
The third week the price reacted and 
closed on September 22 at 18.90 cents. 
These price conditions followed the 
government crop condition of September 
& which indicated 14,439,000 bales. This 
is 150,000 bales larger than the previous 
estimate while a decrease had been looked 
for even below 14,000,000 bales. Another 
disturbing factor appearing later was the 
devastating West Indian hurricane which 
had probably damaged the field crop. 
Still another was the estimated figure re- 
leased by the Secretary of the Agricultural 
3ureau placing the yield at 14,000,000 
bales. This suggests the possibility of 
another ofticial reduction October 8. Spot 
cotton on September 25 was 18.90 cents. 
Ecypt1aAN Cotton. During September 


the chief feature of the staple situation 
was the remarkably cheap basis on all long 
cotton except Sakel. It is now evident 
that this low basis is attracting the atten- 
tion of spinners but thus far buying has 
not been in sufficient volume to relieve 
the situation much, if any. In Egypt the 
prices of Uppers have come very near to 

American grades and as the difference in 
buying terms, gross weights for Ameri- 
cans and net weights for uppers, is all in 
favor of Egyptians it is readily seen that 
this cotton is the more attractive pur- 
chase. The weakness in Egyptians has 
been brought about by good crop pros- 
pects on a considerably increased acreage 
in Uppers as compared with the last two 
years, coupled with an absence of spinner 
buying. 

Arizona Cotton. Arizona Pimas are 
now beginning to move in volume and 
rop prospects continue promising. 

Cotton Fabrics 
Ducks, Dritts anp Osnasurcs. There 


is now a better demand for fabrics than 
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for the previous 60 days, in fact a better 
tone is noted in the general market for 
cotton fabrics. Supplies in the hands of 
consumers are limited and cotton mills 
are manufacturing under definite forward 
engagement. Activity in the market for 
mechanical ducks has increased and the 
production of the duck mills is being 
absorbed as fast as made. Contracts are 
being placed, taking up the greater part 
of production for the balance of this year. 


RatncoaT Fasrics. Trench coat fabrics 
continue to be the outstanding feature of 
the market for raincoat material in light 
tan, red, green and blue. 


SHEETINGS. The advance of 50 points 
in raw cotton prices September 21 re- 
sulted in temporary withdrawal from the 
market of most sellers of sheetings, there- 
fore business is now quiet although prices 
are firm. 

Tire Faprics. There have been prac- 
tically no changes in the tire fabric market 
situation during the past month. Fabric 
s in good demand and the mills have 
orders on their books for nearly all they 
can make during the balance of the year. 
Buyers are finding it increasingly difficult 

secure desirable near-by deliveries. 



























































Drills SSS ———=] Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard......yard $0.17 @ New York Quotations SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
Seiad iSdted-cccc | 2S | September 25, 1928 Peeler, karded........pound $0.46 @ 
§2-inch 1.90-yard.........- 18K @ ———T = =a 
> = Hy ine coeccceces 16%@ BUILDER 23/11 
- “Fete een eee tae ¢ 
inc! .85-yare Osnaburgs Peeler, karded....... pound 46 @ 
Ducks 40-inch 2.35-yard ..... yard $0.145%@ 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 134% @ BUILDER 10/5 
38-inch 2.00-yard D, F.yard 174@ 40-inch 3.00-yard ......... 11% @ Peel pani 4 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F..... 23% @ 40-inch 10-oz. part waste. ./b. 19K@ celer, Kkarded.......powe 42 @ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F..... 34% @ 37-inch 2.42-yard ...... en .144%4@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce......++ I7%4@ CORD 23/5/3 
. eves 38% @ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce.... °7%@ a Peeler, karded, 17;-in.. pound 46 @ 
MECHANICAL —— , 
Hose and belting... .pound 33 @ COTTON ie os oe 
BOOTED cccccccececccesces 37 @ a 10K@ eeler, karded........ pound 47 @ 
iN Bombazine 60 x 48........ 09% @ 2 
TENNIS : es Plaids 60 x 48........... 114@ CORD 23/3/3 
52-inch 1.35-yard ...... yard 264%@ on ae a “aes '104@ Peeler, karded........ pound 54 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60..... 13 @ 
Hollands Surface prints 60 x 48..... 12 @ ‘0 5 /3/ 
Print cloth 38%-in., 60 x 64. .07%@ — ewe 

RUBBER TRADE SPECIAL Peeler, karded........ pound 44 @ 

RT6B 
SOOM: cccscacescoeses yard 16 @ “heetings. 40-inch CORD 13/3/3 
DEE  ceweceesscceeieus 18 @ Peeler, karded........ a 43 @ 
WED Kcduseusedncnudsnn 20 @ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... yard 12 a poun 

48 x 48, 2.85-yard......... 10% 

RED SEAL GO wc GA, Sie SGc cccscccs 113 LENO BREAKER 
36- zen 51 6 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 8-oz. Peeler, karded. . pound 44 @ 
EE. Sonweesenenntirees ele 44 x 48, 3.75-yard 08% 10-oz, Peeler, karded....... ‘44 @ 
TOERED cc ccccccesccccescce 25 @ 

r P HAFER 
Sheetings. 36-inel . 

GOLD SEAL . 9.5-0z. Peeler, karded.pound @ 
40-inch. No. 72........ _ 20%@ 48 x 48, 5.00 vard..... yard 0654 @ 06% 12-0z. Peeler, karded....... @ 
40-inch. No. 80. uae 22 @ 40 x 44, 6.15-yard..... - .05K@ 14-0z. Feeler. karded....... 44 @ 

Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
September - 1928 
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United States Imports of Crude Rubber and Liquid 
Latcx—By Countries 


and Stocks JULY, 1928 





Crude Rubber? Liquid Latex 
. . _ ‘ —> 
e rubber imp rtations, con- : cd Pounds Vales 
s f 1927 and the first 9 months of 1928. 1 20 
68,994 tons, a decrease of 6,000 = Ger: 70,3 11,706 
\ 2 9 96 
1927 1928 if t Kingdor 1.971.813 533 9 
i l 68.4 12.966 
I 1,217.9 97 7 
( 1,15 +90 
18,2 1,984 
S 1 29 
I 51, 11,800 
$1. 10.89% 
| I 231.8 x 
} Mi 8,622.27 7.07 422,598 $82 ¢ 
( 577 79,79 
| Ml | ) 7 2 6.37 
( I 739,8 84,018 16,334 
I e | $.8 67 
Australia . +( 97 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD | leteteh Ocear 6,510 1,137 
au A MawW A DN OD New Zealar +8 5 | eS a 
Imports, Consumption and Stocks —— 69.504.682 $14,042,070 $12,992 $102,695 
1 229 
| ( luring " 
) | ded the avera for M I m Me g July, 1928, totaled 
7.9 ) I 1 rubber imports amounted to 31,449 
4 the eaviest ¢ tion Ol o 4 2 
estimated ¢ sump ror P } s ate m ted e bber « —_ 
r ' ' ; 1 possible t s s per gallor ‘ 
August 25 and September 22, Netherland East Indies Exports 
815 tons and on the latter 31,884, a Lone Tons—1928 Jan.-Ma 
Jan Feb March April May 1928 1927, 
& \ 4.87 4 4.017 3.993 4.960 21901 24,008 
CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND Sumatra E. ( 7 984 6.756 900 5.273 5.564 31,477 30,965 
STOCKS ther N. E 
“ S ® 1 2 1,611 1,565 
. R vy & D 8 772 467 81 67 4,755 
Afloat. I Per e 2588 2.44 ; Y 13,121 13,948 
; 2195 1.297 7 1.340 6.551 9,243 
s 275. 1,208 «1,171 
pe . 18 39 
. ( 7 7 28 538 678 
2 $3 417 ) 3,316 
8 ) ) 1 37 2 4 
I 11 2 9 69 
. rey Ww. B 167 669 1,662 6,934 11,306 
+“ et 17 687 5. & E. B 7 1,7 1,355 1,726 9,719 10,514 
: 2 2907 M ) 17 1¢ 83 73 
4 & D 2 18 20 
8 7 1 14 
Total 11.784 8 £32 » 690 5.503 10.428 46.043 57.691 
Grand total 24,638 19,455 19.607 14,769 20,952 99,421 112,564 
as tl 
Exports from “Other N. E. I.” consist mostly of native rubber; deduction 
Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to June 30, 1928 Lessening Benzene Hazard 
In an analysis of the air in rubber and other industrial labora- 
2.7 tories, J. J. Bloomfield of the United States Public Health Service 
ound concentration of vapor varying from 28 to 223 parts per 
é million, the latter being noted where benzene was centrifuged. The 
r and the health hazard are also increased by 
+ operators washing hands and arms in the solvent. For cleansing, 
, use of xylene or other less toxic solvent is advised. Poisonous 
said to be marked with as low as 100 parts con- 
. ¥ 
ANNUAL EXPORTS, 1921-1927 a a 
San Complete text of the standard interpretation of the 
45 ¢ } 


5697-19 new lire warranty as adopied September 21 by the 
37,111.88 Rubber Association of America and the Rubber 


Institute is on page 57. 
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United States Statistics United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER IMPORTS 
Six Months Ended Seven Months Ended 
Fume 19022 July, 1928 July, 192 





t 7 K — 
P \ I s Value ‘ le R P 1 Value Px ds Value 
I 
$ 19 470.726 ) Straits § nt 7 1 1,039,500 2,701,747 
- 4 1 I r M Sta 7 7 ( ] 843 
k 7 570 965 British I1 8/520 6,822 
¢ 4 7 5 g ( I D es 7 73,¢ 919,442 
‘ 1 187 Oo D S 
er Q ~ ! n S 4 7.494 1 2 8u 9 
: itch =| It 
rs " 4 427 987 O D ; 
7"8 g $4'563.791 S 1 16,1 886,19 
I RE oO » ie 
7 729 = » e152 54 4 s Ise 
” ” 1 41 1l¢ 11,231 
ot « os - I 4 7 ) 40,576 
~ { 1 \ 
) $1.01¢ Br 174 8,87 


( ( N 1 ) 17.4¢ 

rR Ma I Or We 
¢ 54 041 Afr 1 1¢ 

| 148.214 399 Kast Af M 

Ka 7 7€ 
; 97 4 Otl 17 1,079 7 
I 7 7 $97 £7,¢ 7 
$1.59 1 25517 04 $11.11 c Wast reclaimed rubber 69 8.188 7 ) 1.976 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE Daler substitutes sig 5000 "94 «15'000 "447 





y = 4 : M rURI 
l } 
‘ - - 7 797 Pr 
( Deot ~ £ 47 g 7 
Boots 6 87 2 ) 881.8 Inne l 95,739 
S} 7 . 7 Soli g 7 Q 
( wit Boots he pat Q 4 R4 
it ! 1 ( 1,100,1 
” ISS £ $S1 99 
Mher druggists’ rubber sus ia ee EXPORTS 
halls 8 1 298 \\ g 1.1/ £14 ) 
7 > ) 7] 
) } hI } 173.4¢ uf 
( . hile.» , 77 1 7 57 
I ’ 7 77 7 7 as 891 
3 8,701 , 19 
; 4 Q - - 7 1 1 79 c 
= 4 M4 g 1.847 _18¢ 
é c 7 . < } ) 
5.148 1,318,603 EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
: ny pee. pode bg Ux RED 
S | 1 7 9 -~ 
- 7 Rus 7.8 7.41 £4 81 
S \ i D 
¢ 12 ¢ 1.897 114 37 
(5 4 8 1.469.988 
————— B 5.847 1 0 
Frat & 77 799 ) 1,181.89 
. . S t —_ 91.700 6.348 1.419 700 95 253 
Crude Rubber [Imports by Customs Districts + + 385°3 4783 9'R33.1 $55.78] 
Othe } countries 227 4 =7 eid ‘ 9920 
Seven Months Ended United States we ee ee 210,957,80 599.854 74,983 600 4,766 63¢ 
*Tuly. 1928 *Tulv. 1928 Postado : 15.290 998 
{ 7 17? av7 ) 47 740 
I \ P Val 
Mf , ~ £1 er 7 ‘ I 91 5S1 ) 107 42 150.369.6400 £9 1972 
uffal . Waste ar 1 bber ) 1 164 3.199 
\ 7 . 1 87 itta alata 8 0 79 5 41.776 
Philad hia 7 7 Rubhbe 3.700 194 
MI ; - 12 " - 1 ] 
s A 1 I 47 083 39 I 21,685,900 76 240 1.057.200 £9 346.432 
~. ne i ae aon eh he MANUPA 
11 3 
h ka 19 os Tires i i 
hic voly : 190.937 > 671 ? 448 OF QQz 321 Pneumati 
110 74 Outer vers £16.958 £98,997 
—— BELL +> ons ae i ane €4> Solid tires 14 2093 
Roots and st . loz. pair 1.323 162 2429 14 SK2 
T : - 17.67 1 mee 540.952.9023 $164.772.477 iher rubber manufactures 11.452 23.3269 
a Sagpaneee Totals £33,591 "£219,891 
. © Coes April 12, 1927. tires and tubes imperted or exported with complete 
: vehicles or chassis, or fitted t heels orted separatel e included under 
Progress is slowlv but surely being made toward °°™ ee ! ‘int ie 
' , + tor cars. motorcevcles, parts and accessories ; le ¢t ney rom Sep. 
getting ready to develop the Ford rubber planting con- tember 29. 1 15. until Aucust 1. 1974. inclusive, and after Tuly 1. 1925 
. . . . . Commer 1 vehicles. parts and accessories were exempt rom eutv until 
cession on the Tapajos River in Brazil. Turn to Ancit 30, 1926, inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until April 11, 1927, 
page 60. 
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Africans Cases Rubber Latex 


Sept. 9. By ‘ pa ” Europe. 





























Cases ” Cases 
Aue. 23. By “Garstendijk,” Busepe. . —~ 7." “R dam,” Europe. - Avuc. 22. By “Kendal Castle,” Far East. 
Hood Rubber Co.. *156 1 Dias y “Ryndam,” Europe. General Rubber C 1. 38,163 
eee eeerscsese e . Tene © Gi, Bis 666 ccc-owccvncec 32 senera UDDEr LO... ee eeeeeseees Mal. ’ 
Avec. 31. By “Coahoma County,” laine Avec. 22. By “Memphis City,” Far East. 
Be SD Diivadccusecanenenneenne 1,227 Balata General Rubber Co.........ssceeees gal. 61,946 
Sept. 8. By “Sarcoxie,” Europe Serr. 6. By “Aidan,” South America Serr. 10. By “Greystoke Castle,” Far East. 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. pieupnaewens 162 Paul Bertuch & Ca, GB.. ccccccesccesse 38 Gonetel Teer Giiscs ccccccacesees gal. 33,854 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Avucust 24. By “Hubert,” South America. Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc . 77 = . 
H. A. Astlett & Co........... : 59 325 158 , General Rubber Co.............. 35 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc........ 360 12 see mre Littlejohn & Co., Inc........0++:. 29 ‘ 
Clemeens BREF Co. ceccvcccccese 981 95 45 + SEPTEMBER 6. By “Aidan,” South America 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc............ 19 59 10 awe H. A. Astlett & Co......... —< 90 19 ¢ 
Avucust 27. By “Bangu,’”’ South America. Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc........ ... ‘ 126 obs 
FS  § fo eeerrrre 73 73 “— Gemeres TROP Gee cc cecceccuce na i 15 120 
SertemsBer 4. By “Ardenhall,”’ South America. Littlejohn & Co., Inc............ 490 ‘ 10 aes 
. B BOE SS Gov cocccvsecces 62 1 2 8 eee The Meyer & Brown Corp....... — oan aie 195 
United States Crude and @laste Rubber [Imports for onal . Months 
Manicobas Total 
: and Matto -————_-~____- Miscel 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1928 1927 Balata laneous Waste 
ene ckeanbinenees ———— 43,668 1,580 433 126 435 1 45,827 120 1,292 248 
PEE Sckbvndedensdsecesoeseces 27,852 756 125 125 587 27,701 58 - $17 310 
BEATER cccvccvcevecsccccsesecesececs 37,545 2,430 72 92 755 35,054 154 741 830 
_ . BPUTTTU TCT TTTET TTT Te 36,108 573 5 20 524 48,632 202 888 18 
ME: cctiadss acaudecwudcuneueNepmaed 31,564 849 14 5 451 36,285 71 923 142 
FMD ccccncccecccocccseccescsoes 24,752 582 25 9 424 33,142 14 727 165 
i s.cthakieesacedetwee 32,536 585 11 62 188 38.41¢ 108 895 33 
Eg ctkathachddntinwnconce 28,675 1,010 105 15 32,804 62 775 219 
Total, eight months, 1928.... tons 262,700 8,365 800 454 3,364 1 —— 0 ee 789 6,758 1,965 
Total, eight months, 1927........ tons 280,363 11,83' 1,434 971 3,233 3¢ seneee 297,861 660 8,513 4,385 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
British Malaya World Rubber P roduction— ens natin 
RUBBER EXPORTS Long Tons—1928 
An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information Brit M ; ‘ seninnnmmenigeee ‘ 
Agency, Malaya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S. W, 1, England, ee oe M irch Ay ril May June July _ August 
states that the amount of rubber exported from British Malaya in August It os eee phe $+ oU,0e? 20,409 22,930 30 405 35,593 
last totaled 35,593 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 15,114 tons notes . 1U,2U8 1, ID 10,350 16,168 13,383 15,114 
of which 11,688 toms were declared as wet rubber. The following are : - : f= _— 2 — 
comparative statistics ( fer ey Seer ee 3 v4 —_ 4 16,053 6 a we ag 
ans Q? on ; 3,4 6 3,125 3,125 ,798 5,580 
ee ae a eal ee India and Burma... 775 78 654 — tae 
: Foreign Gross Foreign a. ivbiikc) Arig ial o ne B.. “4 oe 2276 9205 1,227 
Imports Exports Imports Siren +54 +4 v0 200 500 
Tons Tons Tons 2 902 aces e 491 ++ 544 
 RCEEE eee ee 14,995 27.731 « 16618 5040 53 ect > 866 ‘ 
PORCUREY oc ccccccces 11,697 28,813 12.911 ss D 32 ett ee 
March ...... 17,462 27.813 10.508 38 mv 83 13,62 1436 ‘yes 
ED tinea vagnkdnekew ean 13,069 20.029 9.335 1 0¢ 9 6 = 
May (aibhensehers 15,491 26,403 10.350 ' 239 ‘ 31 a _ 1,732 
DD wnesekdeceengenewnes 14,706 22,930 16 168 os2 + ) . 
Pecans 12,697 30,405 13.383 372 _ -" we 
August 17,105 35,593 15.114 $72 : 
: - - a epE penn I 47.04 757 
BOE ovccnccconenee 251,179 117,222 219,717 104,387 : ’ 
The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations received *Est ed 
to the last day of the month for export from and import to all ports of , » Die Department af Co . uu Tia j - 
Brit ish Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or landed er L/ivision, Lepariment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
during that month, 
DISTRIBUTION 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during - 
the months of July end August, 1938 World Rubber Hbsorption—Net Imports 
July, 1928 August, 1928 7 
Tons Tons Long T or s—1928 
United Kinedom ‘ 3,768 5.963 pe sae ‘ nano eNO, 
Unite i States a atehtbe dene ne seeeoeess 21,548 24,842 Feb. March April May June July 
Continent of Furope.........-...60+> 2,848 2,552 Australia : 616 918 832 655 348 591 
British Possessions ...........sssee0:- 686 591 Belgium ‘ he 599 R1¢ 57 74¢ 74 895 
FORE ccc cewcceccceveese (0eoneneene 1,516 1,590 ( onade ome 2,553 2,989 1.938 2.180 2,632 2,692 
Other foreign countries... 39 55 Czechoslovakia ...... 297 398 159 213 ee 
pee ste onuantens Denmark .... 43 33 2 61 28 35 
a ed = 30,405 35.593 PEN sacecseees 48 78 63 71 58 50 
DE teeensteed ees 2,526 1,902 2,204 3,210 Ga séecren 
Germany oe . 2,984 3,521 2,719 2,944 2,968 3,387 
. ; : lila ele 437 763 «1,115. 1.095 984 
Dispersed Rubber-Resin Filler Japan ..... ~wee SA Se |6SlhCUR! Re... 
. Netherlands soeann 98 95 28 209 133 395 
A new tacky compounding material which it is said may be ate - : ° , a x. 1 733 mes 
¢ x . ° USSIA .cccesseees 15¢ 46% 26 7 10 660 
largely used to replace crude rubber is formed by treating resinous Spain ...... eA 296 497 304 220 251 P 
_: os : Sweden ......... 149 184 193 271 227. |. 
material of vegetable origin (wood pitches, oleoresins, balsams, United. Kingdom 3.143 3.179 *2.280 5,325 °3,031 *1.374 
hard, soft, and liquid resins) with a solvent (pinene, turpentine, United } mal : 30,926 36,970 35,686 28,659 25,143 28,170 
. ‘ ‘ ry . J. S. (Guayule 489 575 51 452 424 2 
spindle oil, and solvent naphtha), emulsifying the softened material : Bice A 
in water and intermixing the emulsion with an aqueous dispersion Total .......+.. 46,688 56,149 52,222 49,443 44,564 
of rubber. John McGavack (to Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.), *Excess of Reexports over Imports. 


Canadian Patent No. 281,646, July 10, 1928. Compiled by Rubber Division, DePartment of Commerce, Washingtom D. C. 
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motion of molecules themselves), and can speculate on why 


Brownian Movement in Latex the rubber particles in latex serum should keep continually 


“ v » SSing b “like fo alis idi ’] € ireless c y 
Its Lately Observed Presence in Guayule Re- ‘ss!ng cigar like footballs colliding with a tireless crowd 
‘ : ‘ , ‘ of invisible players. 
caves Interest in a Peculiar Phenomenon 


THE interest of physicists in the curious and still imper Ti Pp d ti St ti ; 
l fectly un | animation of components of some natu ve roauction a stics 

vnian movement has been stirred High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 

ement that biochemical study has ) 
vule is in colloidal suspension as roduc- Total Ship. “— roduc- Total Ship- 
nd other rubber trees, and that evento Ee. e, Tey nee 
marked Brownian movement like 1 
which yield most of the world’s 60,404 


er 


Che movement gets nal from Robert Brown, 


_~ 


ish botanist, who first not in 1827 
peculiar behavior in wv ‘ of lycopodium spores 
marked la P that 1@ I vement occurred ! colloida 
; . . at . 7 ‘ . : Balloon Inner Tubes 
In tru ions 1 th size and 1 \ 1Owe — 7 
} ] ] ; rodu t rit rod Shin. 
vhile partic] I vstalline solution must be primary ( 1 iy ae I oduc Total Shit 
iles. those in a colloidal suspension must be aggregates 7,3 33 2 10 18.529 25.143.821 
larger than primary molecules. At any 
bout of the rubber 
ng not only the 
motion of fluids, th 


Theories of Noted Savants 


; t 1 ] ] ' - —_—— 
nstell as dey | on —_ 

hi 1h ( - ( . : , luc- Total Ship- 
ent a mathematical kineti perti it- ; n nts nventor : ments 

Tr a ; Sis , } 137,452 25,111,903 $8,030 558,007 

r, which, thoug! \ : l 


1ian movement is retarded or 
ns favoring increasing viscos 
the suspended particles s of 


il theorv attribi 


rticles negativ ly charged I 


Lfomi 
likened the tinv ru 


» ultimate ru 


I e lati is manv different 
| ssified \ typi il one is th 
ipe from an egg to an elongated 
ranging from about 1.5/25,000 


} 


Microdissection reveals a kernel Factory test of tires have long been made by two methods, 
viscosity rubber inclosed in a thin doubl c, the one in which service mileage is contrasted by putting com- 
oating of which f high viscosity rubber and the _ petitive tires at either side of a car and the other by putting 

r of non-rubber constitu The guayule caoutchouc | such tires on a machine revolving them at high speed against 
particle shows a rly egg-shape form under high magnifica n abrasive wheel to simulate road wear. Believing that 
ion and it tructul | phase system ri neither method allows enough for misalinement, faulty cam- 
ver, defective braking, etc., engineers of the Samson Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., have contrived what they 

deem is a fairer test for all samples. The tread and con- 

had long been confined struction material of a competitive tire are cut into a part of 

roscope, but in 1923 Ehringhaus a new mold, with the Samson tread, etc., filling the remainder 

of Gottingen foun way of displaying on a screen the of the mold. Thus when a casing is complete, part of the 

motility of protoplasm and the zigzagging of rubber particles _ tread can be that of Samson and part that of the other tire to 

in a solution much better technique for such motion pic- be tested. The material of each is subjected to exactly the 

ture projection has been disclosed this year by N. Henry same conditions of abrasion, etc., and with perfect uniformity. 

Black of Harvard now several hundred students in Samson engineers have put as many as three and four other 

stead of but one at n visualize better than any text- tread constructions on the same single tire with Samson tread 
hook can explain the motion caused by molecules (not the construction, and with satisfactory results. 


Composite Tire for Testing 


ue 


Now Shown in Moving Pictures 


Observation of Brownian movement 








